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‘CHAPTER 1 
WV Bmw 


‘Tus studsen ofthe effects of monic prevented in this volume 
have all been undertakes in the scientific spntt, The 
‘method of the Isbaratory and the tools of statistical 
(procedure hava been employed, yet not without the 
(Guiding insight of musician and amthetclan to furnih 
toes and to help in evelmatng reruits, The contributors 
‘are not acienbats only; they bave also @ competnt 
soquasatesce and a deep anterat am the Seid of mute 
‘whooe srceets they are exploring. 

‘The book is at once a response and a challenge. It 
1 response to the inquiry which any thoughtfal Jitener 
makes, “ What is this monic doing to me?" At the 
same time ft w a challenge to science to explain more 
‘adequately than bas as yet been done the nature and 
the myateries of musical effects 

‘Just what does masz do to vx? No comprehensive 
‘answer to this question coald Gapense with an analysis 
of the personal equation. How éo we difler from one 
another in musical suxceptibility ? What are the degrees 
of didlerence between people in their response to muuic and 
‘to particalar sorts of mmc? To what extent are thee 
differences inmate, a heritage fram our diflring ancestries ? 
‘To what extent ar they tracesble to environmental 
infioences during infancy, chibdhood and youth ? 

So fascinating an area of research would not bave lain 


‘vetaally cmexplored throughout the years, were it not 
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for the balling sonpleity which xt oppoees to wry 
scxotific approach. The scentist prelers a problem: 
with only one mdependent variable, He wants an 
exprunental techiqua whch sigiily controls every 
factor, anless it be the single one whose properties le 1s 
‘most intersted in obverving Bt i is bard to make all 
the variables in a nsaucal experiment stay put We can 
‘control eamly enough guch complications ag the time of 
day of the season of the year. We can control to on 
‘entire satisficton the extersal conditions surounding 
‘the Kistner, inclading not only the physcal setting but 
‘also tha social and the eouaical atmoephere in which a 
selection heard These, however, are after all relatrvely, 
‘minor datermmarsofrexpocse. The two majoc determines 
‘are the musica! selection itself, on the one hand, andon the 
‘other, the listener. These two variable tactors, which we 
ray call the stimulus and the eabject, are complex 
enough to challenge the best ingenuity of the 
experimenter 

“Adequate control ofthe stimulus is virtually impossible. 
‘without some such md as the phonograph How else can 
fn savatigator be certain that auceesave presentations 
of « mosical stars are practically sdecteal ? Mrsical 
seivace owes to Mr. Edvca 2 great debt, foc only by means 
af this, his favounte invention, can 2 song be repeated 
preciely and ite effects messured. From the viewpoist 
af the experimenter, tha value of the phanograph 4s 
oenparable vath its worth a2 a musical repository which 
preserves for later generations the readitions of supreme 
srtusts ag well as the exote melodies of vanishing savage 
tribes. The phonograph furnshes the means to control, 
‘the umscal stimnias and so makes mare feasible a 
scientific tudy of musical efieets 

“The mast baffling variable is the stenee hilt. How 


‘TEoDUCTION 3 
is it posible to reach axy generalizations regazding the 
fiers of music 0 lang as hears differ greatly fam each 
other in ausical sophistication, un age and education, in 
‘peroouty and temperament, in musica ear and talent ? 

‘We know that the same selection often affects twa 
people differently It may unitate one and soothe the 
other. Tt may hold Mes. Sauth’s iaterest, while Smith i 
‘bored. One worker ata band loom, whom Iwas observing, 
moved mote rapidly and steadily while listening ta jase; 
‘but another worker at (he same time became 40 keyed-up 
that sha tended repeatedly t exert toa mach pressure on 
seed, tread, and shuttle, and, having to exarene emote 
seitcontrel to prevent ears, accomplished lees than 
‘withont the music. Har nervous syst seemed to be at 
‘once more sensitive and less wel organized than her 
companioa’s The effect of the stimalas av measured by 
hinges in amount of output was favourable in one cate 
and unfavourable in the other because the listeners were 
Afferent. Museal expecipentatin will alwaye have this 
dificulty to face, beeaute 20 two people are identical in 
their make-up. 

‘The pratle presented by thu fact of wide variability 
 boman nature 1s perhaps more baling than at fint 
‘appears, for & person changes even wale listening to & 
‘musical selection. One can never experience a second time 
‘the precise seasations of a frst hearing The selachon 
‘may ba rendered jut asi was before, but the stoner can 
‘sever again bear it with all the freshoess of novelty, He 
bas inevitably Become modied by the fret experiance. 
‘With cach repetition he fs virtually u diferent listener. 

But it w not necemary to be wholly daunted even by 
‘these complesities of suman nature. Not alane in the 
seal of mumcal expenence bas science bd to face and 
canguer these diBculties. Al peychalogy Bat to reckon 
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‘with maividual differences. Brlogy has to study variations 
fa well as types. ‘The pysistogis is not dsscourged i his 
study of the efccts of « certain diet becamse dyppeptics 
da not all respond to it aldke ; he is sometumes content 
to know what reaction the food prodnces in a healthy 
eran. The paychologist, to, seels to earn the nomad 
Atypical response to various kinds of sansle. Ke is doubly 
Jortunate when in additon, he can formulate also, as some 
‘of the authors of thas book hve dave, the law governing 
the vasations from this norm. 

‘The contributions to mmencal science and paychological 
fexthatis which compose this volume are in the mali 
<howen from among the papers submitted ina competition 
conducted by the American Prychological Amocntion 
{in tox for the most mentarioss research an the effects of 
runic, The funds for « prze of $500 were generously 
advazced by Mr, Thomas A. Edson, through the Béiton- 
Carnegie Music Research, which the write, with the 
asristance of Dr. Max Schoen nnd Dr. Eather I. Gatewood, 
was at the time conducting. The reports made by these 
investigators working in the peychological lsboratory 
of the Carnegie Institute of Techooiagy, althongh not 
submitted for consideration in connexion wth the award 
of the prise, ae in part incaded in this volume. 

‘The Investigations chosen for publication Indnds 
expemestal studies of the efiects of stimalating and 
quieting music on heart action 26 meammred by the 
inthoven Galvanometer ; the elects of familanty and 
Tepetitioa on affective response ; « comparison of reactions 
‘to casical and jazz atlections; types and modes of 


reaction to mesic: the sensorial basis of mac 
appreciation ; and individual difereoces in musical 
smasitivity. 


‘The jury to select the most meritorioas research con- 
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sisted of Professor H. P. Weld, of Cornell, Profesxr HD, 
Kiteou, now of Celambia, and the writer. Consideration, 
was given to each of the following points, the weight 
sangned to each point having previously been determined 





‘Judged oo uth 2 Dans, the choice reted on the 
admirably crisp and clearest report of expenmenta by 
‘Prafemor Margaret Floy Weshburn and her studeat 
uaistants at Vaxuar College This pese-wnnaung study on 
‘The Effects af Repetition as found on pages x99 to 210 , 
Temay well seeveas a patter for many fotureexplerations 
te the domain of maaic pevebology. 

‘Thus campetition wan initinted by the writer beeanaa of 
4 long-standing interest in the study of musical eects, 
1 was nearly twenty years ago, io the peycholagral 
laboratories of Angell at Chicago and Munsterberg at 
‘Harvard that he sought to capture on the smoked vuriace 
of the kymographae cram those shuive changes 32 
smusclar tension which accompany the beanng of music 

The problem st that time was coe of peychologial 
seathetic,, What is amelody ? What mais out of one 
‘meccesnan of tones tune, while the seme tones beant 1a 
4 different order are not & tune but only a meaningless, 
formieas jargon, devia of interest or beauty ? 

‘Tae experznental search forthe bonds that te together 
succemve sounds and make ost of a discrete senes an 
‘@sthenc unity—e meledy—ted me to investigate the 
‘moter plmomess, the bodily movemmts, which coo 
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seuwadly oc unconscouly, every Tetener to a melody 
exlubits Not every one tape his foot ar aways his body 
to the rhytha of the music: but every Ustener wi is at 
all miusical, everyoue to whom the wocomstion of tones 
oeane anything, responds by extbiting very alight but 
characteristic changes of muscular tonicity. 

tis the listener, and mot the performer alone, who 
creates the miclody. Tn the act of reponse to the successive 
‘toues that strike upon his ea, he banda them together. If 
‘these tones are unrelatsd—incapable of stimulating « 
common motor response—they ere of necestty appre 
Ineoded us discrete, unmelodc- If, bowever, mich tone 
{aitintes a response which ein effect a continuation of ax 
act of adjustmeat already partully accomplished, st 
Aalkes its place wn a truly melodic tenes. And if the final 
‘one is an end-tone, a tonie—if the rexpocse it provolces 
11 the completion ofthe act for whuch the preceding djunt- 
ments have bern « preparation—then the sounds are 
andeed perverved to farm a unuty, a melody. 

‘To study these obscure but basic responses sade by 
‘he orgamsm I used ns mele stil only the simplest 
sand Delefest series of mms sounds: two snccesive 
‘tones, thre, four, nd at most eves. The complications 
of rhythm were rigwly excladed. Exammation of the 
ciccts of these slementary melodie comblostions was 
most iummating Ost of the evidence came the 
Lbypothesis thet the motor response of the Hstener 5 a2 
ceasential determuner of melodic reationsiup between 
soccemive tones 

Emphans was placed on the enormous importance of 
‘tabrtnation und famfarty, and especially of the early 
‘musical envarorment in determining what tal intecvals 
a hearer percerves a related. Indivadnal attitudes and the 
‘temporary mental set of the listener, alo, were seen to 
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ave 2 share i explaining bow partenlar melodie 
relationships come to be apprehended as they are. The 
Iiatener’s past and present, as well a8 the natare of the 
‘hysia!stimal:, help ¢o make posible the interpretation 
of & moceion of musical sounds os 2 melody. Quite 
recently this problem af melodic relationship and the 
amature of the tonic elect on which each investigations 
4s Lipps Stumpf, and, in this country, Max Meyer and 
‘the peewat writer had experimented has agun been 
attacked by Paul Famsworth, using a8 bs materuls the 
‘very shortest and sunplest of melodies, 

‘The etadles in this volume, by way of coatrast, deal 
for the most part withthe eflects of mosical vlections in 
thar catirety It is not the melodie fragment whove 
{influence on the orgasim intrigues the interest of these 
rvertygators, Tt a the whale melody, heard 1m all the 
complex seting of tts harmon background. And st in* 
net alone the motor phenomena induced by these melodies, 
tut all them eficts ox feling and thought as well aa 
action, which form the objects of study. 

Dr. Schoen bas shoaldered the burden of editmg the 
reveral reports of investigation and weaving them into a 
sequence which gives the reader an excelent coseaection 
of contemporary ingmry into the problems of maseal 
ffeetu. To this task be bangs the equipment of « 
pryehologst whe was frst « vinist and later for several 
oars a trsser of teachers of pubhe school masic A ppl 
of Dr. C. E. Seashore, the dean of American mvestigatoey 
an the realm of masie peychology, Be has dooe muuch to 
spread among muscans 13 increased appresation af the 
‘iefunes of the acientsSc method as an ax fn appramng 
sonscal talent a¢ well as in understanding the nature of 
musical efieta 

‘Art and science are not fatrinscally howble. It a6 a 
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commonpisce that many distinguished muncians— 
specially organssts—have slso bem snathematicions 
‘Noone will deny that the thinker, and not aloue the artist, 
is capeble of appeecation. The sthetic and the 
intelectual are equally valid modes in which to appre- 
Ihond the valoes of expenence. There is nothing inherently 
antagonistic between the love of beasty and the quest 
for troth 

“Thus volume attests that at leat one realm of esthetic 
expenence—the province of music and its fects is 
profitable und fascinating subject-matter forthe research 
of the scientut as well es forthe intuition of the ait 
or the meditation of the plulosopber. Here, ann the 
siwter arts of poetry, drama, painting, sculpture, and 
arclutecture, deeper usight and smproved oantral may 
Dbecexpected when paychologiscs with focreased faciities 
and opportuuties foe research, bing to bear oa problems 
of appreciation, taste and artstc cretion the techniques 
of thesr young scence. 


SECTION I 
[TYPES OF LiSrexaRS To Koste 


Islroductory Note —That inéiveduals vary enormously 
fn their attitedes towards mnsic—in what omic mens 
to them and in what they get ont of it—is apparent to 
‘the most superficial observer. Even among the best and 
moet cultivated munds in matters of art and literature 
‘extensive variations are found, from Johnson who found 
smutic tobe “ the cottest of rackets to Carlyle to wha 
‘music was a Kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech 
‘which Inds ns to the edge af the mfinite, and lets ut for 
‘moments gaze into that”. So widespread and evident is 
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‘his variation that it has become proverbial, and coo 
‘Yeesttioas on “whet is what "in music usualy dose wath 
‘the ultmatum that " abowt tastes there ia no disputing ”. 

Prychologically, this characterise of human nature 
‘rtsentssevera) problems, an adequate solution of which 
would have far-reaching educational value, in that xt 
‘would cast some light upon the ever-present and complex 
‘question of aims and methods in music education. Some 
‘of these problems aze (1) Are there any similares in this 
apparent diversity of musical eflets,similaites on the 
‘aah of which persons might be classified into types of 
lnteners more or less distinct basically, and if 0, what are 
the types and their dutinguiching characteristics? (2) 
‘To what sxe these differences dae, to native endowioent, 
oF to training and experience, or to « combination of 
‘oth? @) What are the relative esthetc values of the 
diverse types of response, is any type more truly msthetse 
‘than any one or all of the others ? 

‘The two studies presented in this sectom deal dhtwetly 
‘th the first of these problems, and also have sugnoant 
amplications for the other qeestions. Profestor Ortmant's 
approach 1s gmetc. He shows bow the attitude toward 
une develops, and bow the individual difierences arse 
in the course of this development. with suggestions as 
to the couse ar causes for the origin of these variations, 
In enotrast to Profemsar Ortmann's éynamie treatment, 
‘Profesgor Myers treatment of the same’ problem Is static, 
fn that be clasafes the mature, already formed, attitudes, 
‘and analyses and evaluates ther. 

It is noteworthy thet the tio stuésts, althongh 
approached from differeat angles, yet suppleanent each 
other in a string and very suggestive maser —EDITOR. 








CHAPTER TI 
wepiviDuAL Dirrmazweas mt tisTmeG 7 aCste 
Coanes §, Kress 


1, Plan of the Imestigation 
‘Tas study is based oo the responses of fifteen persons to 
rausical compositions. These fiftees pervons, nine 
men and six women, all university gradaates ar their 
‘wives, were im various degrees musical. Two of them, 
J and M., were baghly gited professional musicwns 
three, B..F., and G., thongh not avernve to music, may 
be regarded as relatively unmumcal. Between these 
extremes are to be ranged three persona I, K., and N 
‘who were faldly eccampliched amateur musioans ; five, 
C, E. L, ©. and P,, who though unable to perform 
‘music, were of extremely artistic temperament ; and two, 
‘A. and D., who may be described as possessing an average 
degree of maucal taste. One of the stoners, Es, was 2 
Japanese. Eight of these pecsons served in 2 previous 
experiment conducted by the wnter on individaal 
suflernces of aspect adopted in Kstening to the tours of 
runing forks, simple and combed, presented tingly and 
pics 

In order to secure uniform presentation of the material, 
‘the phonograph was employed far the production of the 
‘music, mang the best avauable records and instrument for 
‘the purpote. Most of the listeners found tle diticulty 
4 dismissing from their minds the artifcial conéations of 
the expemcat. They listesed to the music as they 
‘would have Hetened to xt im a concert hall, Indeed, one 

9 eres Jere Pre 0 tt 








DUSERENCES IM LISTENING TO MUSIC It 
person, C., of extremely artistic temperammt though 
without masical training, remarked that the cxoditions 
‘were “ ideal for Lstening, as the comfort was greater 
‘ham st « concet, and there were“ no agrrvating people 





Egmont (Op. 8), Tachaikowvky's Value des Flere froat, 
‘bis Caase Nolsette Suite (Op. 714), and he Italian 
Cepticcio (Op. 43), Mendelswots's Overture to the 
Hebrides (Wingut's Cave) (Op. 26), the fst of Gricg’s 
Symphonks Dances (Op 64), and Kreslers setting and 
playing of Coupena’s Aubade Frovancale—ell vave the 
last bring orchestra performances. 

Each parson listened to two or three ofthese six records 
‘at ingle ating, ‘More thas ace person never Listened 
‘on amy one occasion. Most of the listeners had two sittings, 
40 that the average nomber of records to which each of 
‘hem lntened was between four and five, Before a person 
frat listened at any sitting, be was always italy given 
{ rexord to hear font onc of the above six), in order to 
‘become accustomed to the expenmental conditions. He 
‘was seated jn a comsortable atzachaz, wath hs back tothe 
phonograph. The first time be heard any ene of the sxc 
vonrds, be was left absolutly tree torelate hs ampreanocit 
and his attitodas at the close of it. He was then given 
penal and paper and allowed to hear it a second time, 
noting down auy further unpresns ina ranemanic form, 
30 that he would aot fail to commameate them to me at 
‘the close of the second hearmg and could desmibe 
how Unt haacing SiGered fom the fst. By 0 ample 
srrangemest ofa traveling index, and a fixed scale which 
‘was attached to the mstramect, any required part of 
‘the pieces could be reproduced from the record at will 
‘With the helo of this contrivance, certain selected short 
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‘peamges were finally preseated to the Letener and he was 
‘asked to record hut impressions of thes. 


2 Comparison mith the Resuits of the Writers remove 
‘Taonagation 
In all thove perwons who bad previously submitted to 
Introapecton in the tucing-forkc experiments, it was easy 
to recagriae broadly the tame axpects as thay had thre 
<Gsplayed when they came to heten tothe mare complex 
materia} of « asic work. That :¢ to say, the material 
aight xppal to them (1) for the sensory emabonal or 
coouative experience which it aromsed; (2) for the 
asnocations which i saggestd, (3} for ita use of value 
considered a2 a2 object, ur (4) for ts character potmiied 
6 mbjoct Theos four aspects, which were previouly 
Gintingushed respectively xs (2) the intra-aubjective, 
{@) the anociative, (3) the objective, and (4) he character, 
were readily recognizable, more oF Jew according to the 
prominence they had exhibited in the introductory, mare 
dementary tonal experiments. Thas one perwon, A., of 
average musical taste, who, when Ustening to tones, had 
‘proved peedominastly of the sumcciative type, reoarded 
such associations as the following when listening to the 
music. “J was in the Queen's Hall, fair pl in a pile 
dean was playing and asother gil was acocspanyiog her. 
‘The violinist had a aad look about ber. Itt ehe had had 
strom in her lde." “I sew F— playing it as a duet a3 
toe uned to do "started with a stage fll of people 
a tremendous lot of movement about i and brightocse 
‘The people were all m costumes Then & singer came on 
from a houte on the rght ade of the stage, telling & 
pathetic lovestory. Then T lost the sola part, the stage 
Yecame dark, anc al the people left eacept, I believe, the 
singer who remained in some quiet coraer.” “It reminds 
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tne of Ely Cathedeal Compare these statements with 
this person's previous replies when a series of pe toons 
was given ber: "I sw © woman is evening drew ax 
the were singing” “"T saw a oortaia room with F— 
4 the instrument just starting to play with his eight 
Dand.” “I think T mw the inside of x church ” Or take 
another Utener, G., relatively unmuneal, who wien 
cemfraated with single toues had always shown & keen 






T tried to connect it wath pipe sounds but 
* Tean't jon it on to puno sounds T try 
‘imagine it im its place in a piece played by a pianola,” 
“Tt made we wonder whether it was a soand tbat could 
come ito a tune.” "I contldered what was the ifiermnce 
‘between this and the lat” He is always trying to give 
‘the tone utihiarian value When listening to the pbano- 
‘apn records he proved to be one of the few who were 
‘preoccupied with drawbacks of the iostrament “J don't 
ike it It’s the fault of the phanograph—its tray 
ound. . Then I ed t, but my tind was much oocupiad 
trying to pick out the instruments of the orchestra it 
seemed to me 1 uf certasn inotrmments felt the il-effects 
‘ofthe phonagraph.. more than others * ""Téhd aot seem 
able to leep up with the more excited mood, and I bad 
a feding of dsoppointmest at this ibility” Another 
Latener, ., who i the case of the tuning-fork experiment, 
dad referred frequently to the “ movement ” which the 
sound underwent, when Ins attention was ditected trots 
‘one tone tothe next, constantly allnded tothe “ patterns” 
formed by the masic in the present experments, “Tt 
falls fnto a pattern “It isthe soqoeace of sounds of 
iierent pitch that makes the patters.” “Then the 
atten changed” “Then came a pattem of diferent 
bre" 
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Here is an example of Istener, D., who an the earlier 
experiments with tuningfork tones bad shown herself 
to belong to the physiological sub-group of the mtra- 
subjective aspect, returamg such answers a4 “I felt a 
touch on the tympanum”; “I felt a stinging up the right 
arm, 14 if the first finger touched a copper sping that 





lasy feeling Following are some extrects from bet 
reports on the phooograph pisces: “A restfol feeling 
throughont —. ke one of going dowartream while 
swimming . . I wasted to throw myself back and be 
carried along" "* Durmg the dance cacversent I umaged 
fa genth bronze and felt duphanaos thangs floating in the 
‘wind... The breeze came in contact with my right cheek.” 
"Suddenly it seemed as if the orchestra was in « paving 
jn a garden, which thm revived all kinds of organic 
sensations ; walking about in the garden, feling warm. 
"Than I realized that I had been warsa before.” "My two 
ars veemed jawed togetber, drawn to one another by 
nomathing aastic.” “An echo beant after each chord, 
with definite vibration inside the right car” “A very 
Aefinite olfactory senuntion of open air and grass” In 
the tuning-orie experiments this person had sbown 
tendencien also to the character type and to visusl 
symbolism, deserbeag, for example, a given sound "as 
‘purple and maroon, which are ‘lice the lights one feels 
rather than soos, ob in auting the ayes wa bright light 
or in presung on the closed eyelide There 1s no onthne 
‘or demarcation between the purple and maroon. They 
seem to fil the entire eld. So, too, in listening to 
susie, she reports." Floorshes, Gaznboyant architecture, 
suggested” "A ball raised by something elastic and 
falling buck by its own weight : this happened three or 
Pop att 8s 
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four times.” “ The piece seemed represented by long and 
short dashes. Na smse of extent, no Seeing of areas—~ 
comly contrast by dashes.” 

Tei, Tonk, of no tle peychological nd experimentat 
mterest to note the consequent value of investigations 
with the simplest matenals for our undertanding of the 
tapects adopted, the kind of appeal made, in the case of 
‘works of art. Tt seems probable that the experiance of 
beauty is rooted in man's remote past when t could be 
evoked by such sueple mater} as one or two tones of 
splashes of colour, 1. by the mast primitive forms cone 
cnivable of art material, yast as today it is evoked by 
more conmplex forme, 


3 Comparsson with the Resuts of previous Invetigation 
om Colours 


‘Bat there are exceptions to the general corrmpondcnoe 
between the aspects af listening to tones and of regarding 
‘oloure? In te ense of A, for example, wha proved to 
be strongly of the asocative type for tones and music, 
“1 oslour is alzsost a human being and in endowed with 
such personal attributes us morose, cheerful, innncere, 
sens, playfl, ete” When, bowever, she cores to listen 
to manic, this character aspect, thoagh by no means 
sbolshed, 1 largely replaced by the intmaubjective 
arpest—ae. the sexsary elects, the changes in foning, 
‘the expenunces of sef-actnty obtained from tbe mun. 
She reports, “That was lovely. Sonethung ltting, 
raising you intide, Uke waat one gets in church.” “"T 
‘nmagine Tam going to die an i fe were jut ebbing out.” 
“A great feeling of happiness; ‘llowed by expansion 
saside, leading to great excitement and breathiewness 
for a moment" Neverthelen, the character aspect my 
top entow 
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bbe detected. ag.” Very, vty beutiful, but very macara 
fal and sad: a drawmg oat of the agony.” “It tied to 
be light-hearted, bot was al the time very aad" “The 
first two bare aze like fecings of antespation, then that 
Torey feeling of depth and goodneas coming out of you 
that you get i chareh. Yet all through, very very 30d 
Seaxitions of something coming =p from the abdomen 
and surging ap to the bead” “Tcannot get anytiang out 
of it bot depreauon A delightfal feeling of weleaming 
the end... Ehad feelings of sorrow and dissatisfaction 
with everything. They paned on me, All the time T was 
trying to ge the better of those feelings, but they would’ 
leave me” We see bere how the character aspect may be 
mbibited aod replaced by the satre-subyective aspect. 
fie by the strong feeings to which in this mubject the 
amosic gives rise. Tn the case of the present stady, the 
mtiplisty of attitndes increases still further larly 
auy Ustener shows himself absolutely pare to 008 type, 
to the complete exclusion of others The material here 
is fer more complex, comprring no looger sorely pure 
tonee, but also melody, shythm, tons colour, polyphony, 
‘harmony, ete Even in the simple experiments mth tuning 
{orc tones there were indications tbat, whereas the Liking 
oc diakiking of a single tone wan determaned mare often 
by sensuat changes, mn the case of two simultaneows tones 
4t was determined rather by emotional and couative 
changes. Moreover, unlike 2 tone, a colout, of A pcture, 
4 wos) composition is not presented all et ono# as a 
whol, but uf unfolded gradually, ike « poem or drama. 
Such diierences in complexity and in mode of prenentation 
will naturally result ina many-sided appeal to the pecacn’s 
possible aspects, now inviting ane, now another, now a 
third, whereas in the case of the more abetract, simpler 
‘eateral and with lest natural, moce restricted methods af 
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procedure fewer aspects are appealed to, and ofthese only 
the more kabitual sud the more ready. 

“Fram theaseazslderatis we shasld expect ta fd that 
iferent Kinds of music may evoke diflereat aspects in 
‘the ume stoner, o that he comes to realise that there 
‘ase macy difereat ways in which he can appreiate meme. 
‘As one of xy steners ecard, Sometimes I Usten 9 
‘muse seeing the archastn and attending to the tcheigu, 
sometimes cajoying vixens of forests, ete, that come 
before me, sometoes paying regard to the meaning, the 
sadam, et. ofthe pie" 

‘An artical panty of type may ane from the proce, 
conscious or unconscious, of fabihition. We have ven, 
for example, baw the character aspect may be inhibited 
Dy the latrasubjective aspect *inviead of regarding the 
‘music as a peronality, the Listener's attention is directed 
‘0 the sensations, emations und icapules evoked in Yum, 
Here u “higher” aspect is replaced by a "lower (lar 
enthetially the character appect stands unquestionably 
Ieighor than the intre-aubfetive). Bat the convert ray 
so aocur. aatead ofthe lawer aspect being related, it 
‘may be controlled by higher inbibiven One of my lineners 
obverved, "T should bave ft distinctly wretched 
T vary easly let myoelf go." Such higher control fo 
expecially exerized over the associative anpect. "I object 
to these suggestions (:e. anceutions),” seyo anotber; 
“tar Tod then that the mane... not stead to for 
Hell. T want to do that.” "ICT had not had to give 
introspective data,” says yet another, “ probably the 
imagen would have pean unnoticed.” 








Ae The Obpucsive Aspoct i the Technician 


Tt ie interesting to find that the objective aspect, in 
‘which the musical material's considered in reference 
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to the listener's standard, ocours matt frequently among 
‘hose todknially trxined is munic, who tend to afopt 
1 cvitisal atutude and are interested in the matmia? of 
‘heir art. Consider, for exemple, the reports of the 
profesional maxicallistencr, M.: “T noticed the second 
horn wos too Izod . . . When the second fume care with 
the ‘ello, it didn't stand out esough.” “I notised 
‘by what simple means in these moder ayo be gett 
his eects... T noticed also... bow be gathered wp bis 
climax by tyncopation” “As always sx Beethoven, 
‘one must notir the tremendous. . . contrasts, especially 
dynamic contrasts. Tis cresoendos always gives me 
Plenaure. Beethoven wakes scale passages vo much 
‘more interemting than, cay, Liss.” “As mal, the 
Vilinist uses too much enrato . . . The sweep up the 
stringy made me fel quite sick” This penon remarked, 
“T now nmily always view music from the critical 
standpoint. 1 comtoct ; I compose. I always want 
to know how the ooudactor is getting aflcta if it in a 
noe work, and what will be bis rendering if i is an old 
one. . . T never think of * programme’ ualem it is 
suggeated to me. . . To me music is never sad or joyful. 
T only get esthetic impression.” 

‘This bighly mutica person believes, then, that in 
Aisteing ta music he suppresses act merely the more 
Jomty intra-sabjective and associative aspects, not merely 
sll persaal feelings, activitins end imaginations, but aso 
the character aspect, in favonr of the objective aspect, 
the critic, analytical standpoist. Now it i interating 
to find that this very person, when be was presented 
in the experiments with toning-fork tooes, bad shown 
very distinctly the character aspect, persmifying tones 

‘cteivial”™, “giime,“myeeioa", “stupid”, 
silly", “bomy”, “bare”. Even in the eset 
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rascal experiments, a tendency towards the tame 
arpect f= revealed. “The be remarks, 
‘are rather vulgar and horrid.” “That is simply 2 
Bece of empty pamposity, holding you up to expect 
srmeting Dera cad then you get at” “Tho 
introductory solo accompaniment . . . i in the last 
degree trivial.” 

‘Upon the release of the character aspect even the 
susocative aspect qcomsionally escape: o this listener 
from sts inhibition, Thee the trival charecter of the 
amass soggents to him the stage. “T saw the orchestra 
and footights.” The same excape of assocatinas had 
occurred when be was listening to the tunng-fork tones 
‘4 “otupid* note suggesting “a stupid parrot", und a 
“materialise” tone, maggesing a sucessfal tradearaa, 
‘These associations seemed to be determined exchuively 
by recent experience. Thus the stupid parrot wis 
connected with a recent visit to the " Zoo". The stage 
insic, jost mentioned, “carriad me back to the time 
T bentd the opesing of Rimaky-Kertakow's oper, 
Ivan the Terrible, last night.” So, too, his recognition 
af the Hebrides Overture brought up visual images 
of "a cave, rocks, scawaves . «ea serpent poking 
‘ts head out of the cave (suggested by the trombones), 
dancing spray, with the min on it. “"T exmld draw the 
exact picture. have been readiog ately about 
Heebedean folle soa.” 

The occurence of these amociatios filled 2. with 
amazement. “Tt i not kikn me at all” he potent 
‘On another occasion he sbserves, “I opened this with 
a dog fight. . . The opening of the second part wus a 
dance of savages; {ths is emanng to me) I could soe 
the nid and Siae round the Join cloths. Thea, I think, 
T pulled myself together.” Tn other words, be checked 
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or inhibited all tendency to attocintion, which under 
‘hese experimental conditions was specially favoured. 
Another Usteer, D., enphatsaly of the intra-subjective 
type, simacy rezaied, “I always try and banish all 
imaguation when istening to wosic.” What a contrast 
‘thos presents to the bighly anistc, but masialy 
‘untruned listener, P., who insists, “ Mosle always ges 
ame the sight of oo many charming things. That's why 
1 ike Biatening to" 

‘Trivial, unreal, or meretricious music is specially 
Table to evoke in inagioation stage teenery, the hearer 
regarding the feelings or actions of the persons imaged 
from a distance witboot sharing himself ia them, “1 
‘was up ia the theatre,” reports XK. “looking down ” 
“12 reports E., "felt no deep eamotin. But there was 
much exotion in the wold.” “The bepinsing 
says L., "ruminded me of a stage, people cammg 20. 
Te was trivial, heatical.” Obverve now the contrast. 
“Then it passer to out-of-doors, ral, not stageliee, 
in @ wood, with suaight, a vast proceuion of poople 
dowly moving, . with goid-olowred dreses, some 
‘geen, all bein” 





4. The Absence of Associahons én the Most Uemurcal 


Tt would be indeed sarprisig if the tendency to storia 
tows were lacking in the most musical peroon, For 
fn all the rot of th listeners exsociations are pont 
ino varying degree, save i C., who Is ever socapied with 
Iie "patterns" end F. and G., the two Most unusical 
‘Both the two laster adopt predomicantly the intra. 
subjective amet. F. allows the sounds to act physio- 
Iogically upon im, and itis oaly as a fie allo that be 
wedvences reasons for bis geelermoms irom the objective 
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aspect. He does not “rouble about the meaning” 
‘of mune, probally because it has none consciouly 
for him (musicaly or otherwise). He never attends 
concerts. Ho harlly Jmows one une trom another. 
‘The following ace samplas of his reports:>—" It's 16 
the kind of thing Tike. But ... why I lke it, Texn't 
see... T didn’t ike the begianung when the high notes 
came. 1 never can stand high-pitched notes . . . (Here 
Ine is dren to the objective aspect)... T always ike a 
thing of low intensity, gentle: that, { fod a8 a much 
Detter kine of thmg than a good cranh of sound. « Iwas 
soothed almost asf asleep... Very charmung indeed. 
Just the Kind of thing Ilike . . . I can't think of any 
‘mouning of the slow asd the quick theenes ... {shouldn't 
‘trouble aboot the meaning.” Despite the fact that be is 
extremely unmesical and gets vo litte msthete enjoy 
rient from masic, F. shows alost invariable correct 
(aste in his judgment of good and bad music 

‘The absence of associations in the two most txrmusical 
‘Paruans is of undoubted interest in regard to the origin 
and fandamental basis of moutieal enjoyment. The 
infiuenco of cexoa experience and of juvenile imagination 
i shown in the fact that the commonest figures evoked 
4n the recorded associations were those of lovers, dancers, 
saliicrs, villagers, savages, fairies, fauns, ond goblins 
‘Associations of serual character ocearred in eight of the 
fiteen steams (C., E., FH, J. K., L, 0. and 
sswociations of dancing in tea (A., D., Ey Hl, J. Ky 
LM, 0, P). Six permos (A.B, J. KM, P) 
reported associations ia which a stage fall of movog 
people was presented; six ©. H.. EL, 0. P) wt 
whieh the scene was Ind in the ope air; and five 
(A.B. D.. K.P} in which the orchestra, the eondactor, 
ore musical mstrument appeared. Thres persons 
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(ha H., K.) imagined themselves ina comaart tl; 
three (A., E., 0.) in earch. 

‘There can be no doubt that such emocitions were 
‘ofte: responsible for the zathetic enjoyment of the 
‘music in these experments Indeed, the cove biological 
relation of the ongin of masic to sexval display and to 
‘movements of the body in dancing would have made 
this conclasion « fon probable In the granly 
‘unmasical, mmaic evokes no associations, because it 
‘evokes no corresponding emotion In the profeasional 
‘sousician, moxie also evokes few or no asociations, 
‘ecause he tends to inbibit them by his emumption 
of a critica, objective attitade. Among the mott 
Inighly musical associations tend also to be repressed, 
Decauve the music comes to be stened to for its own 
omaning and bexvty, apart fom the meaning 1nd beauty 
derived from associations, In four of the five pertoas 
‘whone temperament was extremely artistic but who had 
Wie or no technical kowledge of mae, assoeutions 
ware to.a lage extent replaced by symbols, eg. of patter, 
colour, of expanse, the activities of which, howaver, 
‘eoded themmnives to evoke amociatians, 





6 The Ocenrencs of Amocationt emong the Meusicat 
‘When the average person listens to music, then, 
atocations ae enjoyed for their om sake, adcing 
normounly tothe total thetic appreciation obtainable 
‘The astocitbons mey be in themselves beeatifl” they 
fnvate the Istener to share in the beauty of story apd 
in the emations of the peroas created in is imagination. 
‘Among the more highly musical T find that axsocations 
are more puticalarly apt to intrude when the asic 
fs fet to be “stagey”, unreal, ceretncions, or vulgar. 
Thos M, repocts ssociations a5 the music “begun to 
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(get more barbaric” end a8 be “lost iotenat in the 
uric”. He observes, however, “the middle of the 
second movement (shich be enjoyed) evitched me off 
my imagery, and I returmed to the pure consideration 
of the music.” 

Tt ia by wo means strange that amocintios should 
appear among the highly musical when music lacks 
interest or inherent beauty, whereas the leas muasical 
tend te apprecinte mac not so much om the grounds 
‘of ite inherent beauty a8 forthe enjoyment of the aswocia- 
tions evoked. The explanation depends on difcrence 
of ethetic level, the level of the moscaly gitted perton 
standing higher than that of one averagely musa, 
So long as the former attending merely to the masic, 
(7a music, can maiztain kas high level of eethetic enjoy 
ect, acociations are debarred. from conscioumess. 
But when for uny reason he fails to maintain thet Jove, 
1g Deanne hus aesthetic appreciation ceases, then the 
products of lowerdevel aspects enter, cf. astociations 
‘ore o les incongruous wath the enjoyment of beauty. 

x ander that ammocations may be enjoyed for thelt 
beauty, cither the msc mast be wholly neglected, 
and the stary, the imagery, the wealth of colour enjoyed 
a aft were a work of axt—wbich is seldom patible 
oc the amocations must blend or fase ax their general 
iesnung (ou which their beauty depends) woth that of the 
music, Otherwise they can have no aatiese value, but 
ate ineely effectively toned with pleesure or dipleasore, 
‘or at most exate ia the Estene flings of joy ot dlsteso, 
according to their cognitive or emotional content. In 
the following report from one of the lstmers we see 
the distinction between unfused astociatinss and associa- 
lions of actively esthetic value which fase with that 
of the music. 
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" Tobject to these suggestions, for I nd that the ssc 

«is uot Lstesed to for itsef. But.” he continues, 
‘when the suggestions and the music absolately blend, 
‘there is the completest and greatest eayoyment, greater 
than when there is sume done They won't blend 
dua, because the dramatic scexe wil g> on ite well, 
independently of the music’ 

‘To quote another example of this lick of fusion, 
“Tt prodncad," mys D., "the iden ot someone trying 
tobe peruasve. T wanted to know bow the perwuslve- 
sem would go on ... Hat would succeed. It seemed to 
be a dramatic development without asy smages, Tht 
ruatic is quite distinct from the musical development, 
‘They rua paralld. There aze two people concerue! 
in the dramatic devdopmest—the peesoader and the 
pecwoaded. . . There is no response to the persuasion : 
stn failure The characters disappear ; and the music 
bnchaves ike a Greek chorus, pong over what fat occured 
1m a philosophical manner” Fasion appean to be 
Dore lacking between the wordiees caning of the music 
and the meaning of the imageess thoughts i evoked. 


7. The Relaom of the Characer Aspect to the Intra 
subjecting Aspect 

Is the character aspect towards mune dered froma 
the iatraeubjectve or i it iodependemt of it? That 
fhe character aspect is of higher esthetic value than the 
fintre-aibjective is fably oman, But the relatunship 
Detmeen the two presents an anteresting, problem. 

1s the experiments with tuning-lork tones, it was 
‘tonne that such characters 2s” oly“ or" high-spinted 
may be ascribed to a sound or a exlour even under con- 
dcions when the person bimasl! feels sed or deprensd. 
As a farther proof of the independence of the 
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“characterisation” of music of the intm-subjective 
experience to which the music gives rise, the folowing 
reports may be quoted. A: “The pce sounded 
cheerkl in certain pars. Bat I felt in = eontrary grain 
all the time" N.. "It's all so intensely sad. Al the 
time 1 was wondermg whether x¢ was cheap or ot. 
T eames to the conclusion that 1 ought to be moved. 
T was much moved by it after this concosion. Tt vie 
‘quite upsetting ; it made me fee! aad. I stl ace the long 
funeral procesnon."" That ia to say, the sede of the 
Aitener was secondary Uo the sadness characterise’ is 
‘the music. $0, too, another subject remarked, 
otioad fist the mourfulness of the music and then 
Ms eflect on me." Or N.: “A distinctly pathetic cing 
shout rt T should have felt distinctly wretched if 
Thad got mgutazly into it, but { keep ruysel{ from thin 
at a concert, I very rarely let mysef go.” Or 
“There was a note of madness among the dancers in 
parts, a sort of regretfuloes. I think this sadness 
Affected me secondarily to the stage sadness.” Or 
Ho: "The music seemed as if it were joking with me 
it made me want to sme ” 

We vee then that the art material may be personalized 
and characterized a9 morbid, jovial, insizome, dainty, 
angst, reeiess, playful, ec., witboat necessarily having 
Previously evoked, or eoasquestly evoking morbid, 
oral, oe. flings is the Istener. The varying dagroe 
1 which the Istener may identify hist with the 
huracter sseribed by hur to the music s well lustrated 
bby the fellowing reports —H.. “I felt the yearning 
character of the first motif,” “a sense of tears in St— 
‘whch was partly in the motif and partly in me.” “It 
recniaded toe ot a time when I actualy wept in lttening 
ta an intensely beautifsl chorss, so beautiful that it 
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Tart.” Q.. “Tt has expressions rather in the way 
that x face has expresions. T didn’t ocx a face... T 
Omest persomiiod the mosic as having expresso, 
1 sade of fesing being implied” “There is womathing 
tuciter about it, Tt gave me a Seling that made me 
appreciate how sinister it was.” 

‘We have to remember that a tendency to personily 
inanimate objects is extremely prmtve and deep- 
rooted. An Stout emesis} “The extaruct o€ the wii 
pool appears a ving thing tothe poet in is poetic moods 
Yor in theme moods be igoores the fact that the water 
is behaving in accordance vith ectain abstract laws 
‘ander certain given conditions. ‘The fact ut not ynorad 
Dy the mvage: it haa never been realized by him. Hence 
what may be called « transient play of imagution in 
the civilised mind is the permanent and serious attitode 
of the anvage mind.” If Stout bad at his own dispomal 
4 more strongly developed character aspect, be would 
realize that {t isthe persistence of thas o-alled mark 
of the sevage that lends to the asthatic pervonsliation 
of colour, tones, and usc. 

Now itis evident thet for mvthetic enyoyment to be 
Perfect there sist be 2a conict betwee: the foalings 
‘of the listener himself and thowe inherent in the character 
of the cusic. Nor sunt there be confict between the 
Character of the music and that of the perons ar the 
story which the Ustene’s imagination may call forh. 
The need for harmony betwee: these three facto 
‘the felings ofthe listener, those inherent inthe character 
of the music, and thove of the persons is the story 
‘mnagioed is well strated inthe folowing report 
fom ose of the liteners. O.: “I almost persoifed 
‘he mmc... x shade of fering being inmphed. T felt 

3 Mora of Peter, yt ob 63 
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‘that I had hed that feeling before and could sytapathizn 
with what the chap was tryme to explain” Soch 
sympathy and waderstanding ust add as much to the 
conditions favouring esthetic appreciation a3 antipathy 
and ignorance umst militate against them. Eg. At 
“The piece sounded cheerfal in omtain parts. But I 
felt im a contrary grain all the time.” Or “I don't 
Jmow what the end was... I couldn't fit at into my 
Fines of thought.” Or G.: “I couldn't kexp up with 
‘the mare excited mood and wes hence disppeinte.” 


8 Symboizction ofthe Art Matenal 

In some persons, as we have seen, insteaa of the rasi¢ 
being endowed with the characters ofa human personality, 
it is symbolized in material form, ¢ x. by dashes, prisms, 
cylinders, eirees, nd patterns. D.  “* Tha plata teem 
represented by long and short dashes. No senve of 
extent, no feling of areas—only contrast by dashes” 
C." “A foghtflly interesting medley of sounds trom 
‘the pattem point of view” "The pattern is perbaps 
‘ott like those of glass marbles. It isi three dimensions. 
Up and down, right and left, for progress of melody 
tnd thirdly, depth, Le. volume” “Then the pattem 
changed : the strands separated out, the Jower patterns 
accestnated, the upper rippling.” “Then came a 
pattern of @ different type, begining vith aig-zag>, 
Obtiquely transvene strands from lower Jft to upper 
ght, going throwgo x honsoatally moving patter.” 
“Tanya frame,” reports P., “containing a spitd growing 
anger and emaller .. The spiral sotated ~ it had difierent 
coloured strands. The frame widened and narrowed, 
fis the spiml changed in size.” There is obviously 2 
lose analogy between the rise and fall of pitth, the 
Blending, interweaving. and segregation of diferent 
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simultaneous themes, the motor efits of various 
‘dython and synmpatians mn the one hand, and the foras 
tod movements of geometrical dengzs on the othe 
Such tendency #0 wsenbe form and movement t0 a 
series of snus Ss doubles elated to the not wneoramioa 
endowment of sounds with colour; one tone, one tone 
‘ually, one key, one word or letter oc wemel appeariag 
of one colour, azother of another colour. The actual 
‘colour fa part thougs probably not wholly, determined 
by carly, loogorgetien, perhaps for seme reason 
repremed, experiences. But the tendency for nich 
coloured hearing runs ix families" st merited, not 
‘scquired. Such colours appear in actual vivual imagery 
cccasiaally in the replies of the Hsteacr, That P. 
reports: "At the pause T sce a space, a grey misty 
apace, clean-cut at each end, extending from left to right. 
‘This visual parti ehere all the tne but st oulasts the 
iditory ": i.e. when the wusic pamses the colour ron- 
times. Coloars may be suggested sot by the sounds 
alone but by the associations to whuck the ciusic gives 
soe, sod they may m fore suggest other attocationk. 
‘Thus, the juttementioned " grey” are, explains 
because the mune “reminds me of dawn grey, fem 
‘asd nies", And baving obtained the “lovely grey", 
"1 then saw a fie, not a real good Greek one, bat « 
Thocwuldsen ora Canava fez 
“Following She patter.” says C., “i my greatest 
enjoyment in wmsic. If T cannot fallow it, T lose the 
besuiy: Tote may beasings. There 20 longer meaning 
amiss movement. Right or leit the pattem may be 
compared to the betindnes of the past. When the 
pattern in abeent, the beauty Eos in its lear-ext character 
of gloom, menace, and languor and simpheity.” “Tam 
now able te distinguish the parts of the individual saove- 
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monte. This enhances ay enjoymmt. I am able to 
follow it better. Tt mskes the pattem dearer.” He 
says thet fe tends to move with the yattern and is willing 
finaly to surrender himself to it. Apparently bis intra- 
subjective expenence is helped by the pattern to the 
{all appreciation and to the mathetie enjoyment af the 
msi. The wosic, then, appear to fom in a forn 
midway between a living person and a mechanical 
object. But when he can get no petters of rhythmic 
cor polyphumic foundation ta enjoy, whm, eg. be liters, 
to a simple melody or to a single tone, the character 
aspect came to the fore with mich deenpboor 2s 
" plaistive, poignant", “child-tike", “wailing 
"1 might,” be explains, “ cry out at ray moment, not 
Jom pain or sorrow. On the contrary, T enjoy it" 
Tt would appear as if the pattern or other symbolic 
gure was a balf-way elaboration of the object matter, 
‘sot Teaching to the Beight and the fros arganie 
andependence of the character aspect, but kept low by 
the trammels of asociation and intra-subjective factors, 





9. The Bthase Value of the Pragmate and Objective 
Aspects 
‘The purely pragmatic und objective aspects in which 
‘the art material is considered ua relation to sts ute aad. 
‘to tho person's standard of values are in themselves 
‘meapable of inducing the esthete experince. But 
‘they are indirectly of great importance For the con- 
ception of a standard, although it cannot induce the 
experince of the beautiful, is af obvious ute in farming 
a judgment of its esthetic value Thus we found that 
F., despite the scant esthetic enjoyment be dexived 
from musk, iavariahly showed himseif correct in his 
judgment between good amd bed music. To teat 
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the art material as a mere inanimate object having 4 
coortaia viloe ox reerence to the peceon’s exandard, 
i, as we have seen, merely a last resoaroe in the case 
‘of the matrained ; while i the cate of the tackmician, 
it in the consequence of bis aboorption in the material 
Ie fa the refuge of the untrained in the absence of the 
potentially sathetic aspects of character, association, 
ad istramubjective experience, It is the rewurce 
of the artiat, in his endeavour by repression to eacape 
{rom the in uence of the other aspects, inorder, It may be, 
fo attain the highest appreciable beanty of music, the 
Deauty of crusicad meaning which is inexpresible in 
any other terms 

‘The pragmatic aspect may have considerable mathetic 
value by catering into combination with the otbec 
ampects. The we of material may readily evoke the 
intraaubjective attitade; the appreciation of the émpurt 
‘of the act abject being followed by, say, impulses to 
do something with it, or by sensory or emotional changes 
{in the subject, all of which may come to have amie 
significance. Lastly, the pervonitying process, seca in 
its fll developroeat So the character expec, may invest 





of moving patter or fora which may eabance the 
athetic enjoyment of the music. 


10, The Bsthetic Vaine of the Intra-Subjectoe Aspect 
Meaning of some sot, of course, there must be for 
the experience of bent, andthe lowest form of meaning 
which any seimnlus takes is put the semations which 
it directly evokes in us. Thos the Jowest Bin of beasty 
in expericaced whea the peri adopts prey the intra- 
subjective attitude, surrendering himself to the sensory, 
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emotional, and impulsive effects of the music. So Jong, 
however, a8 the Bstener gives hime up to the enjoy. 
ment of such experiences, all thet be gets is delight or 
joy, not beauty. As Bullougs rightly pounts out 
1 process of peyehical " distancing” is required in order 
that any of bis sensations or emotions may appear 
beautiful. One must look ox then: with a certin detach- 
‘ment, to 2 cxrtain extent impersomally. He has to 
‘Project the beauty into is sexaory, emotional, or conative 
epenence, instead of subjectively appreciating the 
Aebght or joy to whlch they give cise. He has t0 look 
on them as a spectator, and io tome meamure at least 
‘to regard that experience as constituting in und for itself 
1 Hing, unitary, independent entity. 

Next, in order of development, to enjoying his own 
feelings, comes the listener's sabmision to following 
he enjoyment of the feclings of otherh eg. of the 
lumagined performers, or, in the case of the character 
aspect, of the mosic itwif With this most develop 
‘a sympathy, more oF lass perfect, with the experiences 
the ip following, eg. one of wy Lsteners, E.. reports: 
"T qumot feel exsction in litexing to music, unless 
1 feel that Iam moviag in the sazue exotional attirude 
8 the persons (omaged).” And B. observes: “ Then 
4 Long pawe which seemed annoyed and coafused, 
T participated tm the annoyance and confusion. Then 
‘ fevolt. Then once again le scbdved them. Peace 
‘end triamph seemed to reign. . . But I bad no feeling 
in mgeelf of success” 

How frequently the persan tends to identify is feelings 
with those of the ereatares of hls imagination, while 
listening to cousic, i wel Btstrated by the following 
(quotations. J.: “T got theimpression of people dancing, 
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think, om the stage. I saw the moving Sgures—young 
people of both wees. It struck me as a representation 
‘fs dance in the open air. Ther was a note of sadneoe 
among the dancers, a srt of regrefsness. 1 think 
that the wudnes alected me and come secondariy to 
the stage madness” Or again: “T su one patton 
alone to start with, asking for or expecting others to 
cme and gradvally 2 grest crowd come roming 
towards him, I ditincly fot T wasted to move 
vith them." 

Complte warender may mduee a state of trantpurt 
cox ecstasy. My Japanete istener E. ceports: “Some 
tomes [lose melt in the muse . Tam uncnosions 
and foetal of myell" Another, K. reports." et 
the efot of being carcied away, purty extion, partly 
‘strain and tenseness of body.” But the surrender must 
‘be under voluntary control, or, as another of the bearern: 
saya: 1 istrast them (Qe noity parts) rather 38 an 
Attaapt to cary me away by mere fore" 

Complete surrender is incowpatible with msthetic 
enjoyment. Tis, as we bave already miggered, depends 
‘on a certain detachment of the art material from one’s 
‘Self, so that the object is judged to be itself beantifal. 
‘That beauty may be attached to senntons felings 
‘etc., is indicated by the following extracts from the 
notes of E.: “The special feeling I get from mume 
rakes it beaut, It gives me a tender potic feng, 
simest pity." Or as another, H., explain: "Certain 
short plrases gave me quite = beautiful thrill, localized 
in the diapbragms—kn the fing that early moczing 
triton pies coe” When those felings are re. 
garded as living entities from the standpoint of an 
calncker, they may be deemed besutifol as objects of 
enperience. 
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3a, The Bathetic Value of the Meomag of Music 

So, too, the beanty of music may be derived from the 
story it suggests. “There she is.” says P., " the little 
fury. A sentomental srt of pantomime for culéren, . 
Children dancing—not grown-ups. . . Man dressed in 
red with feather plumes. Den't you ace the fairies? 
‘You Wea sylvan sat of thing.” No wooder that che 
amerts, "Music always gives me the sight of so masy 
summing thing That's why T Uke istming to it.” 
"1 generally try," mys E. simnarty, "to make a story 
‘xt of w piece. 

‘The meaning of the music may be also expeested more 
wsenerally, with reference to oor aflective ” attitwes". 
‘Thos B. reports: ” An insistent questioning and perhaps 
fn unatistactory reply. « . A mulled Fock whieh is 
regarded. Then it took more definitely the form of 
someane’s conscience being appealed to io vain... Tt 
ame in words "You know you sbould'. Then with 
“Can't you see K ean't doit?” All quite smpersonal. 
‘The man bad yielded to the temptation, but bed not 
rucceeded in quelling his conscience, Stil the yaioe 
of menace came pricking out during the enjoymest.” 

‘We have already alluded to the need for appreciating 
ineeity and genuiceses in mose. An ilustention 
say be quoted from O., who remarks“. in the mide 
‘expression changed to being true to Iie, eal stuf, 
‘though T did not folly undetand it." And from E., 
"I telt that there was no reality tm it. Tt was a mere 
mechanical initation . . . Hike a painting imitating a 
reat master. 

‘Theimportance of finding one or other of such meanings, 
‘beloen esthetic experience is possible for some persons, 
is exemplifed by such reports as B.: “No ocatnt 
den init, Never knew where Iwas"; and E. : “Too 
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‘much bothered about finding meaning to be able to s0e 
any beauty.” In default of any other meaning, « subject 
in Gable to revert to the more primitive forms of the 
imagination, “The whole.” says one Hstener, "bes 
no mening in the Jest fo me. I don't understand 
am catching bold of any tage I can get." 

‘The more completely the meaning is concerned with 
the listener's notions of utility, the mare impossible 
1s it fer se to get matbetic appreciation. Whether we 
consider an art object well or TLStted to express ite 
purpose, will not determine in us an experince of bea 
UE we Sad it i Gtted, this will debar us trom readily 
experiencing Denuty im it. If we find it well-itted 
‘o exprem its purpose, our experience of beruty ay be 
cohaseed by our admration and wooder, But the 
realization of appropriateness or perfection alone wall 
ot suffice to evoke an asthetic expenence. Nor will 
‘the mere fllowing of analysis and apprecation of musical 
form. Tae object of beauty mast be regarded not as a 
atistactory piece of man-oade mechanism, but a7 a 
living organic whole, without direct reference to our 
‘own valve and use of it. 

Bt there is always a meaning in music, apart from 
what may be obtained from tedings, stores, actions, 
colour, pattems, and languare. Recogoitioa of this 
‘oct beoames clearer with the éevelopeaent of musical 
appreciation. “When I see the pictores (the images 
evoked) they take up aloost all my attention,” protests 
M, “to that I have the fling “Dear me! Tim not 
listening’, and thea I get back to the music.” So too, 
C. objecte “T cannot « . . exnosive music saying any 
‘thing.” and another, H., explains: ““Masic hase meaning, 
‘but always in musical tones. I couldn't put it into 
‘words, It always iitatss me to be ated to do this.” 
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tis clear that when there is a pouibilty of so many 
‘Gereat sourezs of meaning, some present in coascious- 
em, other inhibited, but each tending to some partcslar 
response on the part of the Hateser, there xmst be a 
general harmony between these various meanings for 
sthetic enjoyment to reach its climax. Likewise 
‘there most arise the ability to grasp the musical piece 
es 2 whole. Whernas peinting is presented in space, 
rmmasic is presented im time. Whereas we seldom find 
that pars of a painting wre bruntifol, in music we are 
pt to get wsthetic experience here and there ; and it 
only after the highest fight of synthesis that we can find 
enjoyment in the besuty of the mune os a whole. "I 
felt,” ays H, “the whole piece at ons. T fat the 
player conceived it as a whole.” “This part.” sayo 
aunother, K., "Jarrod and worried me, becuse i didn't 
seem to tin with the other.” A third listener coomplains, 
“T haven't grasped it aa a whole” ““Not an artistic 
whole” is the rita of a foarth Listener, J. “T 
thought,” says yet another, "of the general dpe and 
balance of the whole... [liked the contrast of the two 
rections.” “Making votes,” objects D,, “made me 
only see the pieor in bits.” 





The Importance of Didance 

‘We can ase now how the various aspects which we have 
distinguished in the listener may each play a part in 
the awareness of beamty, and how the different funda- 
‘mental commexions of mosic, with coartsbip, with dancing, 
and with rudimentary language, may each contribute 
to wethetic enjoyment. These different connexions 
may be differently stressed in different persons to-day, 
so that oar tends specially ta axzoal, nother to dramatic, 
nother to verba! ausociaSons with music. But we come 
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tm recognise that, apart from these connexloas, music 
‘may be appreciated for its own inherent beauty, tat 
ia to aay, apart from its sesso, emotSonal or coostive 
influences and from astocitions, symbels, and products 
of “animistic” characterization. The one comman 
nd emsental attitude required for evthete enjoyment 





atoning for the Get time to exotic mame of to other 
‘unfamiliar styles of music, the pamsan feels too reniote 
‘to get, as it were, to grips with the art material. It is 
aver-distanced, On the otber hand, it is anderdistanced, 
when be surrenders himself wholly to its influence in 
och a way that be is a more or less passive instrument 
Played apon by the aac, witht paying any regard 
‘to Wis sensations, images, emotions, or smupulses, save 
nwo for ax they Save izameiately penonal and 
“practical” impt. 

1} The Importance of the Meyatic’’ Feslong 
‘There ave three vain lines of activity which take ws 
away from the pardy peactcal, everyday sapect of our 
experiences. The simplest and most primitive is play. 
Ths fundamentally consets in giving « Stir valve 
to our motor behaviour. The secoad is phantasy, 
{an which, ann day-drneming, wrapped up in ot Sabon 
swe allow our imagination fall pay, regardien of the 
realities of oor eoviroument. The third couskts in 
amyotical expersace i which we lee the noel awarecat 
of ous own individulty, ond of its ration to our 
urmundiags. The ectites (active and passive) of 
tove and reigion afford the rest strikig ond undoubted 
intnooes of this kind of expeienoe—the loot ration 
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of the Self to its environment. I believe that oar 
experience of beauty always gertakm in some degree of 
this mywtlal or cestatie character. Nowhere in art 
cor natnre ms in music de we more Reealy fen! this 
“uplifting of the sout™ as we term It, or as we may 
come to term st, this “ uphiting of the uneanacios”, 
‘But the mystical or eotatefechng must not be allowed 
to go t00 far; otherwite we afe catrind away beyond 
cor ability to expecience beauty. On the otber band, 
‘ules we do, im however tall degree, surrmder on 
practical, everyday attitude that defines the rdation 
of ourelves to our environment, usleas we fel curves 
in that mysterious poetical atmosphere, I do not believe 
‘that beauty can be experianced, whether in musi, 
Palating, sculpture, architecture, ar dancing ; whether 
Jn imagination, ins mathematical problem or in a parnly 
seowary oF emotional experweace. 


CHAPTER U1 
Orr Oxnuant 


‘Tax problem of analyzing and casitying responses to 
‘musi into types is atthe same time intensely interesting 
and notoriously dificsit. 1t is interesting bocanse every 
‘omcert goer has had, at oo time or another, personal 
‘perience with it; and it is dificult Decuuse of the 
immensely complex nature of the human organise, The 
hktory of the problem is rch in inooordinated data, 
oor in clenr-cut conciisions. Thins to be expocted from 
the mtu of the case. For we cannot well separate 
‘the problem of music! enjoyment fram some treatment 
‘of gousral esthatics, attribute of sensation, peychology 
‘of rhythm, harmony, melody; physiology, and numerous 
okber phases, an incision of which would extend oar 
‘treatment to the dimensions of a coraprebensive general 
aycbology of manc, and an exchasicc of which condenses 
‘he treatment toe necesanly fragmentary ant! somewhat. 
‘noopclasive presentation. ‘The former is sponte bere, 
the latter icastvimble. AccorSingly, x middle ozure is 
followed in this study. The readiness with which concrete 
amples of different kinds of rasponse to music can be 
‘mthered, and the adaptability of the problem to the 
ltrospective method, atcount, probably, for the pre- 
dominance of inductive method used by sumerous 
investigators of this field. The ificulty encountered 
‘with this method Is in the ccormously complex 
cexperlences which cannot easily be traced tx the original 
7 
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stimmius; and yet a knowledge of the ociginal stiomlas is 
sneceasary if the analysis is to be complete. In this respect 
the dedactive procedure may be better. This furnishes 
‘us with a comprehensive basis of geacca! experianze, of 
‘which the experionce derived from music is bt one form, 
sand thus supplies ua with a beeader source zasterial 
‘than would otherwise be possible. Terelare, types will 
bbe dastifed according to their general psychological 
Jeve, rather than to thar specie character. Obviowly, 
sch an analysis wil not always permit a clasufication 
‘to comerete types; but, on the other band, it will 
embrace all types of expenences, and (hereby avoid the 
necesity of adding new types to the lst, Tf much an 
analysis in corect, it will have to inclade all the types 
wiready established, whether by investigation in the 
aychologeal laboratory or in everyday observation, 
‘And the availabilty for, and applinition of these data 
to the plan wil then secve as a test of the adequacy 
of the analysis, 

‘Many clamifcations of how parsons diffe: ia their 
responses to a certain stisutas or mtuation have been 
‘made, Many moce are potible, Each cassifcation bus 
‘ty advantages nod its ditadvantages, depending upon 
‘the particular point of view adopted. Some general 
claasifcations into two types are. objective-subjectve 
TWmowing-fcing; istellectualemetional: phytialogial- 
Piyehological ; analyticsynthetvc; reasoning-intuitive 
‘rained-untrained. Other csifeationsare: enwerative, 
‘observational, exotional, erudite: or sensatioaal, physio- 
legion, euational, objective, character; or analytic, 
motor, imagiostive, emotional. Many ofthe causfations 
‘Dentioned represent differences in terms only, for example, 
‘the Imowing-eding, and the intellectual-emotional 
vison. To fact, this distinction between the inowing 
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and the feeling ie not only the most fequentiy found 
dutisetion in the cases tom of types made under coat 
conditions, but represents also the ost popular astiica- 
tion among muncians and laymen. The faraiarwentence 
“bn techoique is lawless, but bis playing lacks feling” 
4s the typical expremion of thin distinction. Bat 
lassifation iata two sock types is tao gener to sarve 
‘he purpose of an adequate analysis. The phypiclogial~ 
Payshological assiieabon, generally speaking, represents 
‘bout the same distinction, in popular parlance, as does 
the objective-ubjective. Ta all theee canSoations, the 
subjective or feling aspect ix oftes intended to cover 
a yague, ununalyzable experince : the so-called stuitive 
response. Bat if we adzlt intvition, farther analysis is 
taclna, “Mornover, it can be shown that what we call 
Intuition ls avery rapidly execated objective respon, the 
scpurnta stages of which we were cruscions of whea the 
‘esponae was orginally being acquired. We ata, there: 
fore, a far ns goibe, avoid thene nnd kia difiatton 
‘by considering types of responses, not as separate entities, 
mutually exclanve, bot a8 stages io a coationous general 
Proce. 

Tn oar reapantes to objective simul, faidy deflate 
eyebologaal processes are involved, ch an sensation, 
perception, memory and imagination. Although, as 
Trl! of th integrative action of the nervous eystem, a 
‘well en of the continity af experience, these proceises 
sarvuot shasply diferentisted, yot theyconveya sufcintly 
Aefinite meaning to make ther serviceable fer ou purpose. 
Since auditory experiences are ce fora of ever 
‘experience, and since « musieal response 11 one form of 
auditory experince, the peychological principles uoder- 
lying our responses to masic are the same as thote which 
‘andes homan responses in general. The ianpoctance 
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of conceiving the response to masic as ont form of 
response in general, inseperably bound up with the later, 
‘camot wel beaver-emphasized. This:sour tarting-point, 

“response to mm, then, be & form of general response 
sand based spon the same principles as general response, 
fa plan for types of reapanse is given inthe plan of general 
rexponse scoepted by gener] peychclogy. From this 
plan I euall select three processes: sensation, perception, 
tnd imagination as best adapted to 0x analysis of oar 
problem. Again it fs advamble to wam against « com 
ception of these types as abvolutely fixed and clearly 
ifecentiated eotites. Human bebaviour does not 
‘work that way. Nevertheles, the types mentioned have 
4 muflcimtly widespread application to clam them as 
Aiferentials 

‘All experieace may be divided into two clamen: 
auditory and son-anditory. Strictly speaking, 0 n0n- 
andltory experience cannot be atid to be musical, but 
‘tat It has a fonction in music, and a highly tampartant 
one, wil be tnicated in a later chapter. Whatever may 
‘be the paychological campler operating in our enjoyment 
‘of musi, it ls by 20 means mited tothe field of endston 
for its sensory materal. Masy fecters ia the tomial 
‘experience simply canmot be explained oa auditory bases, 
Each of the two general classes, auditory and nan 
auditory way cert be divided into the three types 
mentioned : sensoral, peceptual, imaginal, Brey 
described, the mnsoral reponse is limited to the 
‘mystematised and mngrouped sensory material; the 
‘perceptual to the onganized or grouped vexaory material 
immediately present objectively to sense; and the 
{magical to the recreation of this perceptive material 
‘throagh memory activity, or the creation of urwly 

+ chapter xt, 
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slaburated end varied materia! Ghrough the action of 
so-called prodoctive imagination. 
‘Avprrory-REsrowae 

Sensoriah Type 

‘The basis of the senscral type of auditory response is 
the raw sensory material Responses of the sentorial 
‘type are Mente entinly to what is gwen m the auditory 
tinmalns viel; end this stimcios is restricted here to a 
single tone, oc an unanalyaed chord. The characteristics 
of tach a atimalus are, in andibon: psteh, intenmty, 
aration, and quality, and whatever sensorial factor we 
fin, aust be explained as a resat of the eflects of these 
ccharncteristicn 

‘The paychalogy of the seascrial-respanse type is 
characterized chiefly by the absence of higher units, Bach 
‘tarmalas ls experienced as separate unit ; its unaffected 
Dy the preceding stimalus and it wathoot eect upon the 
succending stizauke. The charncter of the stimoluy is 
‘thas independent ofits envirosroent, and although & pire 
type of sermoral experience is only thenretcally existant, 
yt this typo i frequently Imked with others, ad benoe 
‘cntribotes to the general experienne, In fact, when 
(he single stinsutas occupies the focus of atteation and 
‘there 1s but little frmge, the scasorial response actually 
eteritoes the efect, A discord is umplonsast, because it 
is not associated with its suocemor, either ix imagery 
‘or in perception, an association which readily modifies 
«ar alters th feaing-tone if the partiealar Chord woocmaion 
iam progresioz from greater to less complexity of toue- 
form.‘ For similar reasoo, the pleasantnesa attached to 
‘macy bigh taoca through thelr piteh eaviroameat, it Jost 
1 the sensorial type of response, which knows 20 exiron~ 
sent, Ta other words, the pleasentnes-unpleasantnest 
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llets of the attribates of tone; pitch, intensity, duration, 
and quality that may be present, remain unmodified by 
the operation of any higher meatal proceses. The 
smcral reponte ts ntsentally prysclogical. Acourdingly 
‘we should expect to find it in animals, in young children, 
and to a lew degree, pechape, in unsophisticated adults, 

Concerning animals, rable information is meagre, 
‘The comman observation that dogs how! when certain 
tones are played or sung is one instance of phymologcal 
feelig-tone. Such tones if prodaced forte will reult ia 
more vivid elect thas if produced piano, and the 
onginal selection of a particular putch depends, among, 
‘other thmgs, upon resonance properties of the animal’ 
‘ear, The effect of resonance upon feelmg-tane is a 
‘twofold ona If the tone is weak, resonance re-enlorce 
At, and raises it to 2 moderate dynamic degree, which 
‘aun be shown ta be a change from unpleasaninens to 
Phamntnets. If, on the other hand, the tone m moderately 
oad, resonance increases it to the loud extreme, which is 
‘change from pletsantness to unpleasantnesa, Tha extent 
to which resonance increases the tonal unplemantnes 
tan readily be demonstrated. If the closely cupped 
Ihand be placed around the extemal ear oo 2s to act as a 
resonator, and the high tones of a plano be played rather 
Joudly.a region of tone will be found st which the seusation 
Deconaea decidedly painfull ‘The tonal selection, the 
Rigestone of Helmholtz, although it ntroduces a modifica 
‘hon in the more general distribution of feeling-tone already 
‘mentioned, remains none the less proof of the phymo- 
logical pleasantness or uoplessantness of tonal seasation, 
‘apart from al! sazociation. 

‘The relative plessantness of the middle pitch, duration, 
and intensity series, whex compared with the extremes, 
ia shown In the responses af young children to tones. 
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In order to secare some experimental data of this 
istribution of feeling-tone, three series of tones were 
given, and the children's preferences noted. Three 
‘itches Cy, C3, and CP were selected and war played on 
‘8 grand plano in good condition, Middle C (c!) wak then 
{given three times, once if. once mf, snd ouce #Pp. Middle 
(Czs alse sounded for fies second, three secoad, and 
about one-tenth of = second for duration diderences 
Seventy pupils of varions ages wore tasted. They were 
asked which of the three otis of each series they liked 
Deut, which least The order so which the stmmli wera 
given was from low to high, fram lond to soft, anc from 
Jong to short. In order to check the influence of order 
fon the judgment the order wes vaned. The reruta show 
a minimal effect of order on this type of yudement, The 
following tables show the distribution of fecling-towe as 
ound 1a this teat — 





Tn all the tables the mariod preference for stizati 
‘near the imide af each primary serie it evident. Of the 
children tested, the older ones found it very difficult to 
‘make 2 distincbom. Their respons, in many instances, 
‘were less spontaneous and less certain, In 3 particnlar 
group of fourteen papuls, ten showed the norzal sensorial 
sffective response, and four did not. These four were all 
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‘aver foartonn years old and have had eoveral years of 
musa instruction, as a renult of winch ther auditory 
suociations are already developed. “"T cannot say which 
hike best, Ike them all“ “It all depends upon what 
the toue is meant ta represent,” are some of the typical 
anawers tecelved. Many of these older children auked for 
repetitions, others remarked that they probably would 
rot reply in the same way if the test were given thera 
‘again, Whenever a preference for sither extreme was 
showa by 2 younger child—a response which was met with 
but eeldom—an explanation was demanded, und this 
Drovebt to Light that in each case associations were 
functioning. “I ike low tooes, always did; they remind 
‘me of charch bells, that’s why.” “I ike the chert tse, 
Decunse it reminded me of cute bite elf givzg a yum.” 
Several children were asked why they duliked the very 
Tong tone, ot why they Med it least.“ 2's tiresome 
“it's monotonous; “"T get ted listening to the ame 
‘thang. For the very soft one: "Too bard to hear"; 
"Teould hardly hear tt”; " Dadn't now of I really beard 
ft." ‘Theve remarks WDastzate the elements of fatigue and 
stan astocinted cespectively with great daration nnd 
‘minimal intensity. In giving such a test as thus at i 
ecomary ta use extremes of theserien. A sft tooe mstead 
of @ barely audible tone will naturally show a noch 
renter percentage of preference, since the strain of 
attention is materially redoced. Thus @ group of five 
‘upila prefered the aoft tone to the mf tooe when the 
Jarmer was played quite softly and yet rendly audibly, 
Decame “itis 20 nice ad soft“. But this prefereace 
“vunshed as soon as 2 #fp tone was suetituted: 

‘Tho sensorial effect is more interestingly shown in 
Tespontcs to consonance and dissonance. In fact, nether 
‘the sophisheation which mommal adulthood of today 
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pecemarily brings with it, nar sere} years of musical 
‘raining, which, as we shall se, leads away from the 
sensorial eect, a able to wipe out this typically fanda- 
meatal response. Table IV reprearats the results obtained 
or twelve classes of persons. Tealated intervals, separated 
‘by suficient panscs, were used a2 stimali, They were 
played at a moderate intensity, in the middle pitch 
regen, open x welltuned grand-piano, without the 
‘we of the pedal. Duration of each stumlus was about 
three seconds, ‘The wbjects responded in terms of 
marked pleasaatocas, moderate pleamatoea, neutral 
lective-tone (if such exiss), moderate unpleasantness 
td marked unpleasantoes. The twelve caso repeeaeat 
selected groups in v0 far a9 all were rome students; 
‘they represent unselected groupe isso far as thay include 
Pervons ranging i age from seven to ndoithood; am 
‘axial traaiog from 0 to years; and an musical talent 
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{et the following cismbstion: major third, octave, 
‘minor tind, rays sixth, mince xh, angmeated fourth, 
pera fourth, perect ith, minor seveath, major second, 
taajoe seventh, minor send. This x sebeantaly io 
agreeenot woth the invesngations of other writes. In 
fact, tf Ua distnbution of fecingtoce that gies sie 
a some rola of Barmonic progresion 

Ta apitaf the fac that wamerona sources of roc 
fnto sich a test, uch as the charactetic dimionmndo 
quaty of the-plano tone, the eects of aftenimagn, 
the anticipatory judgment, merry response, and Ieeal 
cantons, the dnbation of feling-tone in Table TY 
1 much too pronounced and teo cataly in agreement 
‘With the facto of phyclogy and pyle, to be expaied 
cw other than toal grounds. Ths coxatancy with which 
‘hha dutnbution ia met is shows io Table V, wich 
contaio the peremtila ditibatian of th total judganta 
of each class, the various clames representing masked 
Ailerencesm subject material, Thess indivi! illerences, 
Theweve, fal to produce any marized eviation in feeing- 
tone from the dutnbstion already found. 
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“The main conclusion to be drawa from theen tables 
is that in the seasory matenal for auditon there ls 
letibution of feeing-tone winch is relatively constant, 
snd i itsell, may inftuence any response to tones, whether 
‘the latter be presented singly ar im the complex forma of 
music, This allective characteristic of the tonal etimakas 
in, other thingy being equal, endependent ofthe meividual. 
Te ts present oe all types of audntory elles, though st 
sxlers into them m various degrees, Genetically, it is 
the most fundamental type of response, ance it it at 
least to a lager degree the: the typon to be described 
later, moce guueral, formung an essential part of many 
‘esponaes and some part ofall reponse 

In opite of tha gmeral phywological bass, however, 
‘the sensorial etlect 2 not entirely independent of past 
erpericnoe, Ton aflcve character of the auetory 
stimulus changes forthe indvidsal, although the change 
is dow. Thus is m necenury remit of the ewentially 
physioloncal basis ofthis response. Varied effot, or itt 
‘equivaleat : rgunic adaptabon, which is a fondamental 
sharacteite of all animal behaviour, is responsible 
for this change A stimalus, not barf to the 
nguainm, bocnmes midflerest ; tod with indiference it 
asmumes  nentral atlective-tose. Or, « camplenty of 
‘toneform st fit necmitsting orgams strain for ita 
adequate registration, may, chroagh many repetitions 
and organic adaptation, involve less and les stra, at 
‘he same time inereaang In pleasantoess Thus a is 
‘hat chords, which at fist are dendedy unplessant, row 
Jew wmplanant an they are baad agam and again. (Tht 
‘ange mut wot be canfosed with the change that they 
_uudergowben responded to asa part of their envaranment ) 
Several hundred repetitions, covering pened of ons 
‘week, mere necesery to change the onginaly slightly 
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nto 2 neutral tone for 2 seven-yesrcld eidld; two 
‘months of practice oa « plane composition containing 





hanged it fom an unplaasaot stimzlun to a denadedly 
plasant one for a seveate year-old pup Three 
yur of acquaintance mith modern barmooy changed 
' teacher frona an opponent toa warm admurer of modem 
harmony ; ten year eid the same for another teacher: 
five yours for & third The change in ecotoril-eoct 
‘whnewed in pops as they contooe ther muse study 
1 an obnervation which moat experienced teachers have 
nde One must be carefal. however, mn making » 
dugposia,sioce in many mstances the change many rerult 
Yeo from. tered sacsocal response than from. thr 
subetitutio of higher form of response for the ensocial 
forma. “A real change in senscial eflect in given by the 
Intorical development of meske 12 which the develop- 
‘ment ané applicaton of harmony, apart fom al questions 
af chord successions, form an unbroken progress from 
fiaaple to complex ratio Plyxialogicaly, this pragrem 
in mquivalent to 2 transtion from simple to complex 
sensatian-form 

‘The seasonal response, then, af the typed response 
of young chilicen, ontraioe’ edulis, and untalented 
pupls. Of twelve adults, whotc mutical association 
wan of m most limited ind, all found thinds and aixtha 
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agrecable when compared to seconds or sevenths, & 
Autrbutioe which remained also wben chords, mstead of 
separate intervals, were played 

‘Acodmaly, we shovkd expet to find sensonel 
sleaustnes predominating markedly ia popular mune 
[A glanoe tinongh this Lind of muscal iferatore wil 
show this pedaminance Thirds and seth aboand from 
"Feather your Nest”, "I'd love to Fall Asleep and 
Wake Up in My Mamniy’s Arms,“ Louinaza", to the 
allan Opera of Belin! and Dunwett (lor example 
‘thenextetie fram “Lncia“), Among other things, enaonal 
Plensantness of interval and chord strocture {9 one 
eterminant of the populanty of composition And 
probably the feal cause for the popularity also of such 
pleces as Dvorak’s “ Humoresque, the “Bacar” 
from the Tales of Hafinane, “Holy Nght," and 
" Junnitn i to be found in the exphas placed upoo 
thirds and surths m these compoutons. The affective 
tape of the unaueciated muncal tumalia x one sora 
of matical enjoyment 

But, although the seaoral response is typscl forthe 
(geeral tmtrained clas, ft 1s not entirely absent in the 
response of even the most specialized grow, the pro- 
fesional-nsncan groop  Kreisler or Thxbant ood tnt 
draw a ual down bow, GalCare But sutain a sogle 
tone for sheer besaty of tone to become operative 12 
‘the response of the musician. A voral teacher, upon 
Tearing a famous bantone sustain a angle tooe ma 
production of Rigoletto, exclaimed “That tace alone 
1s wort the price of admis.” Again, when a sudden 
foctsainn Weeaks wp aay asionative scheme which 22 
fmetioning forthe trained tstener, the eflect is enentialy 
secaial,forced im this inotance by the intenmty of the 
tious, And this is natural, since whenever a complex 
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fect ms present, its auditory basis an chyecte timate 
which never realy loses its pranty claim upon the 
attention of the organism 

The predominant form of attentian sn the sensonal 
response is the non-volustary or spontaneous form 
Involuntary attention ia present whenever extreme tirade 
tall at forth Non-volustary attention predominates 
Decanse ofthe esrenally pleasant nature of the sumo, 
for however unpleasant certain tonal stimul may be, 
taken collectively, the pleasant outweigh the wnplearant 
‘Nonmally there are moce consonances than dusomences 
m tho average compomtson, more tones of medio 
pitch and wntensty are used than tones of either extreme 
ff the two sencs Tn fact, when this preponderance of 
pleasantness i destroyed, mine ceates to attract the 
secsorml type of listener The euental urge for ths 
(ype phymological plasantes, resulting from the 
natures of separate stumult When these cease to be 
pleasant, voluntary attention, his eathest and moet 
Fundamental form of attention, ceases to function 

Ts not ta be wondered at, then, why # child does not 
relish a Bach Fugue, oc the average laymen later work 
cof Revel The attractiveness of these wocks bes elsewbere 
thax im phymological pleasantness or sta chyctive 
fequivalest physical moderation Appreciation of och 
works demands the hygher types af response which we 
have yet to consider Sensorual respocse 2 charactened 
by aminzsum amount of mental effort and the pleamize 
in this effect is within as easy reach of the moten af af 
the intellectually supenor This distsction exylaina 
‘why the average non-musical person finds plessure 15 
listening to music which the avuscan terns banal and 
commonplace It explains the prevalence af poplar 
sausic, partly that of jer and the spontaneity of response 
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‘many musical andiences to composiunns of a so-called 
lighter vein. In panting, we fod the oomtaet of 
sensorial respoase in peeferenc foc smpie colour: a 
the nage we fd it the cheap melodrama; in bteeture, 
in the popalat cove. ‘The smsrial type of reapense ia 
not tobe deprecated a2 1 device ofthe Gov, Mie can, 
‘in tel, be nether good ner tad. The sonra rxponse 
4 « peyehological necemty¢ at forms the sole type of 
reeponoe of which man onginally is capebie. Tenning 
fod edocation may lead away fron it, bot it remains 
the absolutely indwspensable source upon which all later 
dlevalopments depend 


Perceptual Type 


‘The perceptual response may be descnbed as the 
interpretation of the sesorial effect ‘The sensorial effect 
{is ementially concerned with qualtien, which explains 
its caarced afectivenesx. In its pure (orm it contains 
litt else than the pleasnt-mpleanant distribation, The 
perceptual response, on the other band, x concerned with 
auditory things : progresnom, sequence, sotive, phrase, 
foo, oullas, contrast, ascent, deicant, movemeat, and 
many otherz Both types. ave x common basis 
fn maseocgan stimulation, in which respect they ate 
marked off rather deinitey from the typet yet to be 
‘considered. The basic difference between the Perceptual 
and the sensonal respocses isthe presence in the former 
and the absence in the latter of relatioships, The 
seomorial responae represents a single unprestion upon 
swomcioumens. in the perceptual repovee, the efect of 
ach separate stimulas ig determined by tts exvtronment 
‘What has preceded the present stimulus leaves ite 
infuence upon if A tone now becomes a part of « 
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aclody, a chord becomes a part of a tonality, and a 
Phrase becomes part of «form, 

‘The peychological basis of the perceptual type of 
reachon is given m the poycholgy of lugher-units, 
Conicioumes never consists of one abvolutely dear 
lenpression Instead, it combuzes with one mast clear 
ampression many others of Jess degrees of clearsen. 
‘These latter constnste the socalled image of ennscious- 
resi Reaction ws higher wuts prodaces for conscioumers 
the spatial and texppora! senes. The prime exential for 
1 paychologcal series 18 an overlapping or at least 2 
linking of one stimulus with the next. Stumulation 
separately produced phymcally, ere grouped m eanscions 
‘eas sto a paychologeeal unt, The principles upon which 
the formation of higher onits depends are the princples 
of the various types of aasclation 

Accordingly, we speak of the span of consciousness 
Tn the tense here used, thos span sa restrcted te otimult 
objectively present, and hence excludes the operation 
‘of memory proper and of imagmatien. The span 19 
determined entwely by the objective stimalu, and may 
bedescrbed asa cortical after-mage. It1sthe equivalent, 
tn a wy, of the epecroun prevent of James, Tous per- 
‘ception 18 used is its narrow peychologual vease, and not 
1m the wider popular sense in which it may be entirely 
independent of senseorgan stimslation. The requistes 
for the perceptual reaction, thos understood, ra a senes 
of objective stiouh and syuthess of these mto & angle 
‘unit of consciousness. Stated in mural terms, ths 
meus that the reaction to a5 anditory stimulus 38 
determined by preceding and suceacding anditaryetimuh 
A tone 1s reacted to as part of its exw:ronment, the 
E m the progresion C-D-E ws a diffrent E than that 
in the progression C#-D-E. 
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Evidence m support of the realty of the anditory- 
pareeptual type of response falls into three classes: 
eneralpaychologcal, mnsicsVhistoncal, and expen- 
‘mental Since perception is « form of reaction in genera, 
‘hat 1s to say, since t functions 1m other sense depart: 
iments, and since andibon : but one form of sensory 
resporse, this m rtself strongly suggests peroeptual 
response to music. In fact, on adequate payebology of 
‘mune will have to port application of sts principles 
tw other sensory Gelés. The muncabhistorical evidence 
1s found in the selectreneas shown by composers nnd 
an the trmtuct oo armoay Melody, harmony and 
‘thythin, the three elements of artiste music aze all per 
ceptive terms Melody can be preseot in consciousness 
cooly i the response to a fist tone cates over ato the 
response ofa second tone Harmany, mts arse form, 
exists only if a preceding chocd leads ndo w susceeding 
‘hord , and rhythm exists only whea the tne distances 
between at least three palees are given, ‘This leads to an 
important omelusen that any effect involving the 
attrinutes of melody, harmony, or shyt, ie basically 
a perceptual elect Without perception there can be no 
melody, no harmony, so rhythm The rule of melodie 
and harmome succession, and of rhythame diveraty have 
‘een formulated ab a result of the exustence of peroeptual 
reaction If the chord progression G-H-1-J-X 18 food, 
aud that of K-J-I-H.G ss poor, mscally, snd af each 
cord separately is acceptable, then the order u the only 
reasoa for making the distinction Order means series, 
fod gor response, we saw, 8 perceptual respanse The 
restrictions placed upon connexons of triads and other 
‘chords, the rules for sxth-chord succeasons, the ditinc- 
‘ton Between the pasting fouraxth chord and the 
cadential four-sisth chord, are entirely the result of our 
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responding to tones perceptually Tbe muscalanadequary 
of any Sed system of figured bea is thus shown. A chard 
Jing as many suscal fancies asst bas eaviroaments 
A lone as sany 2s xt has neighbouring tones But asin 
cavaciowsunss there & a dulfeence im clearness in the 
clements of the higher-umt, 9, ia audition, not all tones 
or chords wal have eqaal importanes an the perceptual 
reepoose. Prisepality and ssbotdinatioo, or relativity, 
18 at the base of al! mascal theory and prastice, from 
the payehology of Lipps, Wemmarm, Bingham, nd 
Meyer, to the treatwes of Goetschias, Robinson, Hl, 
and Strobe; from the rhythm of Boltos, Squi 
Meumuna, to that of Bucher, Hauptmann, and Riemann , 
‘rom the harmoay of Ramen, Helmboita, and Stump, 
to that of @'Indy, Debusyy, and Serabm. Al thee 
‘theories and ther application retect the widespreed 
‘operation of peroeptal response 

‘The experstvental evdence for ths type of response 
found in the reoarded effects vpon penons as we) amt 
‘har ntroppectons, Woes tooes are given on the ano 
1 non-tonahty, that m to aay, ip an Uxfaraiarenviron- 
‘est, and when these tones fallow one another at the 
rate of approrinately ove pet meand, the memory span, 
the amber of tones that isheld as «amity in conscious. 
neg vans from two, for very young 2x4 auditonally 
work perwoos, to sux and veven for older or talented 
Parsons When a single tone w given and followed by 
other tones in unfamiliar tonality at the rate of ono pet 
second, wath x pause of a second between, the pend 
‘Brough which i yudged ssme aso diferent am Ins 
‘een found to vary from five seconds to twenty-one and 
over, according 19 the memory span of the partiular 
perv. The span for thythmic pattems depends ugoo 
‘the particolar patterns sed, the tempo, and the method 
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‘of prewntation. When a quarter note has the duration 
of one balé-ccond, the span for a certain series of patterns 
thas been found to vary from 


PIA AINAALNRNS 
‘when the rhythms ara given without cooent 

‘The influence of eavwcament spon a angle strnuln 
1s Mlustrated when an attempt is made to secare a test 
for harmoose memory span The results of such a tert 
indicate, beyond any doubt, that the elect st not purely 
Ihurmonse, but contains, an many cases, a medodic du 
crimination on which ths judgment ie based Thus in a 
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‘the sequence ix marked for a number of persans, by the 


meoty fer 


‘That auch modes of response were used, was shown not 
‘only by the collective distribution of the anewer, but also 
by individual reptiee of mature persons, who hummed the 
‘melodic line whee asked to bum what they bad heard 
15 comparing melodies sach as 
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{ndwwiduals frequently respond to the fifth tone, instead 
‘of to the fourth tone as the changed tone The axe 
of the interval between the fourth and the ffth tone in 
‘the second example, marked in comparison tothe remain- 
ing mtervale of this melody, as the bams for judgment, 
6 ia shown by the introwpectioas obtamed “It was 
‘separated more from the fret four tomes", the melody 
‘Nimped at this point,” are alustrations Again, when 
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series of melodhes of the sume length and pitch range 
are ven 23 etal, marked diforence ithe percentages 
fof correct memory spin are found according to the 
esticular tone or tones changed If the tones of the 
melody were responded to seperately, this could not 
occur, since individual dlferencet would function as 
compensatmg errors in en unselected group. The sctual 
‘istrbation found foe ten maodiee each of which con- 
usted of ve tones, played at the rate of one per second 
in uan-tonality was" 29, '38, 60, 68, “63, 03, "54. 74 
‘10, 77 The bases for these auferences in melodic 
perception aa revealed by thas test were. x, Samenean 
difference of pitch ; 2, Change in erection (ascent r. 
decent), 3, Fest azd last tones, highest and lowest 
tones; 4. Extent of change (quantity), 5, Subdivigon 
ato tonality fragmenta (C-D as part of C mayor, PEGE 
as part of E major, or as 6 and 7 of A minor-melodie), 
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series (association wath seme farubar melodic fragrant), 
‘Tho introspectons of parsons n tests of muncal response 
are rich in perceptual typee, since any element involving 
‘malody or chythe: is peromptnal in nature. The peer 
dominance of movement found in the introspection» is a 
reflemion of ether rhythmic or melodic perception, which 
forms the greater part of the umal auéstory response. 
In fact, every detailed introspective report contams 
som element of perceptual response A glance through 
‘the lteratare sal that is needed to prove this. Sentences 
uch ag: “I know I did it differentiy,, it all depends 
‘upon what goes before and what comes after”; “I do 
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ot know whether itis the one chord which Cam answermg 
fer, or tha wale group"; “I recogmeed the chord 
clearly before, but ths time it comes mn such a funny 
lace that it sounds like 2 diferent chord 

‘bear the one chord without thinlang af the others 
"Wat 4 foolish qoastion | 2 chord never sounds twice 
‘exactly tha same to me,” are typical instances, gucked at 
random from the introspection of pupils 


Attention in tha Perepinal Revponse 
Since perception i a conscious proome demanding for 
{ts proper operation both analysis and wyathesis, at 
accompanied by active or voluntary attention. It means 
4 response to the stimulus diferent from the nature 
of the stumulus itself Ths added uncrement isthe rorlt 
cof sustained concentration or mental work. Perception 
tnd active attenton are so closely interwoven that we 
can properiy substitute one word for the other in not & 
few matances. Consequently, the phymological oon- 
comitants of active attention are also those of percept 
“Whun T go to « concert,” said an intellect, normally 
talented pupil," I don't want to think, I want to sit back 
and enjoy the mone. T1l never be a rusieal highbrow 
Stoce puception u the means of responding to bigher- 
‘unity it involves a holding in consciousness of the 
seoontion after the objective stumatas has vaniahed. And 
‘aot a bolding of ane sensation only, but of several sensi 
tuons, This w exsentily the mechanism of thought 
1h true that the physiology of the perceptual response 
ives ma smmimal group winch is charactensed by pasuve 
sttention—just a the sca alter-enage i prtant witht 
fctive atteation—bnt this is only the Jower extreme nod 
plays but an amignicant part fo the perceptual response 
Morenver, perception ia more often « deliberate process 
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‘than a method of tral and econ. It ina response through 
an coviraument vehich emphases oo aspect at the 
expense of others Al this is essentially a prodact of 
clove attaation The latter remains at the bottom of 
perceptual response Nor docs the tracaforaation of fly 
Seveloped percepts iato habits invalidate this, for when 
‘we respond balktully, the content of caracousnest 2 
flereat from that accompanying perocptnal response, 
tad for our purpows bere we may say chat we have 
ceased to respond perceptually. This correlation of 
ppanive attention with the sensonal response und of 
active attention with the peroeptnal reponte if $0 
marked tbat a change in Uhe form of attention carrion 
‘witha a change 1a the form of response When frequent 
repetition of the same stinuh have made the enganal 
snalysie and nynthesssupertuows, oor responses boone 
‘usentally seasonal m type, which x neura-complen 
functioning a8 a unity, takes the place of the redex 
‘characterinng the soncrul response already described. 
‘And conversely, lthoogh perceptual response, and, 
‘through if, active attention, 8 ewectully the response 
and attitede of the musical traped, the same type of 
attention is not always abut ia the atutude of the 
Ingman. He, too, has at Jest & semblance of uml 
‘diom Tas tay got exceed a few tthe pattems, 
ctromatic bammones, and melodie outhnes, yet these 
fice to give some peroeptual bass He bas acquired 
these not by dint of achvely attending to the 
auditory stim, but by countless repetitions of chance 
pressions: the piano, piancle, or phonograph of the 
newghbour; the strectorgac, the “ move" of theatre 
orchestra for instance For nota few such sounds furaish 
‘ane not ony aw pesave atteation, bot far many of ms, 
of fovoluntary attention, m which the stinmlus foeet 
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diselt agunst oor wil pos sonscoumes. We do not 
find the layman employing active sttentinn, but S08 bn 
content instead 10 apprecate the stimnlas emeorially. 
‘And since artitve mie demands a perceptual proces: 
for am adequate apprenation, the layman i enintcrsted 
sm camic marc which he caneet "andertand”” Tesenet 
Decumse the layman could not understand, but becamse 
the effort m actwe attention required to andertand = 
trmter than that employed by thos type of subject 
‘An inexperienced, normal adsl, A, aftended a 900g 
recital for a mamcal rend, B., and, when it waa over, 
rama that, with the exception of exe or two manor 
things, she had found it withoot appeal. then played 
‘throug the compoattons and pointe ct various pars, 
whereupon A, asked "Was all that an there?” This 
poteninity fr edacabity in perepteal response ents 
for evry norma wibject. But x demands x kigher, moe 
compler mental atitade for is development than the 
‘sensorial response The sensorial response remains, with- 
‘out quatiientions, the orginal path of Jeast renstance. 


Fonlongtone v9 the Perceptual Response 
To the plesurepain distribution of the senonal 
vesponue, the perceptual proces adds the excitement 
repose dutribution The latter, in the last analyus 
w merely pleasure-pata in the service of higher meatal 
operation. Excitement 1s either painful or pleasurable 
according to whether the goal, immediate or remote, 
1 painful or pleasurable. A goal 1 always involved 
‘when there is movement ; and there 1s auditory more- 
‘ment whenever there is melody or thytim, that m to 
my, wherever there is an auditery higher-anit. The 
feeling-tone in pereeptual reeponse is thos infinenced 
by the attention factor. Mental work, like physical 


ze 
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‘work, is ementislly unpleasant. And, since active 
attention ‘6 the basis of perceptual response, this type, 
dinpped of the influence meationed, 15 (endamentally 
tenpleasant. This i shown ia the remark already quoted, 
fn which fhinkang is opposed to enjoyment. It is shown, 
farther in the wellknown dubke of manc which one 
cannot sadertand, Ta native Setiogtone, then, a8 far 
sth is determined by the typeof attention, the vensoral 
type Is pleasant, and the peocptoa! is unpleasant. 
Fat the uapleasantnes of active attention is counter 
Ialanoed hy two other elements: the plesnurblentas 
resting from the new aspects which peroeption ysl, 
sch a3 form, outhne, moverest, ree and fall, strain 
and relaxation, and the greater ease of perceptual 
espouse which expenence brings with it, The biological 
fanebon of the response In hugher-anit is 10 momma 
the effort expended by the organism. ‘That 1s to say, 
‘the formation af gher-unsts tends to lead te the forma 
tio of renee As we contmue to respond to the same 
stimolas, cor response tends to became more and mare 
habitual, wovolving Jeu and Ins eflrt, remulting io 
change in the feding-tone of the perceptual response, 
‘Thin is origizally unpleasant, bat Uhroogh the operation 
‘of famhanty it may Decome pleasant. Tbe 
Pleasurableness of exposes usdonbiedy based upon 
Perception, results, pechape, las from the added elements 
‘whueh perception bring, than fom the charge in the type 
of respouse For am expenentad sobyect, «normal 
perceptual response involves no more work than a sensceal 
response does for an untrained sbject. The faling-towe 
further complicated by the excalemantzepone dutiba- 
‘ion, which in tum is determined by elements of expecta- 
tion, setitaction, surprise, agreement, and 90. on; 
secardiog te which excitement may sesame either 4 
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pleasurable or a painfol tooe A treatment of this 
‘pect, too, should follow, rather than precede, the thard 
response-type, the taaginal. It ismentioned bere secely 
to completa the three elements underlying the feeling- 
tone 19 perceptual response attention, expenence, 
and excitement repore 


Dustrnon of the Perceptual Rexpomse 
‘We have limited perception to the response to an 
objective stumulus, allowing later for the play of past 
experimen m tho response to the objective stumalus. 
Accordingly, training which, inthis seme, is not restricted, 
to profeanocal training or study, bat 1s practically 
synoqymoue with past expersence, determines the readiness 
mth which the perceptaal response takes place, Thi 
oem of respoose, then, is typical for the muscan, 
the normal stedent, and the talented layman who has 
Ihad rich association, as bstener, wath tonal stiul The 
‘perceptual response is an index of the presence of rnsical 
talent Yetiations in memory span ere shown not only 
in the expenmeats qooted, but also in the common 
obvereation of the ease with whch certain persons 
reproduce extended phrases after a angle preseatation 
‘A span remaining the upper lzmit for one person, accom- 
panied by pronounced active attention, becomes 
practically as effortless as a sensorabreaction for the 
ppersin who has @ much greater epan. This explains the 
pleanuce of the moncian and the talented lutencr in 
‘2 response which, for the untalmsted, involves an effort 
‘ut of all propertion to the remakt Perceptual response, 
mall but a very primtive form, 1 largely absent from 
‘the response farms of the untalented person This 
‘ype of response is pre-emunently that of the talented 
person, Between these extremes we have the moderate 
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presence of perceptual response mong Aorma) subjects 
A subject of moral coscal silty can, through training, 
develop 4 not maeigniscant degree of perceptual power 
‘For the peroeptual process eccompanies all lif, and if 
‘we can Kearn at all, we can develop 19 perception The 
_mpertance of peezptual development in musical response 
vs am the fact that it furmahes an anewer to the much 
debated question as to whether or not trainng in 
‘msc mereases our enjoyment of the art That rt 
undoubtedly does increase thas exjoyment is shown by 
‘the vastly superior store of stizwalt which the percept! 
‘process ultimately furnishes, When a muncian responds 
to motives, phrases, yeatences, movements, harmonic 
sequences, abd what not, with the mmr ease thet centrist 
the layman to a single tone or chord, or xt most three ot 
four tones or chords, the former expanezees vot only 
the pleasurableness of these elecscats theanselves, Dut 
tulso that of x great variety of assocations, to which 
‘they qe rue Tf the taleuted person had to dank about 
‘hese things as the untalented person does, the perceptoa 
reaponse would remain eoentially sopleawnt Tt i 
‘becanse che perceptual response for the musican partalses 
of the charactenatics of habits that the response involves 
1 minimam of work. ence when the layman is coo- 
fronted with « fogue, the appreciation of which demanda 
melodic and formal analytio (ance the mcdental 
harmonies made by the simultanencs presence of two 
oF more malades are the result of teelodic structure, 
sm which respect they are to be understood), the effect 
1 unpleasant because his perceptive faculties are not 
equal to the task, and we get the puns “A fugue 6 a 
‘composition m which axe voce comes in etter sxother, 
and ane person goes out after another.” Again, ia 
progressions such as the following. 





‘The vividoesa of each diicord may canse an unplensast 
‘fiect no long a8 we respond to each chord separately 
But to the person whose memory-apan ie equal to the 
‘entire progresuca, the movement ito a fcal pomt 
of repose results in a dixent elect, all the chords 
Decomng leadeapchords into the fal chord Attention, 
Ding chrected toward the latter, Boks the others merely 
“mm puuamg”, that is to may, they occupy postions 
‘more orn in the frags of attention The same peychor 
logical atttade holds f we respond to the melodic aspect 
of the example. Here melodic movenmt oop 
‘he locos of attexton, and the dimonances which the rane 
‘chances to make in passing along, stand in the fringe 
‘Thee postions i the Seid of consrioeeness have diferent 
affective qualities 

‘Tha dagren to which = mubject eespande 10 higher 
‘units is oan of the most ampartant elemants, af not the 
most important clement, tx the soditory fd of umsical 
‘enjoyment. To-day, for the layman atleast, the mayor 
‘and sinor tnads form the upper limits of consonance. 
“Thay are also the bass ofthe msi from Back to Wagner. 
‘Tome combinations representing mace compler ratio than 
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these are, for the average pero, mpiensst unlem 
responded tain environment The preponderance, there 
fore, of disonances in madern rc, explams the dichke 
‘of the layman for this type of music. Of course, when 
strangenes, xovelty, end soch thangs ase response 
fora pleasarable eect, we are deainag wth an association 
and not a purely anditary response. The associative 
eqpocse wil be discused later. Sensorially ot physio- 
logicaby, modern harmonies are unpleasant for the 
untrained Ktener, which (but another way of saying 
(Gt a perceptual process is necenary, or was necessary, 
‘at some time in the past expenence of a hstener, for a 
proper auditory appreciation of roodere masic. The me 
daction holds far the appreciation of socalled clasic 
‘mune, which represents more complex structures than 
‘those of the popular mmasic Clase music (F nur the 
term mately because af its wade application, prycho- 
logically st Goes not represent any type), demands a 
Pereeptinal process when compared with the popular 
tune, faefiarty with which bas enabled even the 
layman to respond exsentally sensocally without 
swcifcing melodic and hythmc smprestions The 
popular bell thet the ustmined listener enjoys some 
more than the trained Istener is hosed upon the false 
sagumptlo thatthe traied tener is constantly thanking 
bout the mais. Thins nat true. The traming enables 
the listener to increase Mi store of senseral response, 
and thas alo to inerease is sources of pleasure. The 
Alike of the xuticlan fer poor popular mule is 20 the 
remult of an ethically super concepticm, but the reult 
cof the obvious nature ofthe progression, which no ionget 
file the demande which his improved powers of com- 
probension make A muntu is just as capable of 
exjoying a popular (une semochily ax m the ieymin 
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Thowsand-foid repetition af these simple stimuli bas 
resalted in such complete edaptation that the original 
flective tone is all but leet Many municlane have fad 
the experience af seemg the charm of ther f-vounte 
crmposers during youth grow less and less as experience 
‘with tones continved. This is but an instance af adapta 
ion, and the effet thereof cxmot be avoided 


Imaginal Type 

‘The unagiaal type of response, as the name wiicatey, 
Fests fram the play of imagery, Peromptual rexpante 
‘wan cueatinlly preseatetive, magica) response 
reprewatative To the extent to which we allowed 
‘te functioning of past expenence in perceptual response, 
‘we anticpated the ssagwsl type, Smce Inman 
experience 18 no more a seica of separate units than the 
‘wind 18 a veri of vepurate facuteg, we have to deal 
vith az anbroken process in which type diereaces are 
rather dilcences of degra, or stages of development, 
‘than unconnected aparzments and epartments Never: 
‘theless, the dutinction between the peroeptonl and the 
tmmaginal types should not be lost sight of . the former 1s 
ewentally physologsal, based upon the pretence of an 
objective straulas; the latter = exsentidlly prycho- 
logeeal, based upon the presence of an auditory subyective 
stumulus. To the extcat that an objectrve stimu is 
present in imagunal respomse, ths reponse 1 perceptual 
in nature. 

Concepts sach as tonality, antecyeted chordal resale 
dons, response to a melody tw Aarmony, and the like, 
are results of an imaginal process in its reproductive 
form. This is the most usual form of adalt 
Tesponse to mune; and because the substance of ths 
response onjste largely a imagery, its operation 
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frequently overiooked. ‘The extent to which it 
‘operative is shown by the response to the uvual forms of 
presentation of muse—coocet, recital, und 30 on, 
and by the data gathered m the psychological laboratory 
‘under controled condktions. When, after x codem 
povelty, one musa exclaims. “Wonderful! " and 
nother equally talented musioan “Rotten!” the 
llerence cannot be sensorial, or, io this case, even 
peteeptaal. Instead, exch Iusteaer brags to beer upon 
the objective stimulus an expenence extremely ich 
1m anditory and ‘mocauditery amocations, and. the 
stimulas is responded to and interpreted 1a the light 
of thus experience 

‘A test was given im which comparisons were tinde 
between phrases based upon cur tonality aystem,and non- 
tonality pheates. Those tested were students of muse, 
aged seven to adulthood, talent ranging from very 
superior tojnferior Two pur of phrases were fave, Oe 
for melody, one for harmony. Hathetic preference was 
‘asked for. When the foar phrases sre combined the 
dnta owed that 92 per cent of the listeners preferred 
the tonalty phrase, 8 per cent the aon-tonality praset 
‘The disteibution for the harmonic example was go per 
ent and 10 per cent ; and for the melodie examples 
91 per cent and 9 per cent This agreement maicates 
Chat melodies, althoagh objectively the tonshty sed not 
bee present, are heard no leas éu donally than harmonies 
tm which the tonality 1 objectively present Hlarg 2 
phrase im tonality is nothing mare than supplying an. 
‘caviroument given by past experience, an operation 
of reproductive imagination If the esthetic dilerences 
mentioned were sensorial in natzre, we should expect 
to find marked diferesces between the melodic and the 
‘harmonic aspects, for physiologically the former is very 
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arapls compared to the fatter Sensorally, all pro- 
‘sessions of single tones produced on the same instrament 
‘tod x the same pitch region are exsentilly allke, Jor 
they all produce sinilar tone-forms in the ear. The 
pitch senes is a continuous series, in which association 
of pomts rests solely upon pitch proximity. All 
Penodicty, snch as that of the octave, a8 harmonic In 
ature Two nos-tonality melodies, accordingly, should 
show approximately equa) msthetie disribution, For 
several classes of unselected persons the actual 
datnbutin for the two meloduas given was 59 per oat 
and 42 per cent, winch, when compared with the go par 
cent and 10 per cent distnbation ox 4 tonality basis, 
1 waignlicant contrast For the same reasoa a mafor 
triad was preferred 281 ont of 289 times to a perfect 
lth ; but enly 49 out of 22x times to a munor trind. 
In the trlad-fith comparison, the triad was reported 
dcidadly pleasant by aumerous subjecta; La the major 
rinor comparson this respocae beeame largely ene of 
‘moderate pleasastnen: 

‘When the folowing two chords were used as stamalus 
tnd the aubfects required to note their preference and 
thelr Uke or dishke, 34 per cant reported the second 


‘as stimulas only 6 per cent reparted the second chord 
pleasing im sound. though the chord is the same as in the 
first exmple The secand example is = progression 
from consonance to dissonance, and the latter, being 
interpreted in the light of the former, is unpleasantly 
‘inged. Tn the frst example ths treamtion is absent. 
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1a this case the response is to the absolute degree of 
iasonance, which, bing moderate isnot very unpleasant 
‘These lsttrations, limited though they are, are yet 
suficient to indicate the marked eflect of environment 
‘upon the separate anditory stimu. Moreover, environ- 
seat need not be objectively present, bat may be supplied 
by Amagery axa resale of teuning. Nor need the 
perceptual span be limited to two chords. It may and 
docs extend mach farther, the actual extent varying with 
‘ative capacity aod with the tralaing ofthe Individual 

‘The efict of tratzmg, which, un the sense here uted, 
4 the oqalvalent of a reprodactsvemaginal process, 
ab necn by the following experiment, mm which 4 con 
wonancedistonace test was goven 10 x troup of trained 
fmusioans The mstructwoas called for a judgment 
a6 to whether or not the tone combunatins (vanous 
lntervals) were better or worse in consonance or harmony. 
Wath the matructian purponey Inited to ths dacripten, 
racheally the eate group found it imposible to 
Aussociate the stimulus from an imaged environment, 
“Thane that tone going up and the other down” T 
hear a modulatiea into the dominant.” "Tones of 
1 minor second go togather very mmoely, they suggest 
4 suraber of progressions to me” “Often I beard 
the tones leading to other toncs, and when the next 
example was somethung ese it de not fit.” ‘The tendency 
10 respond to a stimulus 1 smuroement w28 so strong, 
for this group of persons that only after repeated trials 
‘wert judgments oo the separate mtervals secured, and 
‘then not without frequent reversions to type. 


Distribution ofthe Fmaagenat Response 
Since the umural bass for imaginaton is 1m the richness, 
‘mtentiveness, and permeability of the Pathways, and 
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since the later are determined by the perceptual process, 
we may expect to find the andltory imagioal response 
characteristic ementialy of trained musicians and 
sapenoly talented laymen who have had frequent aocia- 
ion with auditory stimuli if the perceptual reapanse 
cexchodad the uferiorly taleated, the imagine! response, 
‘which dereves Is matertal from perecption, mast Lkewlse 
exclude this clase of persons. The imaginal response 
selects from the broader perceptual bases thom subjects 
capable of combining min new form theiz perceptual 
data, or at least capeble of reinstating it in imagery 
‘Tas it represents a moce highly specalized group than 
‘the perceptive, This selectivences is shown mot 
tletely on the prodactivedmagistl side, where the 
composer stands as the most conspicuous example of 
he imagical-esponse type. On the reproductive side 
th play of imagery 19 lass lear to the casual observer, 
‘but bere it operates for @ much larger group of persons. 
Reproductive muagery is coe of the chief elements in 
the determination of our appreciation of music 

‘The diferences in degrees of perceptual response are 
paneled by differmom in imagmal reponse When 
‘© musician is coafroated with a competition written 
in an uafacnibar ioc, his respoate in a way, simer to 
that of the untramed person. For the higher-units of 
‘the zmusican cannot function efficiently bere. One 
‘of two things results; either he attempts, with store 
oF tem success, to throw aside these acquired responses, 
‘9 he attempts to force the new composition to St them 
1H he dogs the frat, then the sxusican becomes for all 
‘racheal porposes an untrained listenes, for with the 
‘dimination of bis experience be becomes «layman 
sod accordingly reacts enentally semorally He may 
enjoy the mosic, with the layman, ot aocount of the 
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changes m physiclogical sensatioa-form which weomusrily 
accompany changes in pitch and fuusual degree in the 
stimalus. He will not ong remain on the sensorial plane, 
owever, for the trmning which be has 15 perteption 
will immediately begin to function. It, on the other 
‘hand, he adopts the second attitude, that of aterpting 
to force the new substance into his acquired or habitas! 
forma of response, the aflective tone of bab response 
vel be determined lergely by the extent to which the new 
adson fits the old. This stand attitude, as a matter 
of fact, is far more often met than the Ast, since its 
inpounble to exclode experience at will Put in the 
corpurivon and fttuy involved in the second type of 
responce, meatal work, analyss, and syntheses take 
place Whee the outcome of this work is a problem- 
volution, it i umally pleasently tinged; when the 
problem remaiss acaclved, at is unpleamntly tinged. 
‘This explains, to a great extent at least, the pleasure 
of the cuscian ia « particular style of ompasition, 
whether it be the grace and charm of Moear's, the 
shythime dvenity of Sehumaam', ot the ragged chordal 
structore of Brabms'; and it also explains, on the other 
hand, the displeasure found by macy musics an 
‘numerous new compositions. The degre w whch 
musician oxjoys am seyfamsar work, spark from as 
sontoral aspach, ix ddermiacd by the degree to hich tha 
‘work cas be Irowght io agreement wath the sdiom with 
sahich the musician +2 famslar; that isto wey, the Sages 
fo whch it com be raxgnind. The mcher the putt 
cexpeticnce ia variety of auditory data, the mace numerous 
vail be the points of contact—poasts where active 
stteation begs to Become passre—and the greater will 
be the enjoyment. To this extent the response of the 
‘muncian to an usfumiliar sormubs dies from that of 
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‘the layman, the former bax 9 perceptual Dania wise 
mm practice cannot be extrely exduded fom now 
experience, whle the later, being without perorptonl 
ata, haw no polnt of contact between the old and 
the new 

‘We ae disappoinded because, when al sud and dace, 
‘the work did aot meet our expectation. A musicas 
alter a perfarmanoe partially pruned by the Iayman 
‘wrote "T suppose most persons would find a genio 
seream far more thnling than 2 high C, but singing is 
Jt, not mature,” words which expremod the aeotisent 
of several other zoicuns, Thos a5 an instance in which 
the affective toot of the stimulus was determined by 
the attempt to bring it mato agreement with a parbeslar 
dom = “"T waa sooch duxpposted, he took such 
erties with the composition, Chopin sbould never be 
Played that way.” Remarks wich as those wre too 
faumtias to nvery concert goer to need furter elucidation. 
‘They allreflec the attatode which interprets the auditory 
ner in tha ght of the endiery-olé, and they form an 
cenormouuly large part of reponse types fe mas 

Since experience determines the play of productive 
anager, the imagiaal type represents x wdeciad grup 
‘Smoe muagination, generally speaking, i a tem commen 
activity than perception in its extreme form, the Imaganal 
rerpnce repcessats the most specalied group But 
‘ths clon of experience in ot Jted to extreme masi- 
festatioas; it contains mazy degrees of productivity 
‘whuch shade back mperceptibly mto the reproductive 
30d Ue perceptive responses. In productivenest, it 
varies foes the ereatrveness own by changing a phrase 
sock as this 
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‘whch represents a degree of productive unagination 
found in approximately 70 per cont of music students 
under tast cond:bons, to the creativmens shown in 
‘an axtice composition, limited to about 3 per cent of 
stndents. Bat quantity is not the only determinant, 
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ADI ANG GS repeescats om atteration very 
frequently met, whcras its transformation isto 
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ocurred but once an several hundred tests The lowest 
‘lane of productive-imaginal response, therefore, ws broad, 
and corresponds to the lowest plan of perveptan! reepanec. 
Both are relatively unselected As we ascend the scale 
of imnginal response, we pass throagh various degrees 
of productivity, unt we reach the highest level in the 
ont mdindualishe compoutions of the masters 

One farther phase of magaal sexponse dhowld be 
‘mentioned here, that 1s the extent to which the play ot 
amagery remains n the auditory Geld Since this involves 
compariton with imagery sm mon-auditory flds, 0 
analysis of this traafer will be deforred nb the non 
auditory types are considered? Two causes may be 
‘operate. the presence of an objective auditory stimals 
funy influence the play of :magery an the mame sana 
epartment ; or the absalvte amount of anditory data, 
‘when compared wath that of other senses, may determine 
the extent of the transier 
Auitiory Subtypes 

‘Variations in the degree to which we repood to 4 
particnlar clement of mosic: melody, karmooy, of 

* Cheyer ST 
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‘yt, give me to what may be called enditory eab- 
types. Tn the scsonal reponse, any aoe of the prIAry 
and meondary atinbotes may be the chef determinant 
af the response. That, pitch may be of greater eect 
than mtensity, duration, or quality in a specific reaction ; 
(or duration say be the chief atimutea. In the tat 
dlweribing the affective reponse to wsclatod tones, the 
hearers sstally responded to the intenaty diterences 
smore rapidly and with greater aasurance than to the 
ther two dstnbutions Ths supports the view that 
imtensty is, 2 felig toot, the most marked of the 
primary attributes of tones The maxamal infuence of an 
‘attribute determines the partclar sb-type of cempouse, 
for the three primary attributes are always present in 
every stimvalas. 

Ta perceptual responses, melody, harmony, and rhythm 
‘wre added to the sub-types of sensorsal responses, and we 
ay speak of « melodse, harmonle, or rhythmic reapease 
in perception, according to the particular attribute that 
‘prevuils for the time beimg For subjects do not respond 
to the three elements equally The fucilsty with which 
‘hey respond to any one may be greater or lxs than that 
wth which they rmpocd to the other two; end, morenver, 
‘his preferesce may change forthe sare mbjeet throng 
the inftence of attention ox momentary ood, No 
smbyact coptenati = xed type ot subtype The 
reponse to a particolar phase of the auditory stimulus 
alone determices the whtype ss melodic, barmocic, 
or rhythmic 

‘A similar caseScation holds sleo for the imaginal 
type For the imagery, too, cay be ewentully melodic, 
harmonic, or rhythmc an content. Such varlatods 
jin imagery are found in practilly all derailed 
intospections on andiory response Te a tet given 
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fog imagery, 2 selection wll marked in vhythes yield 
446 titles, a selectsom Jess marked, 268 tiles from the 
‘same group. Such diferences are also found in the 
replies of the individual 

“The Imes of demarcation between the sub-types 
ean best be adequately determined by experimental 
‘procedure, ince it is impomsible to separate any one of 
he three attrbates, melody, harmony, and rhythm, 
from the other two. It is not that we respond fo ame 
lement entirely, but that we fespocd to oat element 
‘mare than to the remaining two that determines the sub- 
type of cexponse. Prychologially, the melodic, the 
Iurmanic, of the rhythmic responses do mot repeetent 
‘marked differences, for they are all foray of perceptual 
response The differences are found whea we compare 
‘the aub-types of the seasorial with those ofthe peroeptual 
‘or azaginal responses. That ls to say, percaption of 
‘imagination may be concerned with any onc of the three 
ements of music more thas with the remaining two, 
‘without ebanging the peychological level of the respontc. 


comctostoNs: 


x Reaction to muue is 2 form of reaction in general, 
and obeys the same laws Definite types of reaction 
‘cnut only 20 far as they exist sn other sense-departments 
2. The relatively constant element in reaction-types 
‘to music is the peythological level at winch they occur, 
for example~ sensation, perception, imagiosboa. The 
‘variable clement is the individual, who changes in the 
‘mode of reaction with = change m the stimulus, and also 
‘with a change in attitude, and tramng. 

3. Reaction to mune ia, paychologwally, the renuit 
of @ development rather than of a given state 
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4 The determinant of reaction to music is natwe 
capacity plus experience and training Training hes 
1 strong effect om reactions to music. 

5) Tralning or expecionoe increases our enjoyment 
of music. Any device tending to merease fambanty 
‘with artiste mui is paychologically daurable 


SECTION 1 
‘Tum SOURCES OF MUSICAL BXSOIGNT 


Iniroducory Note —Toa stadis i the previoas section 
pointed out types of listeners, their development and 
ther wathetic valum A farther problem mggested 
Dy these studhes is, given a person with a specific type 
of rmpane to monc, what ate the factory, existing 
‘objectively 10 the mauic or subjectively an the mental 
fd emotional equipment of the andividual, thet moxt 
readuy call forth that typical response ? 

‘in most muscal compesitions one of the elements of 
musical stroctare, either the melodic, the rhytme, oF 
the harmeme, w predominant The question 19 then 
specifically, does any ope of thes eaments estubhsh 
the typueal musical response more frequently or more 
imtensely than the others, or are all three elements 
squally aflectrve? Tn other words, is any one af the 
clements a greater or & more frequent source of enjoyment 
than are the other two? 

The papers im this secton are coocermed wath phases 
of these problems Dr. Gatewood treats them sub- 
Jectively, har sudutrs being cae’ upon to pey attention 
‘othe mental and emotional states resting from bering 
music of various types, while Professors Washburn 
‘nd Dickimon’s treatment is objective, their endiences 
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being instructed to Gx thei attention on the music in 
‘order to determine specifically what clement predominated 
1m the particular composition, and its effect upon the 
Itener. 

‘An io the prenoas section, st as agmufcant that the 
canclasions reached here by the two investigators are 
strikingly similar and supplementary.—Eor7or 


CHAPTER IV 


JOU WXPERNEENTAL STUDY oF Tm wATUEE OF MUSICAL 
aujoruaer 


Remar L Gamewoon 


‘A .uas0xx of the enjoyment denved from mune, from 
‘one kind of muske as compared with another kind, vocal 
rooue with latrumental asd w forth, x» important, 
but it in not anficlently detnite. Musi! pleasure 24 
too inclusive and may niean any ont of several varietico 
of pleasure. One must disover not onty how much do 
you Take 2 be, Mew do jou lhe ?—how doen af affect 
‘you? One may like the aovel Aer Sireat quite as well 
‘us The Brass Check or x veries of artcies by HG Walls, 
‘ut io a very different way. Suullatly, oot may like 
Chopin's “Marcha Funabre* quite as well as Dabussy's 
“T'Apres Mids" and yot fool a very different affect 
from each. The real problem # to analyze the sources 
tnd explain the natnre of the diferent forms of moucal 
‘enjoyment. 

Four principal factors enter into the total which we 
call pleasure, The fint factor is physical, and depends 
‘apo the forma of the munc, deeenbed an tecrasof shythas, 
melody, harmony, and timbre A study of the direct 
‘tiet of tnese elements Is impossible as they do not occur 
‘lone, any mere than do pure srasshont The other 
factors kave, at an early age, become associated with 
‘his first, 
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‘The secand factor 1 the associational and imaguzel 
1 we call the first factor the frexeied content we may 
speafy this second us the representad content. Mach 
of the masic which we hear we bave heard before, and 
becanse of this fact have ansciated with :t a bost of 
‘memones with pleasant or unpleasant colounng Even 
‘though we kave not hoard the given sdecbon befor 
‘we may have heard all the elements of the selection, 
but in varying combinations. The hearer may not 
reall the exact time ar occasion on which he heard the 
selection belore and yet be may have a group of smages 
‘which are densely referred to his own past, Or he may 
hhave certain images the elements of which are frean his 
‘own experience but which are defined a8 imapmatioo, 
sot being epeciic memories 

‘The third factor is the sdeatioond The hstener caay, 
as the mastc progresses, be concersed with what we my 
call logs thought, either rogardang the selection, 
ate progressions, its structure, or wth some other I 
of thought wholly unrelated perhaps to the une itself 
‘The fourth factor 18 the emotional The term emotion is 
‘used throughout this paper very broadly and ioosely 
to.over aay afleetive expenesce It swith ths problem 
‘that this study 16 chiefly concerned Simply put, the 
questi mamrely beemmes, what kind of feeling dons the 
rauge gave the hearer? What relation docs each of 
‘the various feeings which the bearer experiences bear 
tm hos total mumeal plessure ? 

“Tam Muse Servant and master am I, servant 
of those dead, and master of thove living. Through 
‘me spirits immortal speak the message that make the 
‘world weep, aud laugh, tod wosde, nd worship ”— 
Anon. 
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The specie purpose of this study u to analyse the 
facliogs reported by the bearer as experienced from 
Tistesing pesnvely fo msc and to determina the ration 
‘which the felings and emotions eroused in the listener 
‘ear to his experience of pleasars or disieamare 

‘What Kind of feling or fetings does crtain music give 
the hearee? What relation docs each of the various 
Ielings which the hearer expenencen bear to his total 
rerponse to the music? Can the adindaa's felings 
be ebjectively eotimated ? 

‘Whether we coasider musical please as wast towards 
‘which the vanous enotioal eects are contributing 
‘uses, oF whither we Beluve st to be a complex made 
ep of the several emotional dlements, the problem 
reaming, what is the relation of the vacious emotional 
effects to musical pleasure? 


xeni00 
One meets with an unuesally dificult situation when 
undertaking experimental work with music. Carefully 
controlled cooditions, which is the first mental in any 
experiment, are exceedingly bard to obtais. First of all, 
‘the material (the music) i of such a nature that ome 
presentation 1s apt to be quite unkke another For 
example, if a certam vik solo be choses, one 4000 
digcovars that this performer does not play i ike another, 
co that the same artist plays :t differently on separate 
ccxasions The we of phowograph music tn large meaeare 
removes this difcalty Tt does make possible a uatform 
rendition from time t> time. The perroua! elexent, 
bbowever, which is a0 gtrong a factor in some concert 
(programmer, is necessarily lacking. The artist's exile, 
hin grucioos manner, and many other detads which 
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fare active in the total eflect from any legitimate 
concert are eliminated This music itself is, however, 
standardized, All conclunong in this study are therefore 
‘based on music rendered by the phonograph. Certain 
(general principles, [ feel certain, are troe of music in 
general, but ane should remember that many exceptions 
‘may be explained on the basis of certain phases of an 
artist's perwouality, which are oot reflect in the music 
tse 

‘Another dificulty is that of keeping any sort of control 
lover, of measure of, the subjective clement. Some 
‘observers are muskally inclined, seme apt tobe tempera~ 
‘meatal, There is bound to be considemble venation 
{in the mood with whuch the observer cones to diferent 
tings, The experiance of each individeal varies and 
certain amount of ths experience casties over into 
ye immedi taabea. Some nd defitalty in antro- 
spectina, and are table to deeribe or even 10 determine 
the effects of the music 

‘These dificaltues heve bees controlled in the experi 
routs on winch this study i bated by choosing three 
observers, all trained is introspection, by the constant 
sanditions under which they worked and by the very 
large vumber of musical selections etodled. Slight 
ifferences which might occur fo the attitude or the 
‘Physical or mental condition of the cbuerver at various 
tines are egligible when the revolts from nearly vix 
Imunred musica) selections are sed. 

On a record sheet lke the accompanying illustration, 
ach listener recorded bis judgments of ech selection, 
‘These judgments were in every instance independent 
ours, at 0 discumion of the lection or its various 
‘qualties was allowed until aft the data sheets were 
filled ont 
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‘Toe selections were played in sets of twenty each. 
Gccasionally the number heard in a sitting was less 
than this amber, but only io one or to instances 
‘wast more than twenty. This mumber is sbout as many 
as the observer can jisten to, wathoot the performance 
becoming perfunctory and arouting undue fatigue. 
‘The time allowed between selections for Sling out the 
data sheets proved to constitute an adequate rest period. 
Five hundred and eighty-nine selections were used in 
‘thus stody, chiely theaw of 2 cote standard character. 
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LRRLATION OF ENOTIONAL BYFECT A> MUSCAL PLEASURE 


‘There aze those who maintain that the pleasure which 
wwe expenence from listening to mmie 4 sngle 
‘manageable payhoni aa at when we aoalyze 
the experience, all we 4 i describe itn other terms, 
‘There are those, on the other hand, whe describe masical 
sleaze 48 « compoend, made ap of varies demental 
feelings and emotions Whichever may be the true 
ature of rascal plese, the mse problem semaine 
it be dcr, unanalyable gait, the problen wil 
remains of determiamg the relation which various 
ther mica alta have to the peycoais which we 
‘call musical pleasure. 

‘That there fs an experience which we call ieeling or 
eruction and that this experience often rasclts from 
listening to mane there can no longer be any doubt. 
oes this feng, ower, bear any relation 0 the 
cjoyment wich we deive from listening t0 mosis? 

A study of the relationship of the degree of pleasantness: 
10 tha Might eaciceal ect, rear ot the quality 
‘of the effect, shows a correlation of 64, “63. and 54. 
respectively, foe the thre Bimeers* This comparison 


eran 
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‘includes approximately five hundred selections for each, 
‘olmerver. Not only are these figures signifcantly high, 
Dut the small range of variation between individaals 
lends reliability to the conclusion that some marked 
‘emotional effect accompanies marked musical enjoyment, 
to this extemt. Other factors, the physical, imaginal, 
cor ideational, or a combination of these may affect the 
total enjoyment from the mule, but the emotional 
colour bears a fasty constant relation to musical pleasure. 

‘A study of the miatioathip between all emotional 
ects for cack selection and it score on ousicl pleasure 


the acore on musical pleasure for cach obverver wre 
“G4, °59, and °$9 respectvely. 

‘Furthermore, the umber of emotional qualities 
experlenced varies with the xtent of the esjoyment. 
Correlation of tube amnber of exotional qualities scored 
with degren of pleasantness gives the following : 67, 
“40, and 62, for the three observers’ separate records 
‘These figures would indicato that the election which 
in more enjoyable aromses more diferent emotional 
dlectn than the exisic which is enjoyed but lite, 

‘The existence ofa definite relationship between aronsal 
of feelings and emotions and the arvosal of a feeling of 
pleasure froea music being establched, there yet remain 
‘the problem of analyzing out the different emotional 
sficts which the musi stumulates and determining what 
‘elation, if amy, exists between each emotional effect 
fod the geen! eflct of plassantoms or enjoyment. 
To what extent dots the presence of a feeling of rest 
‘contribute to the festing of mnsical pleasure or om the 
other hand in selections which give « feeling of rest 
fs thee 2 coesponding feeling of pleanuntoen? 
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‘Simariy, with sadness, wath joy, and with each of the 
other emotional effects. 

‘To escertnin that relationsiap we have taken all thote 
‘uscal selections which gave to the hearer a feehng of 
‘est, far example, and have compared with ther respective 
weores on rest, thesr scotes a musical pleasare, All 
tthe goores on hose selections whch gave a feeling of 
sadness, were compared with the scores of these same 
aeiections on musica} pleasare, and a simlar comparison 
for each emotional group. 

‘The amount of range between thet quality which showed 
highest relatonsiup to pleasantoes and that which 
‘showed lowest is, lor each observer, as follows: 


Omer Hight Lowe Range 

(udenn) 29 (gmt) 0 
‘ Ae fgey ead a) 7 
SS femme “22 epee s 





1 
2 
a 


Tt is signifcant that for each observer digny 
ranka fowest in correlation wth plauaniess, thus 
Indicating that it § an element which may be present 
1m selections well-ked or ic those enjoyed but little 
Tes somewhat more vagoo and is lets often experienced 
‘than many other feehngs. It us evidently not so fanda- 
rental an effect, nor mit Closely assocated vnith pleasur- 
able effect 

‘One must not think of these valves as indicative of the 
Ibaght of mca) pleasure from cest, froma madnem, etc. 
‘They represent rather the exteat to which musical 
pleasure parallels rest, sadness, etc the extent to winch 
‘when there isa strong fling of sadness, there is a keen 
sense of enjoyment and when there is bat little fechng 
of sadness there 1s only slight enjoyment. 

‘Even with the wade individuel varition, the averages 
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show a covsiderble amount of range. Amusement 
ranks highest (38), stwrieg seoond, (43) and digmaty 
lowest (a2). The average values for each emotional 
quality are shown on the accompanying chart. The 
verages then show 2 range of “4. 

‘There Is resson to suppose that « selection wiuch Js 
highly amusing would be greatly enjoyed ; and indeed 
‘his was found to be trae in certaun instances not welded 
anthis study. The dificult here is that too few selections 
‘proved to be wry amusing. Many people would nd 
fama of thote same selections highly emasing and would. 
‘enjoy them correspondingly. Sofarasour results indicate, 
the leeling of ammmerent plays only « small réle in 
the total expen of sical exjoyment, but the exes 
‘to which moscal enjoyment is related to the feling of 
amuseraent when preset is very marked. 

If the correlations which the several qualstns have with 
Pleasantoess are ranked in order for each individual, 
‘8 conlation of theae relative ranks show a coundarable 
elationihip despite the wide iadivndual éilference 

‘The relation between different observers! correlation 
oeficlat are as follows: 


ery 
ce 
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If very great individual differences oceurred we should 
find either negative correlations or no correlation at 
ll. The positive values chow that there are decided 
simlarites between individuals in the relaior amounts 
cof pleasure denved from the selections which were 
reported to give the feelings of rest, of saduens, or other = 
emotional efiect. 
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X Other things being equal, thote eelections which, 
show high emotional efiet are most enjoyed. 

2. Those selections which show several ematonsl 
fects are more enjoyable than those whuch show one 
sr none, otber things being equal, 

3. Thooe selections the pm of whooe emotional efits 
fs great, sbow greater musical plane. 

4 Our cannat predict the kind of emotional qualty 
from the score on pleasantness, for the simple fea10n 
‘that any emotions! quality may be accompanied by 
‘marked musical pleasure. However, cxttuin emotional 
etccts are more often derived from bighly enjoyed 
‘nail elections than are others, the relative correlation 
‘varying with indlviduals. ‘For each of theos obearvert, 
amavemect is the least amportant factor in roosieol 
cojoyment, 

5. There are marked individual diferences in relative 
conde, but the relationship of plewsare and enotional 
reaction for each of the eine emotiooa) qualities as vary 
evident. ‘There is a decided sumilarity between, 
Andividuals in the rates proportiocs of ouscal enjoy- 
ment associated with each emotional effect. 


‘ME RELATION OF VARIOUS TEMLINGS AXD ENGTIONAL 
‘A study of those selections which arouse more than 
‘one definite effect brings out certain facts concerning 
the character of the eficts themselves, How x it 
‘that the mime musical selection may arouse a feeling 
cf reat and also 2 feeling of reverence, or what seems 
paradonal, « feeling of sadness and « fenting of joy? 
(Con two discrete effects be experienced at the same time 
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co are they aroused by diferent ports of the same 
election ? 

On the basis of the total momber of sppearances 
of each qualty, longing occurs most rarely by sell. 
‘Whmaver it appeare— It a concomitant of some other 
quality, mast often sadness, and secondly, dose 








‘The nghttand dngonl Sa of fh weeps a ted, et 
er tin of erin compat aor tlw a Gps en isd. 


Amasoment acid foy twost Sroquratly occur aloo, 
in only tweaty-oor per cent of the total anaber of 
feppearanees 's amuserent reported a8 cccueng with 
some other efict, and then only with joy und stiming. 
‘Of the total sumber of sppearances of joy, chicty-two 
[per cent arm simaltansont with the appearance of other 
feelings or effects. Among these 3a per cent there is 
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gute avariety—soy appenring with all other enunnerated 
ets, excepting rea and longing. 

Te woold seem crvdent, therefore, that a sical 
selection hich is reported es mutiating strongly the 
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feeling of ret wat in most instances arouse also some 
other feeling, mnst often saleess, vey often ious, but 
selacr if ever sey or comatement or suring. The 
feeling of rat is cxe withont action to say marked 
degree, while the effects of yoy, ertarment, and storing 
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‘are fundamentally feelings involving some agitation, 
either physical, ideational, or exotional, 

‘Shoring, which ls expencnced together with some 
other effect ia the same proportion a3 it is experienced 
lone, appears to be in large measure the opposite 
cof rast, tis uever experienced trom the mume pelection, 
which arouses nsf, and it does appear in many Instances 
(33 per cent) together with yoy. Also, those effects 
‘which are experienced most frequently with est, namely, 
sadness, lore and. long, rarely occur together with 
shering, 

‘The term sieving us an awkward one, for which, how- 
‘ever, the weiter hag been unable to select a substitute 
It is too inclusive a term, in that there are two well- 
dvfined forms of the feeling which 18 thos dengnated, 
‘The one i a phyucal focimg, involving an almost 
irresistible tendency to movement, the other isthe feeling, 
‘cammenly designated by the expression “ deeply moved " 
‘and 1 an emotional and Identional effect. Whatever 
bodily reaction is aroused, is of a very daflerent character. 
‘The tendency ‘to large external movesoent is Jacking 
and only soch amalier movements es the puckering of 
‘he brows, contraction or dong of the eyes, are evident 
(Changes in resparation and heart-beat occur, but these 
are not objectively evndent 

‘The physically stiriag selections arouse usually a 
usire to make large bodily movements, as for exumple 
to march, to dance or to mark aff with the Rands or 
‘fest, the rhythm of the muse, although the body remains 
#4. Such a feeling is often the sole efeet repocted by 
‘the hearer, or aloag with thas effect may come the feeling 
ff joy. In more than half of the anstances in which 
te feeling strrong 1s noted with same other effect, thi 
other effect is 30y. 
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‘The emotionally stirring selections may arouse some 
other feelings, reverence, sadness, and lows being the 
only ones reported, or it may cocar alana. Ts this latter 
case, the cause of the feeling is unanalyzed, and the 
hearer is only aware of the emotional warest which is 
aracsed, without its taking a definite form. It i 
Impossible to determine among those selections which 
aroused a feeling of stir alone just bow many were 
Physically vticring and how many were emotionally 
suzring, but itis certala that by far the larger propertion, 
‘of them are physically stirng. 

Joy, ke string, ceprevents an uctive effect as con 
‘tmnsted with rest. Ie only 32 per cent of the timen that 
it is reported as occurrmg 1s xt sromsed together with 
tooan other elect, and 19 of this 32 per cent occur with 
strring In 68 per cent of the cases, jay is experienced 
‘lane. While ey, like atirrang, is made up fandamentally 
‘of two factors, namely, the tendency to physical move 
ment and an emotional feeling of Aeppines, lightest, 
‘and joy, it cannot be thut subdivided. The con 
‘ributing cause or allied cixcumstance ia often not fet, 
as is shown by the maxy instances in which sey occurs 
alone. Reflect how often one is happy without thraklag 
articalarly why he ia happy, and even if be attempts 
‘ta discover the reason, he is anable to do to, 

‘Manic creates a reaction not unlike that of postry or 
drama. Save in the case of « very fimted group of 
PYTotechnical selections, which bave an wdeational appeal, 
‘8 considerable proportion of the plearure derived from. 
ousic is in terme of the feelings aod emotions aroused. 
Certain reactions are opposed, and seldom if war occur 
séomltaneously. On the other hand, certain others 
rarely oconr alave, for example, the feling of fonring. 

In opite of the wide vanability of individual differences 
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ost ection producing any defnite eicct at all 
arouse the same in many hearesa. Thos pricary effect 
does not exclude the possibility of various other effects, 
varying with the individual, but Ut does show that ther= 
‘is a dominant feeling tone to such musical selections: 
fd cft-times are than one which is defmite eomugh 
to affect all bearers mare or lees alle, These effects 
Aopen almost solely on the premated material. 

Ts the alections which tave one or more well-defined 
fects, there are ss coumpicuoss laments which produce 
tne elect oo one, and a diferent eect en another heare, 
Hero the presented material is not adequate to arcu 
fone definite elect and stad, the repeesented tateral 
from the hearer’s previous experience and associations 
dominate the iounediate experieate, The affective toae 
ia, m those instances, determined by the individual's 
own thought and mood, more than by music itvelf, 


[RELATION OF PRIOR RAOTIORAL RYFECT TO NUMER AND. 
[EXTENT OF OTHER FEELINGS AXOUSID 


A otudy was made of the rdatioasbip existing between 
the dagroe of unilotmity of effect and, fst, the amber 
‘of ermotiona? quatities experienced and second, relative 
quantitative scorings of these itexa, 

‘On the bass of consustency, the selections fl into four 
roups. First, there were those which showed non- 
consistent effect. There was xo agrecment an to the 
‘emotion aroused in the various bearers. A second gromp 
contained thase selections on which the reports from 
ll hearers agreed on at least one emotional eect (fome- 
‘times more than one), but in which the everage degree 
cr quantity of this quality wan soared below average (5). 
A third group contained those selections on which all 
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‘the reparta agreed, a8 in the second group, except that 
the degree was average. A foarth groop coutsined 
‘those on which all reports agreed as to the emotions! 
flect and in which the quantitative measure was mort 
‘than average (7 oF 9). 

‘Among thove selections which showed mo consistent 
lect, fewer items are scored than in any other groap, 
‘the average number scored being 2.65. Likewise, the 
average quantitative xocing is considerably Jess than 
that of any other of these groupe, There ab am incre 
with each group, both on nomber of qualrties and an 
‘quantitative sconng, along with greater degree of con- 
sdateacy of effect 

‘The following table ahows the increase in average 
number of eobous? qualities expenmce’ and the 
average quantitative estimates of roch quale, together 
‘with moreaya in consintency of judgment. 
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‘The meaning of these figures is briefly this: the quality 
fon which there is the greatest amount of agreement 
ia taken as the index of the conastency of the mveral 
selection. If, for example, only cat person scoced the 
‘election on 4oy, two on Jose, and three on Zonging, 
‘the figures on the last-named item, namely, lonpng, 
‘are used es the indicative ones If all three scored, 
‘several items, but the quantitative values for one are 
‘more than the others the highest values are taken, 
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‘The score of consistency thus obtained is then compared 
with the mumber of items and the total quantitative 
scoring for all the items. Tt a found that those selections 
which have most pronounced cflect have slio other 
‘qualities in sizular or Fes degree. Likewise the estimates 
of the emotonal eflects is grenter in thowe selections 00 
‘which all agren as to the outstanding eect 

‘tis often aasumed that good musre hes one well-defined 
cenotional effsct and not a vatinty in emall propartions 
of many qualitative effects The contrary seems to be 
‘rue, namely, that ume wach arouse many felings is 
‘also more eflective mits docainant er ontetanding quality. 
‘The presence of many effects ia Jeswer degree does not 
detract from the main entional oolouting 

‘An explanation probably his in the fact that human 
emotions are not arsple iscvte experienom, but taateed 
ra a vist network of experiences, many eobordate 
feelings appearing a8 accompaniments t0 the emotion 
‘of which the person is most aware, The unatible 
character of our emotional experience permits rapid 
changes of entie content, and even more oten a sifting 
Jn the relative intensity of the several emotional elements. 

“The componte feeling of witch love is the most evident 
clement, but which is not that alove, but is accompanied 
dy joy, dues, longing, or ote fecing, ny, i expense 
0 some stumalss, seemingly stigst, so shift that joy 
‘becomes the daminast element, asd love merely one of 
the mbsidiaries; or so that stdness, longing, or even 
Aevotion, becomes the outstanding quality. The notable 
‘thing is, that when some given feeling x strong, i 
experienced alone, but has «large halo of other feelings 
‘which do not detract from the prime effect, but rather 
Jepd intensity to the feeling of which the owner 3» muaet 
aware, Ta onder to aroute a strong Seling af nay ven 
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the reports agreed, es ix the vecond group, encept thet 
the degree was average A fourth group contaioed 
‘howe on which all reports agreed ss to the emobonal 
ect and in which the quantitative measure was mere 
‘han average (7 © 9). 

‘Among those telecions which showed no consistent 
lie, temer itera are sored than ia any other group, 
the avenge number scored being #5. Likewite, the 
verge quantitative seating is considerably less than 
tat of any other of these groups. There isan increase 
with etch group, both on number of qualities and om 
quantitative scoring, along with greater degree of con- 
alseency of eect 

‘The folowing table stows the Sacrease in avernge 
number of emotional qualita expenenced and the 
average quantitative estimates of such qualives, together 
‘with mereuse ia consstency of yodgmnent 
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‘The meaning ofthese Squres is bref this: the quality 
on which there is the greatest amount of agreement 
fa taken as the index of the consistency of the muncal 
election. If, for example, only one person scored the 
selection on Joy, two om ove, and ree on Login, 
the figures on the last-named item, namely, Jongiog, 
are wed as the isdeatve ons If all three scored 
several items, but the quantitative values for one are 
smote than the others, the highest valves are taken, 
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“The score of consatency thas obtained ss then compared 
with the number of stems and the total quantitative 
scoring for ll te items Tt isfound that these selections 
Which have most precounced efit have also other 
qualities in similar oc less degree. Likewise the estimates 
of the emotional elects i greater a those selections on, 
which all agree as to the outstanding efect. 

Tis often assomed that good enc bag one well-defined 
ceevotioaal effect and not a vanety io small proportions 
of many quahtative ellcts, The contrary seems to be 
‘rue, namely, that music which arouses many feelings It 
also more eGective im its domisact or outstanding quality. 
‘The presence of many elects 12 Jewer degree dors not 
detract from the main emotional ealuring. 

‘An explanation probably hes in the fact that man 
motions ate not ample discrete expences, but lastead 
‘re a vast network of expeciences, many rubordinate 
feelings appearing a1 accompaniments to the emotion 
sf which the penon is most sware The nstcble 
character of oxr emotional experience permits rapid 
changes of entice content, and even more often & hitting 
{nthe relative fntenmty af the severe] emobocal elemant 

“The compontefeeing of which love i the mort evident 
Cement, but which is aot that alone, but 1 accompanied 
‘oy joy, mada, lnging, or other eaking, mary, An response 
‘to some stimulus, seemingly slight, so ahift that joy 
Decomes the domineyt element, znd love merely one of 
the mbsidlaries; or 20 that sadness, loging, or even 
devotion, becomes the outstanding quality. Te notable 
‘thing ia, that when some given feeling is strong, it nat 
expericced alone, but hat «large halo of other feelings 
winch do not detract from the prime effect, but rather 
lend inteasity ta the foling of which the owner is most 
aware, Ta ofder to aroute a strong feekng of any given 
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sort, it is not necessary to emphasize thet one alone, 
of to remove still to other sorts of feehng, bot rather 
‘to wrouse the dead feeling and also other not unrelated, 
‘which lend colour and exphaala to the prime feehng ar 
‘emotion 


‘The wide variation between sndividuale, particularly 
{in reaction to any complex stimalus, w 20 famibar that 
fone u likely to question whether there are any general 
eactions common to many of all people, Thit music 
affects the hearer im 4 certain specsfec manner and thet 
the effect i experienced, or at least may be expenenced, 
Dy all hearers abke, is now fandy cartun However, 
from any stimalus so complex 28 « misscad selection, 
1 variety of effects and cambuntions of elects, 18 bound 
toregut. The several hearers actualy reeive dfferentiy 
the same objective toves. The represented content of 
ove rndividual’s experiaee diffs froma thet of every 
other individual, The emotions) natore of ove perwn 
difiars from that of every other person 

Tf a group of people view at the sume time a certain 
Jendscape, one of them may see only dhe ragged mountain 
‘peaks ix the distanoe, and be beld by « fealing of awe 
at their dignity and grandesc. Another may be 
interested in the sudden lights and shadows in the valley 
below, cast by great fleecy clouds gliding slowly by, 
ood tay expencace a fextng of graceéal chythmic 
movement, with pechaps a feding of joy. A third may 
‘be absatbed In the contemplation ofa Jone tree bent low 
bby the persistent wind, snd may experience 8 feeling 
of sadness and melancholy Each of them may be 
aware of the various other objects, but be cay be 
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‘unconstfous oF only slightly conscious of thele maaning 
oc their afetive tone 

Lalewisa each ene of the group may be interested 
chiefly fa the same feature of the landscape, the sudden 
siue of a blue heron from the civer bank, and yet each 
be differently affected by the ght. The graceful 
movement may grve to one a fering of rest, to another 
4 feeling of sadness, of the wnunsa) experience may 
lve to another a deeded thrill ot joy. 

‘The same thing is roe of the effects thet remult from 
listening to muse Not all people hear the same 
lements, nor do the sume elements give exactly the 
samme experiezce to each. I have made some mention 
of individual differences throughout this study in other 
connexion, Certain temperamental diferences are 
cendent between the several observers Those wre perhaps 
bent shown by means of a comparison of the total scores 
on each item of the data sheet. The masial training 
a» well as the temperament of the three hearers vaned, 
‘The obucver with the Ieast masical trmining excelled 
in emotioaal teadeacy. The followmg comparison 
Ding out these differences 
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Observer 3 wes familar with many mote selections 
‘than was Observer 1, and ts a more intimate degree. 
Further thas that, her framing had been such that 
‘many sdections aroused some definite thonght aboat 
‘the structure, the form, abd other qualities of the mune 
fteelt, and the tochmaue with which it was rendered, 
‘On the other hand, in « purely emotional ar associational 
reaction, such a3 the arousal of a feeling of reverence, 
Observer x shows higher scores. A complete comparison 
‘ou the various items is shown in the accompanying 
table, 

Tt us dificult to determine 12 same instances to what 
extent sore values represent individes! duferences, 
es quite poate that the ecore of "7 "in one penton’ 
record may equal a score of “5” in another, 0 far 28 
abwolute Iatmalty  concersed. Te the correlations 
‘end comparisons of this study such « diference would 
Ihave little, if any, effect, as all scores are compared 
‘woth the individual's own scores oo pleasantness, and 
the effect would be uniform throughout all ofthe items, 
In azy event the dedoctions and conclosions would 
in wo way bo warped by this difference, even if it 
does exist. Tn comparison of one factor with another 
the sume influence is present throaghout, 90 that bere 
goin the eft is unifora and hence in no way changes 
‘hn reals 

‘The great amount of variation in the sumber of 
selections which each individua} scored on each of the 
‘various items is interesting. More selections aroused 
a tendancy to action in Observer 2, memocies in 
Observer £, and more selections srocsed imagination 
in Observer 3. Oaly one exotionel eflect was experienced 
‘with greatest frequency by Observer 2.tonging. Observer r 
experienced ret love, and stirring more often then ether 
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af the other observers. Observer 3 experinced each 
of the five felinas, sadness, joy, emanemed, dignity and 
severenes, ore often than did ether ofthe others 
‘The individual differenoes shown in the extent to which 
cach exotianal quality erredlates wih musical enjoyment 
1 a whole, has alzady been meutoued in azcther 
connexion. Observer 1 Sound string the largest element 
4m mumlcal enjoyment, and amusement the smaller. 
Observer 4 found Zongung the largest emgle factor and 
amotemmt the smullat. The reative order of the 
‘various emotional factors differs consderebly for each 
andividaal, although correation ofthe eank order for the 
‘various individuals shows a notable base wexformity 
Siailarty, is 2 comparison of the amount of pleasure 
correated with each of the several emotions) wllects 
here ia a dierence 12 mndividuals, although there 19 
basic similarity, a8 shown by the corrdation of the 
relative racks of the several eflets when compared 
‘ath plesantzea, For Observer x, sedese ranks highest 
ath dagree of plensantness, and digmty lowest For 
Oboerver 2 longing ranks highest, digmity and sadnsse 
lowest. For Observer 3, smusoment ranks highest and 
ignity lowest. Te could be Boronia mind that thee 
o not represent the qualities which give, or are accom= 
nod by, the highest and lowest pleasure. They are 
rather the qualitus which correlate highest and lowest 
‘with pleaware. Practically these may mean the same 
‘hing, although it is ne way 9 necessary deduction, 
Ovecrver 2 was atked to manne tho quahtics winch be 
‘thought gave the ost pleasace He mamed jo, stirring, 
and Tooguag, which thres actually showed the Inghest 
correlation with the exception of axmement {9 his 
recorded analyas of the six hondred selections 

‘The imparance of inéwideal dilfereneas la shows in 
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‘he comparison ofthe choice seletios ofeach fdividual 
Each one scored epproximstely the suze mambet of 
seections aa giving a high degree of pleasure (7 ot 6). 
The acta Ggures ze 

mere Chen ates 

> B 

Only ninety-four ofthese were scored 7 oF g by each of 
the three, The remainder 1 cach case represents the 
number of selections which enly one or twa obeervery 
greatly enjoyed. A considerable portion of this €uflereace 
4s wccamnted for inthe terms of the represented material 
of each individual. Im x song, for Instance, the words 
ruay have peculiar meaning to sne and not to another. 
‘A famisar melody may arouse very pleasant memones 
‘which contribute largely to the enjoyment ofthe selection 
Fondnem for a certain voice or instrament may be 
reapousible for other dilferenees of choice, ete. Thera 
ace many details which enter into the total situation 
whlch we desiguate “Istening to « quncal section 
whieh tend to make the experience very diferent for 
‘vanoun individeal. 
Rowever,sadimdual variation is not greater m lutenng, 
to mune than in any other experiezoes The indvidual 
likenemes exceed the individual differences, The use 
of susie is all sorta of diverse tuations by all lands of 
people testifes to the great sixdarity of unterest and 
pleasure denvad fram sous 


CHAPTER V 


mjorunst (contiened) 
Eetuex L. Garewoon 


1 the preceding stady we have pointed aut that all 
‘matical enjoyment ws denved trom oue of four souroes: 
(2) phryeal, is terms of movemest, fet to be either 
in the obuecver himwel! or in the muse; (2) a simple 
fecing of satistactlon not otbernse dened, unvally 
dependent upon a quietly moving melody , (3) atocia- 
ona, which (acludes emotions and meraories; and 
4) ideutional, which inclndes foterest in, or analyn 
ot, the composition, its saterpretaton or technique 
‘The purpoue af thin stndy 0 compre the fon elmnenta, 
shythm, melody, harmony, and timtre, wbether of 
‘voice or lnstrument, with these fundamental sources 
fof musical enjoyment, an€ both of these with the 
reported effects of the music on the littooer. The 
music matarial consisted of phonagrapb reeacdings of the 
following ten aclectons, used m the order grven below 
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2 Tem Forte - Biya 
Volga Hout Song Mak 
{Recep May faye 
i Remus). mya 
& tem Tae 
2, RebTgencn Raity Bye 
awa dey darmeen) 
8 hiss Xaedy tinea, 
(Prretbee cts cae wooed) 


About thirty-Sve young women of the Lake Camp 
‘took part in this study an observers. They grthered 
together voluatarly for the evening’s entertainment 
and moat serious interest wes evident throughout the 
experiment. Date abeet ike the accompanying Uustrie 
‘oa were distributed. The observers were instructed 
to listen naturally to cath selection, then at the close 
cf each cumber to mark on tbe data sbeet thelr reports 
by checking in the eppropriate columa, The material 
‘on the data shoets is divided into four groups und each 
listener was asked to check only one term of each of 
‘the first two groups, whichever term represmted the 
‘Pronounced characteristic. In the third group as many 
‘terms eanld be soortd us were significant. The vane wat 
trucof the fourth group, although it was aot compulsory, 
nor even poasble that any term of this last group 
bbe used for each selection. 


Pencras buareeerons Orvex vo Bac Lerma 
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Gaal jre as Jou te or be my Sd ret The velo Fut 
(epee moet how emetly you owe Jigect 
“Check coe sam mack gmp Chee tat es Wash you note 
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‘What resto does the dominance of certsin slements 
Dear to the nature of the effect experiment by the 
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Ustener ? Four selections have as the dominant quality, 
rhythm. The emotions reported by mest of the 
‘observers for each of these selections are ax follows: 








L Temematae = naeey 
3 Sbtiegeras Roapety Becta ere 
4% Yous Eeated, org 
4 Bogeed passe sper 


Selection four is classed dominant on melody by only 
fone vcore. The entire scoring was cided between 
rhythm, and melody. The emotional eflect reported 
dy the greatest number of listeners for each of these 
ls as follows: 


3 oe metseng Bsc ard 
2 Tonwie now aa ed 
9 Balke time, Raed, eecu 


Selections three and four show a very small plurality, 
‘Two selections have as their mott dominant element, 
‘timbre or instrument quality. The emotional effects 


reported for these two selections are 
2 SammTanatce awe 
4 Xie Crow 


‘Amore signiscant study is an analysis of the ndividaal 
relationships between the rhythm and cmotionsl effect, 
Iharmony, and emotional effect, ete. With what effect 
is each clement most often combined by the hearer 7 
Ont of tighty-saven recordings of rhythm, tis combined 
thirty-five times with Aaffty and thirty-three times 
details of the combination of rhythm with various 
effects is given in the following table: 
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farmony, which 42 not appear as the dominant 


ot 
the sroep is but rarely veored. 
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only a limited group of instruments wes included, 
so that any results apply only to these instruments, 
‘The recordings in which timbre was moet dominant 
are Scherzo-Tarantelle, 2 violin solo by Spalding ; 
and ‘'A Dream”, a comet solo. The mast prominent 
effect of the former is resied and af the latter seriows, 
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cof musical effect. Out of thus problem two questions 
frie: (1) What ss the dominant source of effect for 
each gelection ? (2) Individually, what is the relation 
of the four fundamental musical qualities to the four 
fasdamental sources of musical effect, The con- 


is more pronounced than in the sooring of any other 
group. For each selection on the fundameatal basis 
(oF source of musical effect is ot follows: 





An abmost every instance there is relation between 
rhythm and physical eflect. Three of the sections 
showing melody as the docinant element have assccia- 
‘poual influence Ax analyus of individued records 
‘hows that by far the most basic source of effect 
corelated with rhythm is moveaarst executed either 
Dy the observer of localized ta the music. 








Several fundamental sources show about equal 
relationship to melody. Simple satistaction and anvcia- 
‘onal etleet are equally prominent, with physiol effect 
Dut lightly Yeas 0. The reason for the prominent 
relation of melody to the several sources of musical 
Plessure is the fact thet melody randy stands out 
quite so discreetly ax some other dements. Unuslly 
rythm is almost as domizant in fact thee u no melody 
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ilo it, There 56, therefore, in euch selections 
combination of eflect from two prominent sources, 

The selection caled “To a Wild Rose", which shows 
‘the highest score on melody, us characterized ax having 
its eflect on the associational basis. Tae “Ballet 
Manic”, which shows the eacond highest core an melody, 
in characterized by most observers as giving a feeling 
of satisfaction 








No aclection of the group used io this experiment 
showed marked harmonic quality. From the individual 
records where barmovy was especially noted thote 
selections contribute a feeling of satisfaction together 
with a tendency to arouse associational effect, memoriey 
and imaginary pictures. Especially do exch oumbers 


arouse an interest in the composition as such (ieatonal) 
‘although none of these selections is partoularly nated 
for its harmony, 

‘The most prominent souree of pleasure from Seter2o- 
‘Teruntalle, in which timbre is the outstanding feature, 
in Che ideation, distributed between interest in the 
composition, the interpretation, and the technique 
of the artist, Spalding. The mom dominant effect of 























“A Dreams" is atsorshos. This a comet solo of 
Bartlet’s “ Dream" Tam ioelised to thick that the 
lie 5k dom is part to the melody and Its uouecal 
{interpretation on the cormat In this instance, timbre 
‘and mdlody show a combination where both fuctors 
contnbute to the enjoyment of tbe lstencr in bis fling 
Of quit satisfaction. The selection is famar to mont 
people as 4 song, s0 that the recall of the words, ay 
wall ab the past popularity of tbe seloction, contribute 
to the atousal of memories and amaginative pictares 
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‘What relation is chere between the vartous feelings 
‘experienced by Isteners and the fundemental sources 
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cof musical eflect ? Are certamn feelings dependent upon 
physical reaction, others upan ideationa) appeal, ete ? 
Speciically, 1s the feeling of movement accompanied 
Dy a feeling of happiness or a feeling of madness? Ts 
the arousal of memories and asonations by muse 
‘accompanied by a feeling of excitement or by # feeling 
of rent ? A comparison of the fundamental sources of 
enfoymant seearded for each selection snd the most 
‘pronounced personal effector feeling dhows the folowing: 


Sato — Femdom Soars Prana Pag 
moramat Rig 
Pacer] pry 
Heated 
eters tenons) Happy et 
Semeset apey Dns 
Sera 
{eectoea Sea, 
—— Ea ay 
Fete ia ee 

‘The relation, which sures of effect bears to cach 
{individual's report, is x more important factor, however, 
‘than any disemasion of leading eect; for, what we are 
‘ultimately interested in, io any event, 1s the effect 
‘upon the individuals, as indveidimis. Certain feelings 
are evidently dependent on one factor more than spon 
‘another. The caost conspicuous exemples are Aephy 
tnd a felmg of excitement or shr. These are depeadest 
without doubt on marked rhythm. ‘Similaly the mime 
‘two eflects are noticeably correlated with the arousal of 
1 peroeption of siovessant, whether it be referred to the 
Person oF to the music, 

‘A feeling of serioascess is noticely associated with 
outstanding quality of instrument, and, in addition, 
‘up prominest melody, which is noted by the sbeerver. 
‘Wherever an efict is conelated with the outstanding 
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eesence of tabre or instrument quality, special notice 
‘aust always be taken of the instrument used. However, 
‘the instrament iteef is some factor in the very 
prominence of timbre In other words, the instrument 
quality i not espectlly conspicuous except with 
certain instruments. 

‘The feeling of rest is particularly associated with 
dominane of melody and, secoodanly, of timbre, This 
flect is particularly correlated with the experience 
fof x simple satisfaction or enjoyment winch may be 
something not yet explicable or may be « mere lack 
of definition, Observers often explain, however, that 
they cannot define the effect or the source of the effect 
otherwise than by the fact that they ate merely satisfied, 
just as looking at a eichly coloured velour may give a 
{ealing of plan enjoyment. 

‘We have not enough data on sad effets, but we are 
reasonably certain that there 16 no marked connexion 
Detween the foalmg of sadness and marked rhythm 
Rhythm is conspicuous by ats absence tm sch aummbers. 
Not enough material is available conceming sacred 
mute to justify conclasons, except ths sbeenoe of 
shythm 

Concerning the feehng of axmasement the results are 
not wholly conchusve, although these paral! those 
of all other observations, and show that decided shyhm 
and peculiar instrament quality are the two esseatils 
for the arousal of thu efleet “The Nightwgale and the 
Frog." which 1s « duet between a piceslo and a bassoon, 
{s. good itastration of this type of selection. One of the 
most certain sources of amusement les sn come words, 
‘but our siudy of mstromental mune excludes this 
factor. 

‘Melody and timbre seem to be the two potent factors, 


























onetusioos — 

Conservative thinkers have long ndzeuled the claims 
‘of masiclang and others that « melody itself may prodvos 
fa cectain effect, that one selection may actually make 
the listener sad and that another with a hlting air may 
of stselt produce a gay happy response. These same 
‘people contend that a song withont its words is devoid 
of meaning. 

‘The selections used in these experiments are all 
instrumental and represent several types of instrumenta- 
tion and musical selecton. On the bams of a study of 
the effect of these selections on thirty-five women, 
‘the following deductions are made — 

‘Marked chythm of an element in mone as the chief 
{factor in arousing the feeling of bappinen and the feeling 
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Hslody, as & mula ceaent covtibotes chinly 
to two elects, sanons and ret. Prominence of melody 
‘is almost invariably accompanied by slow, inemepicucus 
thythm. Melody of thir type reslte in feelng of 
quid satisfaction and rest. 

"Among the selections wed harmon efect did not 
stand out parbewariy prommently, so that no real 
‘onclosons op this pint sre jostiied. A study mcading 
4 number of string quartets, mach as thoee of Morart 
or Haydn, might be more conclusive. 

Timbre or instrument qualty rut, of course, be 
always limited by the relatively small number of seloo- 
tnt ied, Some iattraments are better adapted 
to the interpretation af particular kinds of shythos 
snd melodies, 40 that the clawent of timbre zamly 
ttands alone. However, tht certain iaytruments have 
beer selected for the ercbestrtion and arrangement 
of muse where the composer desired a given effect 
‘is well mown. Proof of the sbility of unstruments to 
contribute to certain cBocts is shown in the large 
proportion of correlated scoring for mire and seen 
and reed, on certzin sections, particularly the vilin 
tela and the comet slo. 

Various instructs wil produce diflermt effets 
For example, the ght tones of the ute prodoon a 
very diffrent remponie in the heerer than do the tones 
of the comet, The Dans drum arouses a wholly 
diterent response. Likewise, consbinationt of intra 
sents may prodace a defcite efcct. For example, 
2 duct bet woe the piccolo and the aasoon i most likely 
to be amusing, but it i dificult to imagine 2 string 
quartet producing thet effect Serious contem 
Plato anda teeing of reo are the oma alecte 
produced, 
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The relation of the four musical ements to the 
fundamental sourees af eBect is sot ceatly defined in 
every instance. The addition of a great Geal more data, 
00 diflerat types of instruments, and on selections 
‘where harmony is particularly prominent, is necessary 
to make deductions on these two factort reliable, 
On the basis of this study prominent barmanic effet 
in correlated with a feeling of senmual satisfaction and 
with ideutional effect. The physical stimulation of 
he car by Deautifal combinations of tone produces 
4 response ot unlike that produced by a nich and 
‘beuutifal melody. In addition, the combination of 
melodies and sstrements routes the ideational proceme, 
particularly a2 analysis of the structure and composition 
of the music The quality of the instruments which 
draws special attention to thei timbre is such a5 to gave 
4 feeling of satisfaction and completion very Hike that 
‘which one experiences when looking at abit of beantifal 
sky. Simple pleasure and esjoyment of the richness 
‘of the colour i experienced. 

The appreciation of diferent instrument qualities 
isu geantic development. Tha grating sound from 
Dlowing through a fine tooth comb gives far more 
Pleasure to the child of five than does listening to the 
‘magic ute, which he comes to prefer a few years Inter. 
‘The blatant notes ef the comet or the trombone are 
far more enjoyable to the youth of ten than are the 
tones of the vialin. There is nothing wrong with the 
child's tastes, or his appreciation. The development 
(of music among races shows « similar genetic develop- 
ment, It is probably « mistake to endeavour to forrs 
appreciation of the instruments past the logical order 
‘of genetic development. 

Individuals differ ia their choice of instrument 
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quality and in the amount of satisfaction which they 
experience from the same instruments. It is, however, 
siguificant that where timbre or inctrument quality 
is particolary noted by the listener, a feeling of pleasnre 
remulting fram sexse-satisfaction is also noted. The 
mere plearurabie stimulation af the auditory end organs 
may bo the source of this effec. This same explanation 
applies to the otherwise undefined effect reenlting from 
particalacly prominent melody. The melody of thove 
selections which show melodic prominence is usually 
simple, and the instrument quality, although not the 
mont prominent element, is, nevertbeles, a largely 
contributing factor, which appropeiately combined with 
melody isthe causative factor. 

The direct relationship between rhythm and the 
arousal of « feeling of movemect is ever pratent The 
compelling forcs of some rhythms is mote marked 
‘than others. Individuals difler, bat whether the move- 
ment is referred to the lstener’s own petton of 
localized in the music, the ellect is directly dependent 
fon the chythm of the music. It is probable that the 
‘Physiological bars of melody may also be is terms of 
movement, but the periods are less marked, the direct 
connexion lems definite, being in terms of slight cise 
tnd fall in dynamic balance. 

‘Observers’ reports show deSnite relation of the 
feeiings expecienced to the four fandamenta) sources 
of musical effect. Happy and sisrraé are usually related 
+0 feeling of physical movement. The feding of move- 
‘ment tay be of two sorts, {x} kinesthetic, related to 
Dodily movements: and (2) in terms of smagery of 
the movement of the music itset. 

‘Rest is that moce or less cesttal feeling whch is 
‘ost often correlated with souree il, a feling of simple 
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satisfaction or enjoyment, and 2 general feeling 
of well-being. 

Serions is about equally distributed between II satis- 
‘action, HT assoesaboeal eBects, and TV eational aes, 
All three of these fandamental effects contribute to the 
serous mood Sad, which is a more deprewnve feling 
than serious, 12 most acarly related to associational 
influences, i, the arousal of ether memories oF new 
images, Many Listeners, not teamed observers, fiad 
diffeulty in dierimmating between memories and 
Images not defintely related to ther past. For 
ractcal purposes of analysis they form but one group 
Both are represented matenal, aroused indirectly 
bby the music. Some music may arouse the associational 
actor to a qreater extent than other music; some 
andividonls are more susceptible than are others The 
comparson made here, bowever, includes only thove 
udividuals who recorded amocational cflects and the 
(celgs or moods correlated with these sane represented. 
fects. Servs, sad, and senhmenial effect are all 
thee related to the associational factors. 

‘Not enough data on the arousal of devotional effects 
1 evulable. One thing seems certam, namely that 
there isan absence of the feeling of movement (physcal 
fect) when the devotional mood is experienced 
No affect ia dependent on a single museal element, 
ust as no single muscal dement occars alone. Each 
musical element is the contributing factor towards 
certun kinds of response. The ooccllary of this is that 
cach efiect experienced by the listener 1s dependent 
on a parbeolar musical element ot combinahons of 
these slements. The masc sself produces four lands 
of responses, directly or directly co-ordinated with the 
pre elements af the ausic. These tum are reflected 
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in the personal efleet which the Estence experiences, 
‘and which are the only effects of which be ordinary 
aware. Rarely does the layman stop to analyze the 
source of tbe enjoyment which be recelves from listening 
‘to amsic. Ha is satisfied with the fact that it mates 
him aad, and be either anjoyt the feeimg of sadness 
tr else wishes for that mutic to cease and some other 
‘hat wil wake him foc gay to take its place. He does 
‘ot introspect carefully enough to know that i ia largely 
the memories whsch the muse aroused which made 
‘um feel sud. 

Ta tha previoas study we have shows that individual 
flerences in effect expeticaced art aot neatly 10 great 
‘as has deen commonly asserted, This study goes © 
‘ep farther and shows that the persoual elects are 
dependent on definite movies} elements, and on the 
fundamental responses timated by theve several 
‘mouseal alements in varying dogrom. We are able 
‘thas far to dafine more cluely the dieet relationships 
of rhythm and melody to ther effects, but that all four 
of thee elements arouse defite phyological and 
ayehological responses, whieh in turn are specifically 
Interpreted in terms of the indivadual’e immediate 
feeling oe mood, ix certain. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘Mancaner Foy Wasutsurx axp Geonce L. DicRs0M 


‘Tux object of this study i, fx, to aote the comparative 
frequency with which the fellowing matical elements ; 
rhythm, melody, desige, barmooy, aad tone colon, 
ave mentloned as contnbuting to the enjoyment of 
{instrumental music ; second, to observe the relation 
of pleusantzes to the exciting and quieting eicets of 
music, these eflects being intronpectively reported ; 
‘and third, to caamfy the ecsotions produced by mtra- 
sta! music. 

Tt was estential to the iavestigation thet we should 
Dave a considerable sumber of listeners, and that they 
Aboold observe the eects of a wide renge of composi- 
‘tons, It is obviously hard to find a lange group of 
‘persons who can devote ea mach time to a paychologial 
‘Problem. The difficulty was met by co-operating with 
‘ne of the clases in the music department of the college, 
‘thote main qua was to Becoose eoquainted with the 
‘best music from Back and Handel to the most receat 
composers. The number in the cass vaned trom about 
forty to about fity-Sve. 

For the purpose of our investigation, each member 
of the dass was supplied with slips of paper bearing» 
‘the following printing 
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Meaber of eemponton 
‘ong toe ams you wth tect} 

Qaeet 1 2 5 6 

Quest = to fe 

Ques Fb 

Gemrooe 6 

fooeS 


Te wus cureully explained fo the members ofthe class 
ft the otoet, and they wece reminded from time to 
‘te, that the meaning of these symbols was a follows * 

Question x referred to the degree of pleasuntness 
experienced by the observer fom the compontion, 
{meant indifference, 4 the highest degree of pleasantnes, 
‘Some observers indieated intermediate grades by plas 
and mings signe 

Question 2 referred to the souroes from which the 
pleasure was derived The letter # refereed to rhythm, 
} to melody, « to design, d to harmony, and ¢ to tone 
cota, 

Question 3 refered to exating and quieting aiecte, 
‘The letter a ladicated exciting effects, b queting effects, 
« neutral effect. 

Question 4 refered to any emotioaal efiects not 
finclnded under the heads of feaseainess, exciement, 
sand quieting. 

‘Ths, if a Iistener found a gven compoution extramely 
pleasant, she drew a cide arvusd 4 of Question 1, 
AC the pleasantness was felt 2s dur especially to cbythen, 
mdedy, and tone colon, abe aged 4, > and © of 
Question 2, 1f she fonnd the muse exiting, she ringed 
4€0f Question 3. Under Queshon 4 she wrote some such 
comment a8 mildary, mariske, ox whatever descriptive 
‘term surted ber more general effective response to the 
compoation. 

Question 5 refered to any magery suggested by the 
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composition, bat the data fomithed here were not 
‘ed in the present study. 

‘The listeners were all young women. As a group 
‘hey bad had no special musical training, and consisted 
of individuals ranging from those distinctly mot gifted 
amusicaly to a few of considerable musical talent. The 
goup thus represented an average audience of the 
‘altural level obtaimng among the students of a wornen's 
rollege. The observations lasted through the greater 
‘part of two semestera Before the presentation of a 
composition to the cass there was, except in rare oases, 
ro explanatory comnient om it. Atterwards, however, 
at was entically discussed as a past of the regular work, 
ofthe elas, which thus became meraasingly wophistiated 

‘ime went 00 
‘As a rule, pano masic was reproduced by the Welte- 
Mignon piano player, orchestral manic by the Acclian 
Orchestre, and chamber mune by the Victrola Far 
the sake of unformity, our conclusions are based on 
anstromentad music oaly, with the exception ofthe amuns 
fof Handel, which was all from “Ths Mega". Oon 
Imandred and euthty-two compositions condtitute the 
list, distefbated as follows — 

Mande gh compemtecoe 

ech ty emapene 

‘pd ren compensa 

Mens, wvencomporbaat 
Iockoven maecen pretane 

(Canpera: Hames, Seats. ont compotion ach 
Stitt, tre compet 

‘Scamata, trenyeve werpowtont [acading the 
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Seat, we eae 
Results 

1, The Relative Promigence of Five Diflereut 
Souices of Pleasure: namely, Rhythm, Melody, Design, 
Harmony, and Toue colour. 

Every case where a Ustener mearfoned one of these 
sourees of pleasure was counted as one pout for that 
souree. The totals were at follows -— 


Raytum Melody Dan Marmay Tact 
cit 


For those composers who were most fally reprevanted 
the totals were counted separately These remulte 
were as follows -— 

Cayo Rhythm Madedy wwgn Hlameey Teneeatout 
Ft ey a a 


Pace ome 
Wien = tata wt 7% 
Meme as 3s SS 
Schemes TT ” 
Ghee toe 
Wager eae 
Une i i we ote 
Deeny tei a 


‘The following inferences may be drawn :— 

(0) Melody ia in general the most noticeable source 
‘of pleasure, with rhythm next. Then follow in order 
harmony, design, and tonecelour. These ratalte 
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probably do uot indicate the relative amounts which 
‘these different sources actually contribute to pleasure, 
‘but their relative claim on attention. Thus harmony 
and tonecolour attract attention less than do melody 
‘and shythm, but it is by no means certain that they 
contribute lesa to enjoyment. 

(@) Melody was the most noticeable souror of pleanure 
for all the composers except Handel, Brats, and 
Debussy, for whom it stood second 

Rhythms was first in Importance only for Brahms, 
Tt stood second for Hayds, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Mendelsohn, third in importance for 
Bach, Mosart, Wagner, Lit. MacDowell, and Debusty } 
fourth in importance for Handel 

Dengn was first an importance for no cotiposer, 
estood second for Bach and Mozart; thord for Handel, 
Haydn and Beethoven , fourth for Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelseoha, Wagner, aod Brahms. Far MacDowell 
is rank was four and a half, and for Lisst and 
Debussy, Sve. 

‘Haermony was fret in importance for Debussy. Tt was 
second for Wagner, third for Schuman, Chopin, 
Mendelsiohn, Listt, Brahms, and MacDowell; fourth 
for Bach and Beethoven, fth for Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. 

Tonecolour was fist for Handel Thus euncus cesult 
is very probably due to the fact that Handel composi- 
tions are scaroaly camparshle to those of the other 
composers, because, with the exception of the " Fastoral 
Symphony from “The Messich ", they all mvalved 
choral singing. It is not improbable that vocal tons: 
colour attracts attention more than instrumental tone- 
‘colour does , in any case the two are hardly comparable, 
‘Tone-eolour was net even sotond ot third in importance 
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forthe other composers: its rank was four for Heya, 
Moaart, Lisst and Debuuey; four and a half for 
MacDowel, and five for Bach, Beethovea, Schumann, 
Mendelsoho, Chopin, Wagoer and Brabus 

Since the umber of compesitons represeatmg some 
of Shove componers was small, She above Aigures are not 
fof great importance; but i general they foliow the 
recognized cheracteristcs ofthe composer. 

The Relation of Plamcteews to Exciting and 
Qvieting Btects. 

Compositions that are ether markedly axcitmg or 
markedly quieting are more agreeable than compositions: 
‘hat are to the majonty of listeners neither exciting 
‘aor quictmg. 

‘The average pleasantness of the thuty-two com- 
pattioas found exeatig by thirty-five or more observers 
‘was 322, AD. 23. 

The average pleasatoess of the 14 compositions 
‘toand markedly quieting by thirty-Sve or more observers 
was gst, AD. 4t. 

‘The average pleasastacts of compontiont found 
ither exciting por quieting by thirty or more observers 
wan 242, AD 129. 

“Thus marked pleasanmess tends to savolve a further 
fect that fn thar exiting or quieting. 

3. The Depeadence of Piessantness on the Number 
of Sources of Pleusantaess 

“There is a tendency forthe plestantnes tobe greater, 
the gresta the numberof sources to which that pleasent 
eae i eferred 

(Owing to the vide vanety of the kinds of musi used 
fn the sto, it cemed anfer to caleslate correlations 
teparately for each of the composes mont fully 
represented, than to Sad a single corzelation concent 
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for al the compositions used. The coufficents were 
found as follows —The compositions of » composer were 
arranged ia the onder of their average plessantness 
‘to the group of Esteners, Then, for each corsposition, 
the numbers were added together that represented 
‘the sumber of times each of the Sve sources of pleasant- 
ress was mentioned. That is, suppose that for 2 given 
‘composition rhythm had been mentioned twenty-one 
times, melody turty-five times, design eight times, 
harmony wxtee traes, and toxecolour seven times, 
‘Tha sam of these numbers would evidently be greater, 
‘the mora the observers had tended to mention more than 
one sousce of plewsantness an the case of this composition. 
‘The compositions of a grea composer were arrunged 
im the order of the size of these sums. By éndmg 1 
diflecence correlations between this array and the array 
representing average pleasintness, the relation between 
leasuntness and number of sources could be roughly 
made out. 
The coeffcrnts wore as follows — 








Dace Med OPE OD 





4: The Emotions" Accompanying Mutic, 

‘Avery carefol account was taken of every descriptive 
word used by 2 listener to indicate her general emotional 
reactions, under Question 4. The following daskcictton 
includes all of these terms, omitting obvioas synonyms. 
tis, we think, a very fair survey of all emotions which 
instrumental music mggests to ordinary listeners. 

By far the most frequently mentioned emotional states 

1 he fern eantogs 1 Bare evry oui 19 owes any int 


of Mle racing negle pimaatin-sopeeae 
Setowen gure 
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were bappines, gaety, calm, and sadness. These terms, 
cr their equivalents, occar from twenty to two Bundred 
‘times as atten as any others. 

Including these, the deseiptive terms fall under the 


‘Diffuse actviny: heppesess, yoy. 
Diffuse superficial activity. gaety, 
frivolons, playful, tumour, fun, 
‘teasing, mischief, whimsical, 
fantastic, teasing, Srting. 

Concnatrated forward activity + exhiar- 
‘tion, stimulation, —_ confidence, 
courage, extainty, trummph, force, 
power, purpose, martial, patnotic, 
encouraging, dignihed, majestic. 

B. opleasant (aighty). 

‘Unsasness, some confict or inhibition 
peesent* harry, sntest, snarchig, 
serge, tumult, wramging, con 
fiom, bewiderment. 

TE, Pamive emotions state. 
‘A. Plasant. 

Calm, peace, soothing, remioiseence, 
tontempintion, thocgttsina, 
Janguor, sentimestaity. 

‘B. Unpleasant (slightly). 

Sedems, mdancholy. 

Sight dement of activity preseat: 
something lacking expense, dou, 
wucertaingy, ensiety, —_longicg, 
yearning, wiatialzes, paintivenes 
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C. Tavolving wight fear: foceboding, weird, 
sombre, mysteious, cory, fear. 

Sexce all of the comments which bave thas boen 
sasdied wore sccompenied by judgments ascribing 
some degree of pleasantneas to the compositions that 
ingpived them, it is clear that mane of the wapleasaat 
moticas Indicated could have exceeded the mild 
unpleeratnens which is compatible with msthetic 





belong to the type of affective rexctions lacking 
Aesinite object : thus they stand closer to moods than 
to trve emotions. Love, for exemple, was thought by 
Darwia to be the source of musical exprestion, but love 
fa not mentioned oc oar list, It requires a definite 
object, and the suggestions of instrametal mune 
aloe arm too vague. Fear, on the other band, may 
be felt with reference to an undefined object 
SOMMARY OF mesuLTS 

For young wowen callege students, the source of 
‘pleasure most often mentioned sn iastening to reprodc- 
tons of instrumental moc 1 roelody; rhythm, 
hharmoay, dasa, and toat-caloar follow in order 

‘For difference between compover, sce page 124 

Compoations that are either markedly excitmg or 
‘markedly quieting in their effects are pleasanter than 
those which are neatral. Thus extreme pleasantness 
‘involves farther effect that i either exsting or quleting. 

‘There i a tendency forthe pleasantness to be greater, 
the greater the aumber of sources ta wluch sia referred. 

‘The emotions accompanying instramental music may 
bbe clamed under the following beads: Active pleasent 
emotions, invelving {@) difiue activity, (6) difuse 
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supectciat nctivty, (¢) concentrated forward activity : 
active unpleasant emotions, involving some confict 
or inhibition ; passive pleasant emotions; panuve 
‘unpleasant emotions (2) wholly passive, (2) with some 
clement of activity, emotions involving shght fear, 
All unpleasant afective states are only mildly 
imupleasant. All emotions reported are without a 
definite object, and thus more properly termed moods. 


SECTION IL 
‘WE MOOD EFFECTS OF MUSIC 


Introductory Noe Ths far we bave learned the main 
types of attitedes towards music and the man sources 
of muncal enjoyment Wearenow ready torecerve some 
Light upon third problem, namely, sespective of 
the type of listener or of the musical element that 
predaizates in a campostion, of of the mun source 
of enjoyment, what is the mature of the prnapal 
lect of monic as 2 whole ? 

‘The studies in thissection are devoted to an investigt- 
tion of tis problem, and discs it from many sugles 
and paints of view, Inthe frst study, the natare of the 
‘main sect of mustc s pointed out The second study 
1 devoted to a discumion of the mfiuence exerted by 
several subsidiary factors upon the maun effect and the 
degree to which they coadhtion its nature and intensity. 

‘The studies are presented here as the joint prodncts 
‘of Dr. Gatewood and Dr. Schoen, aldhonghs condacted 
entirely independent of each other. The results reachet 
‘by the two investigators were #0 tuarkedly similar and 
supplementary that 2 united presentation seemed 
advimble—EDrtor. 








CHAPTER VI 
Max Scnomx xp Esraex J, Garrwoon 
Anbrodaction 


Tus snvestigation reported ia ths paper was prompted 
by remiss obtained fram 4 study of over 20,000 mood 
change charts oa which that suumber of persons reparted 
the fiects prodeced upon thar roots by u variety 
of a9 pluensgeaph recordings of vocal and yurtrameatal 
musical compoattions. Tae tabulation of the data of 
‘Hae charts indicated ic. a most enggetive manner 
‘hat, in generat, a musical compotition not only prodvoet 
a change in the existing eectrve state of the listener, 
Dut that ts efct upou the large mayorty of the members 
of an audience is uniform to a sriang degre. 

‘These remite commanded attention, particolasty én 
snow of the fact that the data were collected from all 
cover the United States from audiences gathered oder 
various conditions of tine asd place, ranging toma wazly 
‘morning atl late evening, and from a pole station 
toa church, and consisting of persoos of varied musical 
teaming, expenence, age and interests 

“The validity of the above conclosion may well be 
clullngod on the grou thatthe Gata on whuch it ls based 
‘were obtained under conditions entiely out of keeping 
withestablishedexperimentalprocedare, Thelarerewere 
‘gathered for but « singe ection, ned then i a haphazard 
‘manner, whi the masic material wa cect at random, 

we 
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saul dhe eatire procedure handled by sntrained pertos. 
On the other hand, i sof stmost sigmsScanes that even 
4 moot soperfcal exzmination of the deta from tha 
‘sey charts, obtained even ender these unfavourabla 
‘conditlons,polats tothe pomer of mum over the moods 
and emotions, It wes becouse of this fact, a5 wel a9 
in order to obtain more retable deta on the problem, 
dat a fcther sted along the sare line was made.’ 


— = 
Teepe | te mea 
ieee g| moe mora 


See 


arenes easter eh 





‘This further investiga del ot nly wh heels 
fof music on moods but wath many other quexbons oa 
‘te same general problem. Thus, for practical purposes, 
‘we want to know act only whether 2 mance selection 
prococes » mood change m the istener, but, what Is of 

1 Ts pt Se tay aby Dr Some 
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(greater sigmificance, whether the indeced mood Is also 
enjoyed, and to what degree this exjoyssent might depend 
‘upon much factors aa the type of mood induced, familiarity 
fof the listener with the selection, and his judgmant of 
‘the quahty of the selection. The problems upoa which 
ight was sought in this Investigation, besides those 
relating to mood effects, are as fellows — 

1 Tor atest of te edesnd med epee th sabvaquet mod 
De sn anced mod ermis'¢ dau ir sn eorpneanon TO 


‘mast arte dws tun dopend x te Gaps at sjepment deed 
{Tem the mdocomn td ou te type of Send sedated? 





'T Whnt ry te rakoa, nny, betwee fe apes of yy 
mast uand frat sao az te pga ta quay? 
3) Doon w mood-dange as th (aed te prdece soya 
‘ovied fu change sot dan tore acon an foot raion OF 
‘Sie of the hema for tat type af ues ie 
Dw aay oe typ oe ln af sma inden «tor enorme 
need un othr pm oe ewe 
ae my tela fr ay 008 type to ee to 

‘ermpred ware ftely ea Aer Rye cate” 

“dle thew aay Fonte bewem fmanty and Saget of 
jermeat 
7" wlchoes mar to he heme crate «mere enon 
‘oovd than oxarshar com? 

We What th sch any. of the Le ete twa 
tad ennting tot aa tbe cect proud by tae tome! Bot 
‘action, sopyosng dat fos noe nh pel toot and wan 
{Gat nod coated, tat the soactcn wl 6 wad tod, Cem Dk, 
‘ty way. alarare nd tre mane crectngn charge tha com 
(Deed: orth the dagen of exept ref th sme 
") Whack mood changes mart eejeyed tro sean te oye 








10 Wat ht airs of a Shwe Stet to Ge dagen 








All these problems form Imks 12 ont contunaous chai 
of the musical response. Each has ts effect upon all 
the others and one cannot be detached from the rest 
without affecting the whole Thus, oor cannot separate 
‘the mood effect from the degree of enjoyment or the 
degree of enjoyment from the degree of familianty, 
for these from the attitude of the bearer towards the 
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particular type of musie represented by the election, 
‘ance ll function together sn the act of appreciation 
‘and all determine, although ix unequal degrees, the general 
response of the hearer. It was therefore thought best 
to obtain information pon all these apparently diverse 
problems in a single ect of listening rather than igolate 
each item for a separate investigation. 

Ta planning the investigation, the following clatiice- 
‘tan of types of rmeue wa ec — 


I 
t 
} 


i 
i 
; 


‘The muse maternal consated of the folowing selectons 
‘chosen te represent the above types —- 


1 Henargee Spang, vo 
Stan ae eccre 


if 
t 


ze 
i 
H 


Broadly all these selectioos were further grouped ato 
the following two clases according to porsble mood 
eflets = 
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‘The investigation was linited to instrumental mac, 
siace there m reatea to bebewe that vocal anwic ders 
somewhat in ns feet aod iboald theelore be made 
the aubject fr separate study. 

‘The observers consist’ of eventcn zen und worsen, 
‘tm of them studects of the matic und drama depert= 
ments of the Camegic Insntute of Tecknolony, and 
thers uf faculty members of the Danson of Comparative 
Remarch Throogh 2 pesona) iteview with the 
Jinvettigntor an estate of the relative gree of masical= 
aan of tach obeerverwas made Seformation abost their 
smsical trummg, experience, mascal likes, dhibiees and 
oer details throwing ight opon thei attire towatds 
smotic as a whole was oboxised by means of questo 
‘ura, Following the interview and the Sling out of the 
quentionaure eich obeaver tened to the mauical 
Selections the follow order — 


ar sont Mana, Par Minot, Wikes Tl Ove 
= ae 
(et wees tage Genny Ovens, Emme Sa, 











Te will be noted that thse form departs radially 
from otter (rms intended fo the same purpose in several 
ppacheulas, Feely, no moods are sttod forthe observer 
to underscore, either before or after oaring the metic, 
‘but instead a free and spoctaneoss report is called fc. 
‘Yo ank u parton to underscore one of more words listed, 
repeeonting « mood, ievelrm ar otk the sopgeting 
of a mood, as to my “whch of the folowing wil 
yyouhave" or wich ofthe following pleases you matt "? 
Compara oar results {com the Set form of the mad 
hare where moods are eoumerated mith the revults 
from the sezond form where 20 rooods axe mentioned, 
vee find that the former, although much more convenient 
for porpores of tabulation, tes but part of the story, 
‘and that pact incorrectly. Ths, for instance, a fre 
atatemmnt froat the observer concerniag his aflcetire 
fate of Being often reveals the presence of more o€ ess 
conficting moods fighting for sapremacy In estimating 
‘hen the fet of the ms, tis certainly very importaat 
‘that the experimenter be aware of all the coaSicting 
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moods in which the sabyect finds himeal eather than 
ocoe hum to select the mood that acems to be at the 
sartace at aay speciBe momeat. 

Second, everything that has been said concerming 
the statament of moods existing before the music is 
Deard alo applies to the statement of the mood effets 
of the music, To astrate, several of the observers 
were mach annoyed during some of the ceadhtions ether 
by the interpretation gwen the selecthon or by the gating 
of the phonograph disk, 29 that the effect produced 
by the muse upon these hearers was not due solely to the 
rmotk, bat also to something cutee the amuse, Coa- 
sequently, to foree the persons to limit themes to a 
word or two for the description af the effect of the music 
‘would fail to tell the whole story and therefore lead to a 
‘ase interpretation of the data Furthermore, it 1s no 
simapln cutter for most perioos ta compro thar atatt 
‘of bang into one or two words, the cemait probably bang 
‘that after a shght effort to do so they either give up the 
attempt and indercace any woed wn a fippant manne, 
tr pick oot x word that sands nice, or a word that they 
‘think represents the mood. On the other hand, no 
matter kow fippant or careless o¢laclang ix antrospective 
omer one may be, ss probable that in waiting neveral 
sextenoar aiming xt sell-snalysis one will fereal to the 
carefal experimenter the predominant mood or moods 
existing at the time of writing. Although then, the 
sncthed followed ia the procedure involves a great deal 
amore labout an tabuating the faults, the rewards found 
in the greater confidence that one can place in the zemlts 


Mood Change 
(Chart I gaves the afiect of each saloctom as reported by 
‘cach observer, indicating whether the mmsie pradnoed 
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or fall to prodnoe a change in the existing mood. The 
plus sign signifies change, the mious sign no effect. 
“Tho latter meses thatthe mine falled to arouse a mation 
in the obuerver of suficeent mtesity to make kam 
conscious either ofa change of mood er of an intensifica- 
‘tm of the exiting mood. The figures sdjseant to the 
plus and miass signs indicate the degree of enjoyment 
{or each selection (oe each observer 

“The occurence of mo effect (0) m so care as to be 
negigibe for practical purposes, wi from the statements 
of thote reporting 09, i 1 evident thatthe ieritaton was 
due, i the majority of cases, to manner of interpreta- 
‘hon (playing out of tise, grating. pooe tonal quality, 
draggmg, etc} and un the rest of the caves to dislike 
fora partoulas typeof east, instrument, of fasten) 
combinations Thus, for instance, the “ Humoreague 
anmoyed most of the listeners because the recording 
was very adly out of tue, the mont smasieal of the 
obervera atntng this specifically, while many stated that 
‘there was something wrong with the aeection. Aga‘a, in 
‘the ease of “ Kazoemnoi-Ostrow “the rendition dragged 
‘out and the compoution mutilated by emissions, the 
obeereers reporting the fit stem specifically, and the 
second by vaguer statements of there being something 
‘wrong with the piece. To the Light Cavalry Overture ” 
the imitation was predaced by the unpleamnt quality 
ofthe instruments, the trombones, is particular, euttang 
ccrsplitting tones. The "Evening Star”, another 
selection, reslting ia many o's 1 given a very wnmuscl 
foterpretation, although played by one of the foremort 
‘onlats of the day 

Eliminating, then, the few cases of no effect, as 
Sreelevant inthe promt ca the chart sndicates defintely 
‘that the selections used in this study produced a change 
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of mood in every instance m the seventeen listeners or 
inteasifed ax existing mood when in conformity with 
‘the mood of the muse, both eflects giving some degree 
of eajoyment. 

Umjormity of Mood Effect 

The power of music to change an exstmg mood 38 
perhaps vether as Interesting aor as elgifcant as the 
degree of unformty of mood indoced by the sme 
telecon io all hearers. In Chart If the mood distrbu- 
on of the listeners before and ter bearing the moxie 
uw shows The moods included under each key word 
‘are the same for this chart as for Chart 1. 

‘O1 the moods betore the mus for the uaven selections 
1 Clase I (oytal), thirty are fo agroamest with the music, 
‘whule ftyfour are in moods coatzary to that of the 
auc, Of the moods after the mene for the suze group 
‘af welechan sixty-two are in moods similar to tout of the 
‘mumic amd wxtee in moode dulenng from that of the 
‘uranic, Of thene surtees contrary moods, we note that 
three report imation, which, as previounly mentioned, 
in dae not (othe mone so mock as to the manner of 
rendition. (Wherever a diserepancy occare inthe number 
‘of moods before and moots after the mons, it 1 
ue to the flare of some of the observers to report the 
fle of some of the selections) Of the seventy-two 
moods before the music for the calmed, dreams 
‘entwwe cases of velections nine are in agreement with, 
‘the music, and soxty-three different from the music; 
‘while of the seventy-teo induced moods, thirty-nine 
fall under the moods inherent in the mnie. Of the 
remaining thirty-three, foertees report irritation and 
necvouess, due to rendition, or diate for = type of 
‘music, and fourteen fall under the sad clase, a mood 
‘whieh few persons coald diferentiate from the dreary: 
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‘Penowe class. Of the twenty preauditln moods for the 
Aepresced-sed class of muse, one xgrom with the cxusc 
‘and sinetoen are comtzary, while of the nineteen port- 
‘audition moods, fourteen agree with the musi one reports 
nervousness ang three belong an the drazmy-pemsoe clas. 

‘Summarinng the data from Charts! and IT, we conclude 
‘hat the lange vanety of selectons used an this investge 
ton, produced not only a change of mood wn practically 
all the listeners, but also that the moods induced by each 
sclection, or the aame class of selections, aa reported by 
the large majonty of our bearers, are strikingly similar 
an type 

‘To obtain farther evidence and in greater deta on the 
consistency of mencal effect, data were obtained from 
4 large ntumber of listeoers who Board ten selections 
luodar the same cucumstances at two separate time. 
‘The purpose was to see whether the hearers wonld record 
‘the same effect the second tune that they reported on, 
‘he fart hearing + 

‘The material selected for this experiment consisted of 
‘ten phonograpt selechons Five of these were lastra- 
‘meatal and five vocal numbers. The selections were.choven 
fon the bans of previous stedy to represent diferent 
types of mune and musical effects. It was mtended 
‘that phyneal, emononal, smagmative, and ideatozel 
responses should be included. The selections vsed were 


as follows — 
‘eae and urges Foe er 
Tee Wis ow 
Riemer 
Be baat Pct Hee Peet 
Lets on Soot Sone 
ae 

1 mia part of tne eraqten was condecad by Me Getbenod. 
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The obververs iz this experiment were callege girs. 
Fifty-three attended the firat programuze, forty-even 
the second programme seventeen days inter. Thirty-two 
Ihaard Both aod on their reparts this study is based. The 
‘conditions were kept as natural as posable. At seven- 
‘thurty in the evening when everything ose at Camp 
tad become quiet the girs came together. They sat 
‘comfortably around the instrament, lstaning to the 
selections for pleasure. A record blank like the socom 
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term or terms which descnbed the way the selection 
‘made ber feel Mach miterest was chown throughout 
the experiment and a wholly serious cepart was received, 

‘The mumber of observers who recorded at the cand 
bearing of a selechon the sams feeling which they 
recorded at the first hearing is surpnsingy large In 
‘terms of percentage af observers, the numbers for each 
selection are as follows — 


Thess figures are magnfcant. Only one selection, 
“ Meguetio AW Ant 

than fy per cent of the obwervers an sacoud baatng. 
‘Wah ateen diferent posible efiets we shoulé expect 
sore very low puromtage By laws of chance, the 
probability tbat « penon would oxlect the same effect 
3 tecond time i ene-ixteath. The probability of each 
onmn's electing the mime clot isso amall tat the high 
percentages become very significant Tt means that a 
Acfnkte reaction t stimulated The intrinsic quality 
of the music must he such us t arouse the same Physio- 
logical response. Certain outside factors, such ax the 
mood which the lstener brings to the concert, the 
rmemoriss ox associations aroused, and certain expecl- 
mental factors wall vary for: tie to tine, so that many 
varitions do occur, bat 8 mazked consistency is preset, 
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‘Comparison of the most dominant eflert, Le, the efact 
recorded by the greatest number in the frst bearing, 
and the most Gamnant effect reported in the second 
hearing gives to us further evidence of consistency. 


‘Tho lending effects are as fellows — 
enter Pt Meaney Second Meanag 
(am and Spee Por Beet Pagmealy where Pymaly shred 
Nrccete A Anes Tenpasten aad Irapmaton ext 
fy fousy rota) 
‘Dior Danube Wer aseag pasewe’ 
Tous Row Pr) ono 
‘Ae Brea Tenpantce ant imagmaten and 
sey ‘aaey. 
Aaa Cao Poyteny stared Paywcly shel, 
Seta Tot he Pek Trans Train 
im Qoaeey dass a Chatevle Amaed Aeoet 
Lee's Oa Sree ong Tender ewer Tender aon 
pen 
‘en tan nm Rtn 


With only two exceptions the Inading efsct is the mane 
in both instances The change tn these two is not erat. 
In the one, “To a Wild Rove," rested and Longing are 
the two leading eflects The one 1s predominantly a 
physical condition, whereas the other is predomicantly 
1 mental eodition, neither one exclusive of the otber, 
1 the frst heanag almost as many observers recorded 
Jdongmg a3 rested, s0 that the chenge of only two observers’ 
ndgments whufted the relative postion ofthe two effects. 
Jn“ Ave Mana” serious ao resed are the two leading 
effects. Tn the fast heanng revel was recorded by only 
cone Jess observer thas ceria, Besoe a slight aft m 
individual judgments caused a shift m relative positon 
of these ellis. Both efeets were recorded by many 
as neither effect in any way exclodes the other In 
fact, that music which calms aad rests one is mast apt to 
‘be that which arouses sears contemplation, 
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‘Ameng the ten selections, sight are characterized 
as diferent ou the bass of dominant or leading effect. 
Many other incidental effects are recorded which eantri- 
‘uted, no dovbt, an large measure to the total effect of the 
‘mosic. The fact that eight different leading effects were 
designated indicates thatthe a prion uelection of disparate 


‘ype was suiciently accurate, 
Rested ‘ayy 
Tmgaaton an ency ioe a 
Intent Duce 
‘haan Sn Rowe 
Royal eoret 7 Stent 
pn moe 
o 
Kemer Devens 





ven efact & recorded throughost the canoer. For 
example, the feeling of rest was reported 106 times, 
Te in « significant fact that with one exceptoo the eight 
‘effects which stood out as leading effects are the eight 
highest on the bass of total occurrences Thu meane 
that as incidental elites they are aluo mott frequently 
aroused. They are the effects most frequently experienced 
a a reat of Bstening to muse. The ont exception, 
dancing, ts a very decided one, inasmuch as music of this 
Character forme a lage group m itt. The eflet of 
Iusteniag to music of the dance type u largely phypical. 
‘The inherent shythzs, tempo, and volame sre such that 
‘uy bring out wevensed phymclogical cnpontes, Music 
of slower tempo, lese decded scerst, and with easy 
flowing melody results in slower physiological response. 
1 ls theae selections, ging the fsling of reat that are 
‘often accompanied by idestional and imaginative 
rocenet 
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‘The propartus of masic which has an amtating effect 
is very small Tt m happens that the one pyrotechme 
ecord included was very itating te many and expecially 
a9 to group of g's whuch did not understand the 
technique with which it is accomplished. Practically 
aly two effects, sumed 20d uritated, were recorded, 
There wat not the mal datsibution of incidental or 
secondary effects 

WE ina significant fact Unat imagization or fancy 1s 
score high ma those cecorde whic show low comusteney 
‘and does not appear at all m the records showarg hugh 
cansistocy. Its endently a vanable effect, dependent 
largely on represented factors, (e not from the mune 
Asef, but from ooditions and esiocations peenbar 
to the Individsal hinsell. When some one effect 1 €00- 
Alstently aroused, imagarativn eect ere pot promunent 
‘As incidental elec, the relatee order of frequency 
‘of the several effects is somewhat different from that 
fn which count is made of te total number of oceurrenom, 
By subtracting the namber of times 1m which an elect 
Jn woored as the dominant effect from the total number 
of ts oceurrenoes, « measure of the secondary or cane 
(sibuting importance of the various eects 1» obtained. 
The order for the two varies cmsiderahly. However, 
tn the upper elght of cach series, tx of the eflects are the 
same, sey, ested, enous, physcaly sired, lange, 
tmagination and fancy, memone. Wt is partalarly 
sigasficant that ref ranks fst in both cases Destion 
lo sxtemnth in total seoces and fiteeath in sooondary 
song. The correlation of the two rankings is sixty 
‘tree. Hapity and sal are tio wsidental or secondary 
fects which oooar with marked irequemcy, The very 
high postion of ritaing in tis set of sections is not 
substantiated by other tals Tt i out of ts due position 
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‘here, owing to the fact thar one particular record, “Les 
Quamux dans 1a Charmulle, gave but two elects, 
‘prueticaly (emusement and imtation) which ia « amall 
group of this sort ges it undue weight. The more 
logical order becomes. 





pe 


atscae 


On what affects is there the greatest agreement 7. In 
‘other words, where there sa wellmared effect, dominant 
in both hearmga, whch quality or elect 1s agreed upon. 
by the greatest number? This relative oder is 
represented as follows — 


acon 
om Oman a Carma 
‘Sind gs Px Be 
Iie Saul ond fo Foe 
Manat Aco 
‘Neto Brose 
Aawchor 
Ronbamain Wane. 
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ra Wik Rose 





‘The selection which ranks hughest, “ Let Ouseaux dans 
{a Charmille”, is an tonsual case, and is perhaps not as 
representative 2 selection az are the others However, 
‘that there is marked agreement on the exmsing efit, 
‘when preseat, 1 very evident. Ts does not mean 
that the effect af emosing selectious is mare intense, 
‘but rather that where the amusing quality isthe lending 
cffect, itis felt by practically all hearers At least three 
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factors eater in: (1) the elect, (3) eieacy ofthe record, 

G) representative material. 

‘The ft means that certain feaings ro igherently 
more generally experienced than others. These are those 
to which some writers refer as elemental efiecs, For 
instance, 2 feeling of longing is aot apt to be exmused 
fn each one of a group as readily ts is the tendency to 
dance or the feeling af amusement, other thmgs being 
equal. A considerable amount of variation ‘s found due 
‘to the record itse. For example, « poorly mde record 
tf a kyess, which under favourable circumstances would 
inspire a decided (esting of devotion, might aroase only 
a feling of iitation oc perhaps of amisement, Further- 
more, the atitude and the mood with which each hearer 
listens, his own perwonal experieaces which are in some 
‘ways tnlike thove of anyone elte, his associations—these 
and other personal factors cause vanations in final effect, 
‘The total effect is derived from two factor, the presented 
‘material, which 18 the actual music tts, and the repce- 
sented raateral, which of necemmty vanes, The fact that 
ccertun selections may arcase such similar repreneatative 
material meven more singular. 


‘eonet onions, 


‘The data show that the same effects are experienced 
lupan hearing a selection at different times, Tn other 
words, there is a marked consistency in the responte 
which music arouses, 

‘The dammant effect, or that which mast observers 
agree to be the leading elect frum a selection, is the 
sun when the eslecton 1 heard at different times, 

On the basis of ths group of exsical selections a fling 
of rest is the most frequent result Tins seems to bold 
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‘generally true of armchair smc, which make: ap the 
brary of a vast proportion of muccloving persons, 

Asnusing and phyacally stirring selections evoke the 
_greatent amount of agreement among baarere on the bast 
of leading eltoct This probably means that where these 
factors are dominant m the selecboa, all bearers repart 
‘the sume effect more often than when other factors are 
‘the dominant ones 

Introspective report shows relisbiity sufficient to 
‘more than yustify its we in the study of the eflects of 
‘uusic, particularly where the results from a large number 
‘of observers are desired. The fact that after a period of 
‘many days, without any reference to the previous pro- 
(gramme and ity remlts, so large « per cect of the hearers 
‘record the sume effect which they recorded the previous 
Une evidences the fact that the music actually arouses 
4 definite effect Some muse is more definite in the 
responses it arouses than ia other mae Most music will 
‘all up secondary or related feelings dependent largely 
0 the individual differences of the listeners’ mood and 
experience. No two people are atlected exactly the same 
Ty any stimulus The study shows, however, that a ven 
‘usieal selection will arouse a certain defimte reaction 
‘and yall arouse the sazse reaction on different occasions. 
‘in x lange proportion of thove who listen 
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1X Pechngs and Emonons resultong from Music as # 
Stim ® 

‘Wareu emotianal qualities aze iost frequently aroused 
by muse? Is mune effective in arousing wll kinds of 
feelings? Certain of the emotional effects which are 
‘very common in everyday life are rarely if ever arouned 
bby music alone Anger far example, 19 one of the mott 
Instinctive tendencies, und geneteally fonctions very 
exrly in Ife | However, the nature of munc a sach that 
ace are cartam himitations to the sort of elect that may 
cemilt from it Tt is difficult to concesve of & pertoa. 
Deeomang very angry from the heanng of mune, He may 
become angry at certain circumstances accompanying 
‘the performance—some distracting noises, a8, for 
finetanee, talldog in the audience, or he may become 
“angry on account of remembering curcumstances connected 
with a previous heanng of the musical selection, or its 
‘words may arouse meranes af experiences of hus own 
part whch may rearouse a feeling of anger. But the 
smuale alone would never make one realy angry. 

‘What then are the feelings that mame meites momt 
frequently ? 

Tp a prelumnary experiment, the recordmg sheet 
Included some eflacts which were seldom if ever reported 
1 run engy bora on tesa tet toe experiment reper a2 


ager 
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Dy the listeners In the pretent study these were omtted, 
‘bot the luteners endaavoured on all occasions to reard, 
and make special note of any effects, feclng,or emotions, 
resulting foe the umaie which were nat indwated on the 
reourding sheet None were reported, so that it becomes 
safe to ceochide that the dleven listed below aze the 
Acts sally devived fom hstenmg {0 mac. 

Tn a list of five hundred and eghty-ine tisctoot, 
practically all types of music are presented. Thin does 
not mean that all types are represented m equal propor 
‘Hons, Dut It Bkely that the relatve proportions within 
‘hose five hundred and eighty-nise ecectlns 39 very 
near that of music, atleast pocograpt rasic in genera. 

Eleven enoboaal eects oooar in the records The 
relative frequencies of these eleven are determined In the 
folowing manner If sack Tstener reported certaus 
sdect trom each selection, a total of one thousand seven 
Dbundred and sixty-seven records would be the resale This 
represn(s the grentest sumber of tunes any item could 
occur Unng is Ggure then as the ooo denomunator, 
‘the actual freqameen of appearance of the various 
emotional qualities were converted into relative 
Arequeneies 
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4 ‘THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC 
‘sing the total mumber of times any emotional efinct 
‘wag marked, four thoumnd mune hundred and six, the 
relative proporticas of the venoms emotional items are 
‘ folows — 
Provorniem or xice Eacrenas: Bercy 
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“Tha rank order fo the several emotioas w the same on 
the baus of proportional trequency and on the basit 
‘of relative frequency. Propurtsonad feequency i an 
‘exprettion in terms of the muciber of tues an emotions! 
lect of aay sort appeared, whereas relative frequency 
is in terma of the number of tumes which a gwen efit 
‘might have been reported. 

‘Sodvese ws reported 39 & revolt of mau more than 
any other one eect. Joy, however, is reported in almost 
‘as many instances, and rest only aaghtly Jess than jy. 
‘These three, togetber with dow, dongowg and stirring, 
are the procouncad eects which result trom listening 
to music Amsurment, digesty and rewence, stbough 
in zal proportions, ae clearly evident effects, when one 
remembers that the intrasic nature of thes elects ix 
such asto depend on a Kimited group of musical elections 

Some diferences in the relative frequency with which 
all reports agqeed upon the several efrts is evident. 
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‘How any selections were reported to arcum a given 
fleet In each bearer alike ? The following tebles show 
‘tha relative froquency of each emotional quality, when 
recorded by each judge, and show also the diflrences 
which exist ta the relative proportions of each quality 
{in selections of high emotional character and those of 
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‘While jey, reat and sadqenr sbll rank vary Ingh an 
frequency when only these ‘nstancensn whach all cboervere’ 
reports agreed are considered, in Class I, where the 
quantitative estimate is grester than average, the 
emotional quality occurring most cften is fove, Ths 
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means that when a pronguncedfexing of ln in aroused, 
ie as finite and expecienced by several alike, whereas 
sai, painass end 307, wide shomag great exnssteacy, 
ela some measure mote variable, more Sexible than 
the mare lined felmgs of lon, longing, muremeni, 
reverence, and 0 forth. A mel tedection may give 
‘jy 10 one person, sadness to another, and at the sam 
time, by means of the words or some characteristic 
of the mums, arouse a feeling of longo. The factor of 
memories is one whch here plays a large réle. The 
immediately peemat sczmules may eal forth « reaction 
ota srt which sale to all bearers, but the representative 
imaginative o mesoory) maternal may greatly change 
some other elects experienced 

‘Arnong thom selections which give « define effect 
but not very marked, yoy and sadnets art prominent, 
427 appearing 32 por coat of the time, This ss not 
inconnstent wath the proportions of Cass I. 

‘When the total emotional effects ery clear, the vanioas 
Dearers’ records agree upoo the more specie or mited 
lect. When the emotional effect Jes cleat, they agree 
‘pon the mere general ellcet By general I do not mean 
‘at 209, sadness and rest do aot have Gefsable charwe- 
teriatcs, but they are conconitants of the vanous other 
fiectain many natances One may be very much rested 
by a selection that arouses Jongmng, on that arouses lov, 
ox digity, oF reverence, 0 even eomucment. Simdarly 
there are vo many soarees of jey that ths feeling miy 
exist together with any one of several other fees, 





Gomisteney 
‘Tuus far we have been speaking caly of the relative 
proportion of different exuotional effects in the whole 
‘musical group. Quite another problem is that of con- 
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sistsacy of elect am many listeners. Which emotonal 
quality shows the most undocmly o is most often 
rcorded by all? 

In the following table the frst colums of figures 
‘represents the sumber of tunes exch eect was recorded 
bby all three yodges. These figures are then converted 
into terms of consistency by maluplying each figure by. 
three aad dividing the product by the total ammber of 
‘times that quality appeared on the data records For 
‘example, rest was recorded by all three ninety-two times, 
ts total number of appearances wat 698, 

Ite relative conmstency then becomes 40 





Bey 
a 
bain 

The figuees are very egfcant Whale st might seer 
from the data that there was 2 great doil of variation 

of effect snd one mught be Ind to conclude that there 5 

zo reliability 4s to the effect received from the muse, 

‘when emverted thas into terms of relative consistency 

‘quite the contrary becomes endeat. 

1 every tame jay was separted, it was so reported 
by each perton, a conausteney of one would be obtained. 

‘With many ciements, which we call represeotative 
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material, infloencing the total otimsles, the effect 
paturily varie scoordmg to the experience of the 
Indindaal. Certain memories are sowed by thie or 
that portion ofthe ranse, the mstruzaestation, its zhythm, 
te. In spite of these very vital Sorces in the total effect 
Aerived from listening to mosic, the consistency Is very 
‘marked for most of the reoorded eects. Joy, amunemesd, 
sadness, shrrag, rast, love and resarence, show paxticularly 
high consistency. More than that they show a similar 
degree of umformity, which is indseative af the effective: 
‘ness of music in arousing definite emotianal fects 
in many Hateners. 


2. A Comparison of Inatremental and Voost Muss «1 
‘Stomalants to Emotional Effect 


Even those who admit that certein kinds of russe 
amy have « definite efiect, limit those kinds largely 
‘0 vocal mosic, where the words convey the seaming 
to the Iuteners and arowse memory mages in mach 
the same manner as the recounting of « story or a 
familar description. On study bas definitely sown that 
instrumental run does give well<detred and consistent 
emotional effects. But does instrumental muse give 
‘as wellanared and uauform effects as vocal mau 7 

The follawing table gives the mursbers and the per- 
centages of instramental and vocal selections belonging 
in each class, according to eect. Clase I includes those 
selections from which all hearers reported the sone 
ect and that to x marked degree ; Clase II, elections 
of uniform eflect, but not to marked degree ; Clase XTT, 
selections of diverse effect, but of marked degree; ClassIV, 
welectioas of neither consistency of effet, nor of marked 
Bet. 
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Forten percent store voca! numbers thaa instrumental 
amberscleazly dined exotions) affects of marked degree 
(Clas 1) aze reported. Case IF and Class IIT shaw 
Dpractially uo diffrence in the relative proportions 
of fostramental and vocal selections, Clase IV, on the 
other hand, shows exactly the reverse of Class I, having 
ten per cent more instrumental numbers than vocal. 

Mach greater comsutency of judgment is found in 
‘yea! than Jn festrumental selections The reative 
consistency of the bo is showa in the fllowzeg figures : 


Agta, ML 
Tout My Aberove Mioware bear 
Sictoet adage sadegee comartt 
Mom aw 


Vea 
oie 


Mecweinet ME 

‘The proportion of vocal selections ox whch all hearers 
sured at to exotional quakty a very much Mgher than 
‘that of iatrumental selections. ‘Moreover, Sn those casch 
‘witch show agreement the quantitative measurements 
show that a more uniform effect Is reported frem vocal 
‘than from instrumental mes. Tn instrumental selections 
‘there is an equal distnbaton between high and Jow 
degrees of exotica quality. 

Vocal manic, dee unquestionably to the words, bas 
greater power to arouse 1 definite emotional respoose 
than has instrumental music. Some emotional feeling 
4a dependent upon thoughts largely. Which emotions 
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are most dependent upon the words of a song is shown by 
reins of a compansen of the Telauve percentage of 
vocal and fustrumental sciectlons for each emotional 
qualty. 



































‘rodacing the seversi eflecis to high degree are as 
fellows — 
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‘These figures mamas that three tumes ax many vocal 
‘numbers ex instrumental were reported to arouse a 
focing af sadness; two tumes 9¢ many instrumental 
mumbers as vocal were reported to arouse  feelng 
of 709, and 90 tert 

So far as one may conchide (com thin number of 
momcal selections, reat results about equally from 
smatramental and Yoead mane 

‘The feeling of dagnety 13 aroused equally by beth kinds 
‘of mane, Sadans, toe, longing, amusement, serv 
and roerence seem undoubtedly to be the rents of 
Yyoca? mune mote than of iastremental, while 709 
‘the remlt of sutramental muse twnoe as often a8 fom 
‘vocal 

‘Among those matea) wlectiont winch show evident 
Dut Ino imarked eflocts lets sinking ratios exust, but 29 
no anitance {s the tendency afferent fram that shown 
sm the figures of Clase I In other words, in 0 mwtance 
‘where voeal mac is moce cBective m stzaulsting a 
¥en response to a madted degree, doet instrumental 
‘muse show greater afisctivencss when the reponse # 
Jess macked. Though the relative proportions are rot 
ts strkmg an in Class I, the figures substantiate rather 
‘han comfeadict the earber data 
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‘words were uot at alll understood, the mmsic, plus the 
exproion of the singer's voice, aroused these feelings 
cof oos and longing. Ths simple melodic strocture seldom 
cours without wards. But where it & found, a corre 
sponding emotion is reported, a8 ior example, in “Sweet 
Spirit Hour My Prayer" by Wallace, or the Perna 

* Serenade ”. 

Joy, on the other band, ss « feeling which finds 
‘expression in increased activity, a desire for movement, 
‘whether real of ideatioual Instrumental mousic, with 
aia greater Sexibusty, greater speed and intricate move- 
ment 1 a more adequate stimulus to joy than is vocal 
omit, Certun vocal anusic bat euch chamcterstica 
and it & these qoalities plus the expression of the votce 
ttaell which give the feeling of joy from songs The words 
fre of aly miisor wmpertance, for 1m many instances 
where the words are unintelligible or where only vowel 
ames are uted the sfloct of joy 18 quite ax pronounced, 
as for example, in David's" Charmant Ouseau . 

Sadness, one of the most frequent emotonal effects 
reported from music, is related to voeal muse even more 
than to instrumental In each one of those selections 
showing three marked emotional qualities stdmett tone of 
the three, and sn one-third of those showing two marked 
‘qualitng, edness it one AS.n the expression of love and 
longing, the intonation of the haman voice 1s the most 
‘potent moans of arousing sadness. Here, too, the very 
legato, quiet melody of sad or melancholy songs becomes 
‘tetious wbex no words accompany it. The tendency 
‘of one who feels mtease low or sorrow isto tell someane 
ls, and the buman voice becomes both the best means 
of expreuioa and the mest adequate means of erounng 
‘these feelings 

‘Rest is aroused alike by ~ustrumentel and vocal music. 
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Sone voices seem to be mare salted to tha eflet than 
others For example, very few soprano sumbers appear 
1m the bet of selactons deugnated as being reatfil. Low 
mellow votces seem peelerbie. Fer joy, on the other 
Ihand, Gexible soprano voices art dearable. There i 2 
conspicuoas absence of peeusien fastruments sn this 
troup. Solos on viokn or ‘calle, stnag quartets, and 
orchestra muse more eften produce rleration and rl 


Generally speaking, cmotons and moods are more 
‘often reported as the result of vocal maze than of 
inetrumental muuc A greater consistency of effect 
‘upon several hearers ws ioand with vocal music than 
with imstrumental However, in the arousal of certian 
effects, namely, dignity, rest and yoy, instrumental mosic 
19 often or mare frequenty is the appropriate stimalus. 
‘The particular quakty of the human vuxe, the instinctive 
mode of expresnon of certain emotions, and the intro- 
duction of specific ideas through the words of soogs 
are the chief factors determining the differences in 
femobonal effect between vocal and instramantal mmx. 
However, instrumental musc may arouse quite 1s 
defimte and quite as intense emobonal responies as 
‘vocal mune. 


3. The Raletiom of the Lettener's Athiude to te Kind of 
Mosc Deswad and to the Effect produced by the Masse 
‘The purpose of this study was toiinvestgeta therelation 

of the mood of the hearer to (z) the Iind of amuse which 

bbe wished to hear, and (2) to the efiect of the given 
music upon him. What infuence does the existing 
mood have upon the music dened and is this relation 
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constant? Is the cect of the music upnn the ltener 
influenced by his stitude at the time of hstening ? 

‘The orginal data sheet wluch wasused in the experament 
fon "A Study in the Consistency of Musical Efect 
tked the listener to record fret how he felt, or his pretent. 
‘mood, and second what Kind af mune he desired ta bear. 
Both questions were answered by checking the given 
‘et of tertas which were descriptive of 2 variety of moods. 
Te litt contained twelve terms. All the diferent feelings 
which we describe are diferent phases of a dynamic 
‘eale varying from: a sunus quastly toa poative quantity. 
‘At the middle pomt we represent & dynamic balance, 
1 condition of rest wherein the person feels neither « 
tendency to exert force upon the objective workt about, 
bhim not does hie feel that the objective world nt that 
‘manent exerting foree upon fm. Those terms whack 
characterize the happy, bright, excited, rewteat conden, 
1m other words, a surplus of energy desing an outlet, 
‘we shall desigante an active. Those terms then whuch 
characterice 1 depressed, worried, serious, discouraged, 
dol, sad, tired sate, we shall desyguate as pasuve. Tn 
reality the second groap should be divided into two, 
dutingushing the merely passive condition in the 
‘individual from & depressed canthition. Bat for our pur- 
‘Poses the doal datinction, active and pausive, it mfficent, 

‘The descriptive terms g:ven in Quesboa I axe therelore 
vided as follows :— 
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Sindarly the terme of Question IT characterize two 
ieections of dynamic changes Just as we have an 
active feslng, so me have music wich w active m its 
effect, Tt tends to ancreese physolgical energy. On 
the other hand sta large grasp of music which tends to 
decrease physological energy. The fifteen terms given 
to the lnteners an Question II can therefore be grouped 
ther — 


H 
[Hey 


Ths second group represents the mune which dows not 
‘all for bodily responses on the part of the hstener, 
‘whereas the first group represents the muse which 
enerpaes and stumslates bodily activity 
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In emer to Question J, there were munety-four 
‘expressions of active mood and one bondred and sixteen. 
of pase. These Sgures include the several terms med 
Dymme listeners. a answer to Question IT, an expression 
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of the muse dened, thee were coe bnndred and 
exghteen dyname terms stoced, and sinety-two quieting, 
‘ones, so that this group of listeners showed somewhat 
more of a desire for energummg than for quichng tune. 
‘There are ont hundred and thirty-two scares for muse 
Aynanucally like the exisimag mood 2nd seventy-eight 
foc muse wolike the exsting mood. 

‘Whore muse sumlar to the exiting sod w desired, 
fs mt uoually an the dynamuc or the pasve? Among 
‘the vanety-four active moods there were sxtysax 
expresaons of  deure for active music (ike) Among 
the one handred and soxteen passive moods there were 
muty-aux expressions of deure for pasave music (lke) 
‘The proportion of active wanting active mnsic is greater 
‘than pasnive wanting passive music. But more than half, 
fever of the passive, desire mune like the existing mood 
‘The conclusion must be that more people want mune 
fn keeping with therr feeling at the tine than mouc of 
contrasting eect 

Js 4 peraon’s response coatutent > For how many 
‘poople & there  conmatent relationship between mood 
fand domred rune? How many people want muste hike 
thew present mood of else always want mane unlike 
the enstmg mood? Twa tnals are not encagh from 
‘which ta draw general couclanons However, on the 
‘bas of thirty-two persons who heard both programmes 
only seven showed 2 vanabon in this respect The 
remaining tweaty-five showed a constent relationship 
1 they chose mune like the easing mood on one 
ccatsan they alse did the stcond time If, on the other 
band, they chose mane unlike the ensting mood they 
‘agum chose music unlike the existing mood. It therefore 
seems te be an indrendusi variation which is constant 
‘wath the individual 
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‘The question then arises How does the same arume 
affect those of different mood ? A campansan was made 
of the effect of each selectian on those who chararterszed 





‘group reported a passive effect The two decided move- 
‘mente in the muse itself may explain ths difference, 
‘Tina selecbon 1s, bowever, a single exception. 

‘Were the enstng mood the dominant factor m musical 
eflect, or even a constant factor, we shonld expect to 
find soch figures an those just given the characteristic 
‘ones. ‘The percentages of those recording active affects 
and thove recording passive effects show practically no 
difference mo rabo except for the one mumber, “ Blae 
Denube Waltz.” It seems evident thet the existing 
‘mood of the listener is only © miner factor. This doet 
aot mean that re-precented material, ie differences 
in the listmer’s temperament, his experience, hs 
famikarity with vanous lands of music, ete, ar not 
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vital factors, ft does mean, bowever, that the music 
Jas some dommant elective qualty which awakens 
fm the listener a characterituc response The physio- 
Togical mereuse or decrease of energy is durctly 
Gependent pon the munc and xs but litle muenced, 
pt in quanty, by the heady etn mod tthe 
listener 

A study of fourteen people who desenbed themselves 
4s active on one evening and passive oo the other showed 
to uoticeable differences in the eect of the music. No 
listener recorded a dynamually diferent effect for 
Selection I and only ose peru fala to record on second 
Inearing exacly the vame elect that was recorded on the 
first hearing. This cae bearer recorded slrrad 12. one 
sntazoe and Psirotic in the other, both active responses, 
‘The followmng table shows the differences in dynamic 
‘ect which were recorded 


Only twenty-two cases out of the ove hundred nd 
fecty show dynamically ddferent elects on the twa 
‘cecasions, The response of mast people ss physiologically 
‘the same to a given paeoe of muse whether they feel 
‘active or panave before ketensny 

A sommary of the reports in answer to the quastian: 
‘Wich selection did you ike best? Least ? shows a 
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‘remarkable consistency in the rank océer of the ten 
‘selections for the firt and second Bearings. Thun com- 
parlion of favourites = best shown by the followng 
fable m whch the Sgures of cotomn TI represent the 
umber of hearers designating each selection as best 
hed 


Pret Hagneg Soom Hanng 





o 
‘The correlation between the rank order of the ten 
tclections on two trials 70. It is an interesting fact 
‘hut selections 3, 5, 7 and x0 are ranked bigher in the 
tecond hearmg. These are mnucal numbers which, 
although not well lied at fint perhaps, one comes to 
‘appreciate more and mace with repeated hearings 


conctusioNs 

More people express 6 wish for music dynamically 
similar to the enusting mood than for music of the 
opposite eect 

‘Almost the entre group sbows a consistency in the 
relationship of the desired music t0 the exsting mood. 
‘This means that the relation of zmsic desired to the 
Ihstener’s mood is an individual difference, wise relatir- 
stup is fairly constant for each vadrvaual 

‘Tho music stself w the dominant factor sn the fect 
faroused. The proportocs reparting dynamic and 
epreating effects from a given selection are the same 
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for the group of hoarers charscteriung themselves ia 
active terms as for the group of heorers characterising 
themselves m pasuve terms. This chows that the attitade 
tol the listener $2 not 2s vital a factor in the effect of 
music upoa him at is popularly eappoted. Tempera 
‘mental and edvcational aiMlerences are doubtless mare 
important factors. 

‘That music itself does arouse specéc responses, which 
fare constant from tinue to tome, us evidenced by the fact 
‘that the reports of these hearers who charactenszed 
themselves us active at one bearing and as passive at the 
‘ther, show only a very few variations m the dynamic 
cfcts recorded for tbe two tunes The elements of the 
rouric atself are the moet dominant factors in the elects 


Prodaced 


4 The Effect of the Induced: Mood om the Subsrquant 
Mood® 
‘We are now interested in the effect that an Induced 
‘mood has ou the mibsequent mocd. Thus, if the Bstener 
reports a certain mood as cezulting fom the meu, docs he 
cxprnss 1 preference for a coxtumuation ot for a change 
of that type of music, and under whst conditions? The 
vanables thet might wifuence the direction of the 
peeference arm the type of rood induced. and the degree 
of enjoyment derived fram the mune On the dats sheet 
foe the study of the mood effects of misc the listeners 
‘were asked to state alter each selectins the kind of music 
they would luke to bear next, and if possible to name 
1s typical selection." Ia the mayonty of case, both the 
ind of music prefered and the name of the composition 
‘were given. ‘The expressed preference was then compared 
‘with the mood effect of the selection to which the person 
By De Stace "Chaps VIL 188 
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Ihad just listened, and 2 deduction made a8 to whether 
the type of amune called for represented a contrast or 
‘was simlar to the reported mood 

‘The data obtained were meagre and inconclasive, 2 
‘that not mmch confidence can be placed in the con- 
lunions that may be deduced from them In the table 
‘below a summary of the datz is chown — 
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Uf all tha moods reported as remalting from. all the 
selections are grouped under the three general eects of 
()exhilaratg, (2) retfu, (5) depceasng, we may conclude 
Ihero in & preliminary way, that the more intense moods 
at the extreme ends of the mood wale, sich as exhulari~ 
‘toa and depressoa, aroase a dere, more or less marked, 
1m a defute direction, the former for continanton of 
that type of mood and the latter for a change, while the 
amuldes moods Jeave the hearer m a stete of wdiference 
as to the mucceeding type of maste All these effects are 
independent ofthe degree of enjoyment 


3S Enjoyment and Mood 


‘The element of enjoyment 16 probably the one factor 
of greatest significance many investigation celative to 
smzusleal effects Icreapeetive of the problems concerning: 
the typet of mmucal enjoyment, of the differenom m 
individual atbtude towards museal stimulation, of the 
‘exjayment denved from the diferent dementsconsututing 
‘a musical composibon, such as the chythme, melodic, 
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‘harmonic, ad 30 forth, the mood elect must, peverthe- 
Jes, be eraloated ix tems of degree of enjoyment, for 
‘the only standord avaiable at prevent for judging the 
antensity af emotion = in terms of als afizctive come 
comitant. 

“The problem presents three aspect for conmderstion, 
(2) the relation of intensity of elect to the istennty of 
lesanre, (2) the kind of mood ot moods most enjoyed, 
(0) kind of mood changes moet eajoyed. 

1 The means for determining the relationshsp of 
mood efect to exjeyment is to compart the ranlng ia 
pleanure of those selections having a high emotional effect 
‘with the elections Baving «low exuotioaal efoct Thr 
ata shown m the accompanymg table were obtained 
‘rou the proviow study on the nature of nadoal enjoy- 
ment! Two hundred and tsty-oue selectioos worn 
‘recorded as having high eotiood] elect aod one madre 
aid twenty-two as having low emotara eect, 

“Tans Gaowone Monza: Paatens of Sauzenont Thee 290 
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Of the two hundred and sixty-one selections of high 
‘emotional eflect, seventy-aéx per ceat are ranked above 
‘average in the amout of pleasure which they guve to each 
observer. On the other hand, of the one hundred and 
twenty-two seechons of low emotional efit, sixty- 
seven pet ceat are ranked as below average fa the amount 
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of pleasure. Thisis indicative of the fact that a high degree 
‘of pleasure is concamstant with hugh emotional effect, 
‘2 lack of momecal pleamure 1 accompanied by an absence 
cof emotional elect. 

‘Whether this emotional efiect isthe eames of the pleasure 
1a another problem Tt i certainly not he sole cause, 
‘The ample physological pleasre from tones them 
selves ica definite form of pleasure, which may or may nat 
‘be nocompanved by a coaszoes emotisnal effect The 
Phymologieal eefexes stimulated by a slow-moving 
rhythm may give decided pleasure and yet there may be 
‘ng eonseious awarenem of feding or effect 

‘That the presence of emotional efiect at correlated 
nth the total degree of plausnre derived, s nevertheless 
certain, Tt 1s ennceivable that Uhe scanng on the severa) 
fects enumerated may be to some degree the same 
scoring us that 00 pleasire in another form, In other 
‘words, the scaring on the vanous emotions and effects 
say be a conscioos introspective enalyeis ofthe pleasure 
of the selection. 

“The fact that the correlation between degree of pleasure 
and any given effect shows such conmustency for several 
Iearert, i evidence of the fact that the ratings ox the 
affective factors are signiscant. Whether or not the 
‘causative rilationship 1 accepted, ¢ sceme certain 
‘that there is a definite positive relatonsiup between the 
inteanty of the feeling or the exsotson aroused i the 
Inearer and the intensity of pleasure experienced 

Another means of determming the relationsiup of 
qvotiaa] efiect to munical pleasure i a study of only 
those selections which have a kigh score on plessantness 
‘Mlaety-four selections were scored high on pleasantness 
by each istener, and thirty others received an average 
more Of the nibety-four selections reported as eng 
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the highest degree of please to all the hearer, the 
‘astribstion into emotocal dass groupe isa fellows — 
ue Went x otc 
OS oe 
moe 7 
wot yf 
The figures of the third column miieate the relative 
proportions of the selections chosen for high pleasure 
‘elie whieh fall sto each ofthe several emotional cames 
The figures m the fourth exlamn indicate, on the other 
hand, the per cent of the various emobonal claies 
whch ate chosen as beng parucslatly agreesble or 
pleat, These rerecent somewhat difereut angles 
‘The first of the two groups, namely, those selections 
winch gave a very high degree of pleasure to each, 1 
unquestionably the more sgmfcant. ‘Twenty-three 
percent ofall the adecons (Case) which have wussform 
‘and decided emctanal fact have u very high degre of 
please. Eighteen per cent of thow selections which 
Showed a marked emotional eflct, the ellct dilerig 
‘with each andividual (Class II) rank very high in the 
umount of pleasure they give to each bearer Only a 
very small proportion of those selections which abow 
tunfoc: emotonal efec, but of only alight intennty 
(Class 11, oF of those sections which have no emotions) 
fice (Class IV) give a bigh degree of plencure 
From thinstudy we also cmclods, then, that a very high 
smotiooal fecimg ax a rerslt of sousic @ accompented 
bby a ken degree of enjoyment 
‘and 3. The data forthe tables gm below showng 
the relabonship betwees. degree of enjoyment and type 
of mood indoced, and degree of enjoyment and type 
of mood change taking place were obtained from the 
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‘From the meagre deta presented in these tables it 
appears that for the seventeen Kstmers used in the 
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experiment, the amount of enjoyment derived from 
‘musical selechions resulting ia joyful mood xs no greater 
than that derived when = amos mood ip induced 
‘The degree of enjayroent, however, as a whale, when the 
mood change talung place is from joyful to serions, 7 
Aightly less than that when the change 26 from serous 
toyoyfol. 

‘We conclude, then, cancerming the relationship between. 
‘enjoyment and mood, that (2) there ss a pontive correla- 
tion between inteamty of mood effect und emoyment, 
Dat that (2) no greater amount of enjoyment 1s derived 
from one type of mood than fram another type, unless the 
induced mood 1s due to a dislike for a specific type af 
susic oF to poor performance, and that (3) the emount 
of enjoyment x slightly affected ky the land of mood 
‘change taking place 


6 Femulaity and Beyeyment 
‘The relatonsap between degree of famiianty end 
enjoyment 1s of great mpoctancn for the teaching of 
tmuncel appreemtien, and for the cooeart arthty 10 
contrcting is progrzomes. IL there ta Sze relaton- 
Ahip between the two factors, then xt cea tet mnt 
sdocatioa bas hero = pernciple to wave ot ab guide in 
the teaching of apprecation, namely, to famaanae the 
paps with the masterteesof mune iteraare. Again, 
for the artist who stil has his epatation to make wth 
the pub it would mean that be had beter ly sre in 
Tus prograrames pen famihareeactons, and lave the 
novel and newer rnc to. the artist of exablahed 
repotathon. The sccompanying table, based an Gata 
obtained from the study on mood alfacta i therefore 
tateriting Eon may pola of vn 
‘cuete VIE pe 
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We note here that vie dare of enpoyment 2» the 
very Jambar and abnlity to mame cohusons x, for the 
treat majonty ofthe intecers renter than m thee 
toler, and that, ab x whole, the femur secon 
were cojyed. gray whe tht aro eclocont gave 
smoderite euppeent. Anoth pet worth ting, 
Dt which call for frtbersveatgatio, 3 het aman 
ays & sore impertant sl im the exyoyment of tke 
dercewbat mona than i tat ofthe markecy weal 
1s other words, theres reason fr baiving ht fhe let 
‘munel the pero, the more a exeyrect conde 
pen the depen of Ma famhenty wath the adam. 
Tw farther noteworthy that in Ge mater of degre 
of ejoyuant the tent dds thamstvas mio fee 
Iroc, samy, hove whose cajyment w both slight 
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and rare, those whose enjoyment is both frequent and 
(reat, those whese ejoyment w rare bet great. Tato the 
Sut class fall the non-muscal, in the second class we 
find the somewhat musical, wise the third class includes 
the moet misical, The nan-mussel, then, asus but to be 
expected, enjoys music but rarely, and then but slightly, 
‘whale the vary mmsical penn, whowetastein discriminating, 
and into whose musical judgment there enter many 
somplex and complcating factor, particularly thove 
riating to interpretation, Ukewse meets rarely with 
enjoyment, but when present it i intense. The very 
‘masical find themselves, then, in most cates, at either 
one of the two extremes, they eather experience intense 
pleasure or very Ute The somewhat smc, on the 
other hand, whose attitude towards musi as uncritical, 
‘bat who are nevertheless attracted to musi, find great 
‘enjoyment most often, 


1 Biles of Emoyment on Judgment of Quaisy 

‘Wit influence does enjoyment or lack of enjoyment 
oust upon the indindeat's evaluation of the quality 
of the manic? Does the hearer associate the two un- 
consciously, o¢ are the two distinct 1m ls mind? The 
second supposition would necessarily imply that the 
nearer amusses a critwal attitce towards his own emjoy- 
ment, provosncing «t as worthy or unworthy in terms 
of hus eeaination of the quality of the mune beard. 
‘To assume that such a proce takes place sounds far- 
fetched and unreasoasbie. It's rather to be expected that 
degree of enjoyment and judgment of quality go hand in 
Tham, excepting m those extreme cases m which the 
listener is aware that hes enjoying a musical composition 
‘that is universally judged to be poor, or, in the other 
extreme, in which = entical attitude & deliberately 
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‘sumed by the lUstener, an attitude that 8 at rate a2 
Ht probably destractive of emeyment. Our rents 
show that in several nstanoes < stener reported 90 
emoyment eile judging the muse to be omy good, 
Dut this apparent drepancy 2s due tm the fact that the 
lack of enjoyment was due to the rendition and not to 
‘the muse ite, so that the Listener was forced by 
‘conditions to separate the two stems In all other case, 
yedgracat of quabty of the muse at un direct propor- 
tion tothe antensity of the pleasure derived tami. 
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Sca wa have found a cose relatloaiip between 
dugree of enjoyment and faxalaity and also Between 
the deer enjoyment and erduation of moma quality 
the dove ration between qualty and famhanty, 39 
rmdiated by the acoompazymg tabla, was only to be 
expected. Thus, we note that the nop slecbons were 
ged to be ry god seventer tates, while the femiar 
selections wore placed m the sty gaod class fltyoine 
fumes, and of tone fang sata the geod caaafcaton 
‘the now wer mentioned noeteen tna, and the famibar 
freentyeght times. Not only ie thers a tendency 
svident to 12dge fewer of the naw selections as ether 
ery good, god, 0: fem, but alo to place Tost of the 
amar elections 80 he very od ass. 
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SECTION IV 


‘mur ORGAME EPVECIS OF MUSK 


Iviroduiory Nolt—The introapective methods of 
studying the efects of music, a procedare in which a 
‘enon called pon to analyae the mental state renuling 
from hearing « muncal seecios, m open to many 
objects In the fost place 19 questionable whether 
‘any confidence can be placed im the report ofthe average 
person as to the subtle and complex effects of unc when 
an analysis of even the mest simple meatal process 
Tequires & person traned 2 paycholopscal observation, 
Secondly, one of the cunts) requrerseats ef « sound 
scentic method a thet the procedure be verinble 
‘under cocstaat conditions. The introspective method 
eaupot meet ths requirenumt, Thadly, the affect that 
‘use maght have pon a person when lstening under 
‘normal coaditions 1 enquestonably duterted to a 
consdertble extent by the artical attitude the hearer 
{s foreed into the reslt of attempting ax aaaiys of 
‘he effects of what is heard Ut is trae, (arthermore, 
sa Profeuoc Myers intimates, that seltforgetfalest, 
cr complete absorption i the muse ix an vaportant 
stunbute of the asthe attitude, then the objection to 
‘he ictrpecive suathod for purposes of analynag 
une and selects becomes sill more serious, sive the 
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mental states in selfanalysis and sell-forgetfalness 
are certainly mutually exclonve 

‘That the procedure, however, is valazble, and can yreld 
‘ruitfal cesults 38 evident from the studies presented 
in the previoms sectims. What needed asa check upon 
‘the introspective report of the listener in the form of 
‘the orgame proocsies indaced Dy the mi 

‘The study presented im this section is of the utmoet 
mgnifcance, i that it preseats an opening wedge for wach 
‘a method of procedure, and also because of the extensive 
data that Dr. Hyde obtamed of the changes produced 
by contrasted muncal selectors am the electro-cardho- 
Ggrams, pulse rate, systolic, diastole, and pulse preasure, 
and the rate and flaw of the blood —Eorzom, 





CHAPTER 1X 


JEVPiCYS OF MUSIC UFON ELECIRO-CARDIOGRANSS AND 


Ins H Ryoe 


A tcunmiric employment of the power exerted by music 
for specific purposes, as for instance to Jesten nervous 
tensioa or fatigue, ox to urouse emotions requizes not 
‘only & knowledge of the listener's preference for certain 
adlectloas of enusle or for a special muscal Instrument, 
Dut it is also emseatial to know the peychological as well 
‘as the coscomitant physiological reactions that are 
produced by the music. These reactions, as it well 
known, are the remult of nerve etizill on definite time 
‘ells and can be deronstrated with the aid of swtable 
apparatus. 

‘The purpose of the present investiguhon was to 
certain the elects of diferent kands of masic! pectlons 
upon the earbovascnlar eystem m individaals who 
tre Inows to be fond of tutic, persons indifierant or 
‘ot senative to music, some Indian etudent, netiran- 
‘hmkes and some anmala The plan wat to compere 
‘the effects of voral musie and that of difhent kinds of 
instruments upon listeners of diferent native endowment 
and training and under varying conditions, but only 
fa beginning was made, enougs, however, to prove that 
nvestigabons in this Geld offer important retusa 

‘The preliminary expetiments ware conducted on young 
en fond of mune and under fairly constant exbjective 
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‘and weather conditions From these first expenments 
wt was leamed that contrasted selechoos of mse 
‘prodaced sumilar responses m pulse rate, pulse and blood 
Pressure, velocity of the blood flow and action current, 
(or electrical phenomena of the cardiac mmicles The 
data obtained from the selections Chat were familiar to 
the young mes indicated that associated memory played 
a part an the results, and that the same selectons 
produced « dullerent elect when mung than when Played 
fon the violn. It was interesting to see that meals, 
certain foods, amoling, vitated alr, fatirue, familiarity 
‘and repetition, and excited and depressed states of mind 
all exerted an influence upon the effects produced by 
‘the mone, and these varied for diferent individuals 
‘The saine method that had been adopted an the 
prehulnary investigation was employed 12 the con 
‘unuation ofthe research Of the fifteen men and women 
selected as listeners four were Indian students, seven 
were male students, two of which were not fond of mutic 
and could not distinguish one tone from another, and 
caght were women. Of the lattar two were not seustive 
to moc, ane was bystencal, one was an instructor m 
mune, one had a defective heart valve, and the others 
‘vere fond of meni 

‘The items weluded im each record were pulve rate, 
‘rystohe, diastolic, and palye presures, measured in 
amullimetres of mercury, relative velocity of the blood 
fiow, and electrocardograms that record the acting 
‘onrrent o electromotive feces of the ventriclar muscle 
‘contractions. These items were secured from one to 
five minutes belore the susie began, and trom one to 
fifteen cunstes after it had ceased “Until the persons 
‘were accustomed to the method of procedure, while 
Instening to the music, only the cardzograms were taken, 
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‘because it was found that the latter were affected by 
‘he mampulations necessary to secure the blood pressure 
records. % 

The dlectro-motor changes in the contraction of the 
cardiac rsutcles were obtained with an Exathoven string 
@alvanameter. Through it, we bave ax is wall knawn, 
for the fist time a method for messuring end contrasting 
eardlae excitations ant andirectly also changes so pulse 
‘ate and an ad in explaumng changes in blood pressure. 

For the comparison of musical and other stimuli the 
ulvanometer was set for @ fim speed of 2°5 centimetres 
yer teoand, and the time marker deflection per one 
rmullvolt. Lead * Two was adopted for all the curves, 
that is, when the pertcas right arm and leit leg are 
connected to the gulvancmeter through ver cutis 
‘Kept in place by bandages mastened with phymological 
tat solution. 

The photographed curves of the electrical carrents 
show the changes m excitation of the heart muscle, 
‘and affard a novel method of approach to the study 
of changes due to pathologreal, psychological, or phyno- 
gical mnfuences Taree photographs were taken on 
‘the effect of each of the muscal records from each of the 
Isteners These photographs were compared, tabulated, 
‘and uaterpeeted for final conclusions 

‘A. Tycas spbygmomanometer, controlled by an 
“Enlanger’s type of the apparatus was used to get pulse 
ate and systolic and diastolic blood pressare From 
‘these records the palse pressure and the relative velocity 
of the blood low were calculated. The systolic praunure 
‘was tcad at the onsct of the frst phase and the diastolic 
at the begmmang of the fourth in every case 

‘The followmg three records that seemed to be roe 
rom amonated dsstarbing wficences were decided upon 
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for the comparison tests for all the persona. First the 
xeoord of the Boston Symphony Orchestra af Techsi- 
Ikowsky’s “Symphony Pathengue“” characterized by 
sow minor movements; second, the Toreader's brilliant 
escription of the ball Sgbt, from "Carmen, a8 sang 
by Amato, and turd the “Natoma Emblem”, a 
siming rhythmucal march by Souse’s Band. Ox a few 
special cases a lllaby played on the violin was employed 
1 tent the soothing restful effects upon the cardio-rnacalar 
syatem. 

‘The individuals were cameficd in two groups. In 
fone were placed thote that had love for and training 
{n music, and in the other those that lacked these. When 
fimlar results were cbtained from severs) members 
of the sume growp, the average data only were tabulated, 
‘but tnasaal changes were notiowd and taken into con- 
sideration sn the final reports 

For contpol data the stodent's records were taken 
swnthout the induence of moue at diferent hours of the 
day but cot directly before rosals or two hours after 
meals because at was seea that ingestion of food, sts 
quantty and character, allects the cardio-vascular 
roooeds. 

Te was also found that carcho-vascular changes vary 
somewhat danng the day, and for seme individaals 
and for certain hours more #0 than for others Thess 
‘vanations may be related to the general diuraal metabolic 
sand physical activiues of the organism and are taken into 
cconat ia preparing the data. As a rule the pulse mts 
and relative veloe:ty of blood flow decreased at the end 
of sn hows experimentaton. The general rents 
‘of this set of experiments agree on the whole with thove 
published by Weyse and Lotz No 3. The results 
of the experiments that were condacted in a poorly 
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‘ventilated room or upon students after smoking ogerettes, 
oF on a convalescent patent, differ in certam particulars 
roca those cbtenned from normal students under normal 
conditions without the sofuence of mune. With poor 
‘ventilation systolic and duastolic pressare increased 
and other records decreased. Smokang of long duration 
lowered the pulse rate and polse presore, and relative 
‘velocity of ths blood flow. But the hour's rest while 
asttng for the test proved benefical to the convalescent 
prom whose systolic and pulse presnre and relative 
‘veloaty of the blood Sow all creased 

‘Thwe testa were made foreach of the thirteen isteners 
‘onthe intuence ofthe orchestral mune of Tachaskowsky's 
Symphony. Among these were ancladed indivdoals 
of different degrees of mative eadowment, training, and 
Physical conditions, ‘The revolts obtained fom these 
faa Gemoorteated x the cardograms vary an certain 
respects. Carves 60 and 62, reconding the reactions 
from a eoale music student, were selected as. typical 
for the curves of the sormal lstenens fond of music 
‘Curve 6o wan recorded beloce the symphony was eer 
and 62 seven minutes after st had bees listened to. 
a companng these curves it was seen that QR, the 
ighest deflection and the onc that rooorts the ection 
ccureat of the ventnewlar muscle contraction covers 
seven scale divisions of twotmths of « mllivolt each, 
‘snd equal therefore to an electromotive force of one and 
focr-tenths miivoits, end the pulse rate had fallen to 
76 per minute, a decrease of twotenths mtvolts and 
fowr beart beats par munste, dae to the tafueace of 
‘the symphony was thas recorded. Acconimg to the 
statements of the listeners the minor tones of the 
sytuphony arocsed depressing sensations; these, however, 
‘were nt of the same degree m all persons 
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‘In comsiiermg therefore the information gained from 
4 study of electro-cardingrams, together with the average 
ems recorded for ll of the normal students before 
{he symaphony was beard with the data recorded irom 
one $0 seventy mutes afer at fd ceased, we Jearaod 
that oc the whole there was @ decease an fanctinn of 
the candowvasrdar spate excepting in the dartolc 
blood preware, by the refex tislation of the mosmnful 
‘toma ofthe symphony 

‘Due to a lack of sulicient date st not pomnble to 
state at present ow loog the after eects ofthe minor 
tones persist. The effects may, however, be quickly 
comiteracted by cartan eectrns of ram that inhibi 
the depremed condition This wat demonmeated by 
‘preventing tj minutes after the symphony had ceased 
the “ Natooal Emblor Marck ax played Dy Soasa's 
Band Other cheering stimali may have the same 
tlfect On tha other and, the istener in placed by 
‘the munor tones in a receptive or susceptible mood for 
‘stunk of a discouraging or depressiog character. 

"Far the purpse of texting the ect af the symahony 
on 8 convalescent persan cexponaen were seared from 
a hystmical patient Cardhograms were taken belore, 
faud one minote afta, and also ten munuten after the 
Convalescent bad Intenad to the muni. Te was apparent 
thatthe minor tones afected end dtresed her | Withon 
a minute after hearing the symphony her systolic prs 
ese from xz to 118mm Hg, deste from 68 to 80, 
Pulse rate from 78 to go per minute, bat EMF fel 
from 09 te 065 and the pulse prewure from 44 t0 38 
‘Batten minute ater the patient eceed fat and i wa 
surprising to see that the records were reversed, showing 
1 fll below thowe obtained before the muti was heard. 

Another interesting expermment was the mfluence of 
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‘the symphony on the mstractor in must, fatigued after 
1 day's teaching After Intenmg to the zrosic she 
remarked that she dished xt. The curves and data 
showed that ve miautes after the muse ceased the cardio 
‘vascular records excepting the pulse pressure and E ME. 
of the haart muscle increased and then fel. In both of 
‘he last two types of indivcnals there was, after bearing 
‘the munca marked nse of all the cardio-vascular functions 
excepting the puise preanre and EMF. of the heart 
muscle This was followed ten munstes later by « 
remaviable reversed achon of the cardiovascular 
‘activities, which in the case of the convalescent was 
tdunge to less than what Usey were befor the eyphooy 
dad been beard. 

‘As a remult of these experments it is safe to my, tbat 
‘music of the character of te eymphoay is not to be 
recommended for inividaals who are fatigved, depresed, 
of al Tt rught be employed to subdue Iulaity in 
individuals o¢ masses of people 

‘The average resalts of the influences of the symphony 
‘on pervoos nather fond of nar seutive to usc ware 
next tabulated and electrowarciograms obtained before 
‘the symphony bad been heard and after xt hnd been 
repeated severa) times. In coupanng the candiograms 
and data furnished by ths set of students, 1 way seen 
that the results obtained before they listened to the msi 
with those secured after they had heard at were prachealy 
ake, and very different from thove of Group. Evidently 
for the persons that lacked syaspathy for music the manor 
symphooy toues oetber inhibited nor stimulated the 
nervous contral of the functions of the cardlo-vasctlar 
system under copstderation, nor the exsotions of depression, 
or sadhrae 

The infuence of Toreadar’s song from “Carmen, 
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Geseribing the bull fgbt was nent invemgated The 
carduograms recorded from the lusteners that were fond 
cof und sensitsve to music demonstrated that the song 
hd ot have the same phymolapical or paytholagical 
cfflect on all of the listeners. In those persons that had 
‘eyoyfed tha song very mach, all of the reactions exoeptang, 
‘that of the dastolic blood pressure were augmented. 
But three of the listeners did mot enjoy the song, and 
tear reactions were not ineeased bot more or les lowered, 
‘The Indium student remarked that there was a challenge 
1m the spint of the song that annoyed tum It was 
found that Ins reactson had not become greater. The 
anstructor of mune was famuhar wrth the tong, had very 
‘often heard it and did not eapectally care for it In her 
case the resules showed that the effect of famiunty 
and repetitiaa of music that was indifferent bad tle 
or no effect cn the cardso-vascalar eystem The wong, 
‘dutarbed a listener who was ix poor health, but a month 
later when the was quite well che emeyed the song and the 
reachons due to st were then reversed, that i increased 
A stady of the candograms and records secared from 
[pervons not fond of oF senative 10 muse showed that 
the Toreador's song exerted nether « peychologecal 
hor & phywologseal influence on these pervons As a 
remlt of these experiments we may oonclade that the 
bellamt tones of the Totesdor’s song wiumulated the 
‘artho-vascular functions to increased actwity in those 
mmdbviduals that found pleasure 1m the wong. On the 
‘other hand, it did not angment the fonctions in chose 
that dhd not enjoy at. Mansover, the song exerted 
‘no influmnee on the persons that are not fond of most, 
t's not known from these expenmeats whether it was 
‘the spint wberent in the song ar the musical and vocal 
‘tones that produced the greater eect. 
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‘We dhall now exmsider the infizences af the rhythmical 
“ National Emblem played by Souss's Band. On all 
of the oenttive Hsteners excepting on the music teacher, 
hut did not care for this sort of muse, the Mhythmleal 
end mose had a stimslating eliect, and proved 
enjoyable. Mornover, It wax expecally the eystolle 
and pulse preeures and relatee veloaty of the blood 
flow that were sumulated to Increased activity by the 
staring tones. It was anteresting to see how quxtly 
this mnuc had a bracing efiect and removed fatigue. 
‘Then, too, the depressed responses to the minor tones 
cof the tragic symphony were counteracted and ugttn 
restored (© their sormal activites by the shythmical 
sounds of thus gay comportion rendered by the musa! 
matruments. On two of the noc-senutrs stenane 
‘who recognized a diflrence between thus and the other 
elections, ths march produced 2 slght and ancreased 
reaction. But neither the stolid Indus gt nor the man 
‘who could not keep step seemed to be aflected by even 
this class of mune or mnstraments. 

It finally became of uterest to ascertain the effects 
of ax Indian war song that was whooped and sung by 
‘the compoter of the gong to the drum accempaniment 
‘The listeners were unprepared for this performance. 
‘Ut was not suzpnsng therefore that the weird war tones 
fand beating of the drum affected each of the listeners 
difireatly On a male mosic student mach anterested, 
1 the composition of soonds it ret produced a great rise 
in systolic and pulse prescure, 106 to 114 and $6 to 62 
respectively, bot a fall in all of the other reactions for 
about fifteen minutes’ duration, dunng which the pube 
had fallen from 84 to 7$ per mute But in a 
convalescent, the tremendous eect was at once a marked 
crease, eapecially of the systolic: pressure 310 to 98, 
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tnd velocty of the blood dow that lasted more than 
thirteen minstes 

Jndging ftom iapresnons and recerds obtained éunng 
and alfer the performances the eect on ber was more 
‘ike shock. Also em a wan fond of music who had 
over heard anything of the land, the sounds produced 
4 shock Bike effect rembting ia fall of all of the cardho- 
vaseular actiating, excepting that moet remarkable 
increase in the electramotve fore ofthe cardixe mses 
took place 

‘On the other hand, on an Tndlan man fond of music 
sand familar with Indax 90g, the sounda produced 
murprue and pleasure. His records daring the time 
of the performance showed an increase in 10 beats in 
palse cate, 6mm, m dustole blood pressure and 0 
saillivols in ectromotive free, thus showag a striking 
Afference in resolts from those above noted The 
performance had yore elect on un instructor in mune 
who had often heard the seng and was always amused 
by it. Here, then, waa a type of cause that actually 
Jd a paycholopial and phywolopeal fect the none 
sensitive Tndvan tsteners. As oon as the wild war song. 
and sounds of the dram fell epon their ears the ian, 
‘belongang to a Indian football team, was agreeably 
surprised, All his records excepting the pube mate 
(pratly tered during the rendaing of the woog snd 
forat last eight minstesattereard. It seemed, however, 
‘that the unexpected pecformance suddealy robbed the 
Tndlan woman of her stobdity and left her aa sort of 
dazed condition. Her reactions excepting the diastolic 
premre fell at oxce and remained below normal for 
about cight minstes. It may be sald, however, that oa 
the whole more aften a 4 frst reslt, the rendering 
of this selection produced a depresnou of the cardio- 
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‘vascular activities on these Listeners who ad bees 
sunacmistomed to ths lund of performance ot for whem 
i recalled emotional amocabons, oc who found xt 
istresung On the other hand, for those Indian hstencrs 
‘who enjoyed it and for whom the surprise was not 
‘Powecfal enough to counteract the pleasure of the song, 
the reactions of the cardiovascular system under 
acunion were increased. The elect of thus wid war 
tong way be likened toa reSex shock produced by strong, 
stimulations The after eSiect or emotional durabilty 
vvaned forthe dlferentindivadaals 

‘Another experiment was undertaken to test the effect 
of @ lullaby played oo & vaolin, upon 4 woman patient 
‘who appeared to suffer from ntationsl disturbances 
as a consequence of influenra Tae electro-candne 
records, however, revealed x disorder of the heart's 
action ; an extreme anricular sconersticn, or auricular 
flatter. The auricular contractions were conspounmaly 
laplayed by the shadow of the mooie am the camera, 
and the fuence of the hallaby on tbe patient distantly 
oboarved ss all sts details Both her busbeod and the 
expenmenter were amazed at the saddensem of the 
change m the cardiac contractions when the llaby 
‘was heard. In some of the tests the deflections of the 
ffutter decreased, in others they apparently ceased, 
The sytobe and pulse pressure and relative velocity 
of the blood dow were increased, but the pulse rate and 
the electromotive force of the ventricular mmicle 
ecreased. The mosical tones proved restfal and bene- 
ficial to the patient. From the conspicaoualy bepefical 
Affects produced apaa the actsnies of the heart and the 
‘tonicity of the carbo-vascular system in general it 18 
safe to recommend the lullaby + a sedative inftence 
{or individuals who are sensitive to rouncal toves. 
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‘The selections eaxployed m this investigation may Dot 
De considered xdeal ones for testing the elects of music 
‘upon individuals whose cative musical endowment and 
training are very different Neverthelaut st has bees 
demonstrated Through their use thet certain selecoons 
fof music and most likely certain musical anstruments 
and qualities of the vocal sounds exert 2 larreaching 
snfloeuce upon the cardio-vascular system and very 
eely upon other functions of the body. It is probable 
‘that the employment of certaun selections of music wall 
prove a valuable aid in the treatment of nervoos 
sordert 


somuny 


It bas been discovered that cardio-vascular funetions 
fare refexly stimulated concomitantly with prycho- 
ngkal effecte of music and that, throagh the use 
of the Kinthoven string galvanometer, and sensitive 
sphygmomanometers, the physiclogscal reactions that 
ave been excited by different sorts of music can be 
‘messared and compared. 

Moreover, with tus method the proper sort of mus 
may be prescobed and thas a acientiic employment 
ff the power mberent wn music may prove a valuable 
adjunct to peyehotherapy in the treatment of co 
valescent or other patients senstive ta mumé. 

‘On persons not susceptible to mune the tragie minor 
tones that charactenzed Techaikoweky’s symphony 
were without effect. But an persons endowed with 
‘musical gensitvvity the tense of the selections produced 
‘stipulation that as 2 rule refexly lowered the functons 
‘specially consdered in thas invastigation. This class of 
music i therefore not to be recommended for individuals 
Gepressed, fatigued, or convalescent, but may be 
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employed to subdue Iulanty. The general effect of 
‘the Toceadec’s song was an increase in the Ametions 
of the cardio-vascular system. The remults varied with 
‘the individea! and depended poa the health, native 
‘endowment, musica training als upon the interpretation 
cof the theme and fumulianty with the selection, and 
moceover upon the degree to which it was enjoyed or 
Gidiked. ‘The song exerted x0 influence upon those 
Isteners thet are not senutive to music or those that 
‘were falar with the song but did not care for it 

‘As a tule, tha records secured oo the effect of the 
“National Emblem March", showed an increave in the 
cardio-vascular activity, expecally noticeable in the 
velocity of the blood flow and systole and dastole 
blood prewure But for those who were not able to 
keep step wath the march and lacked foadness for muse 
the records remained unchanged Thus sort of mune 
proved valouble in counteractng depressed reactons 
Produced by the minor tones of the symphony, in 
removing fatyve, and azounng muscular activity 
‘The song of the Indian war dance accompamed by 
‘the drum was the only mase that exerted an infuenco 
upon the stolid non-senstive Indian tenes The 
Indian man was ogreeably surprised by the performance. 
ls records rose far above bss normal eves. The Indian 
‘woman, however, was benildered by the unexpected 
‘Uanlling sounds and all of her reachous, excepting the 
diastole blood pressare, were greatly deceased The 
eychological and concomitant phypelogical reactions, 
‘excited partly by surprase and partly by the startling 
Varburic combmation of tones vaned far the diferent 
sensitive Usteners. 

‘From the consprsously beneficial results exerted apon 
the activites of the beat, inhbitog eunculer futter 
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in a patient and increasing the cardio-vascular tonicity 
fn genzral, it safe to recommend 2 Jollaby played on 
the wick ese endative for all indmduals who are 
sensitive to musical tones. 

“We may conclade from the results of th mnvestigution 
that most people are unfavourably affected paycho- 
Jogeally and phymologically by mnsic Dat se charactenaed. 
by trge moumafal tones, and favourably aflected by 
‘ry thythimica rich toned harmon oeiodies. Tudieutual 
iderenocs in natiwe endowment and trainng art 
ccompanied by méiwadval aiferences 10. physiological 
reaction to oertna music) compositions. 

‘The indicabons are, tat those salactions of mune 
rendered ether vocally or snstramestally that exert 
‘favourable refex-actioa on the cardio-vascular system, 
have also a favourable infvence upon the mmcle tone, 
‘walang power, digestion, secretions, and other functions 
of the body. 

Vocal and mstrumental muse ray be selected that 
will excite paychological and concomitant cardio-rasewar 
eachons the effect of whch mught ialubt imntatlty, 
fact as a sedative, arouse optimiam, and be used as a 
valuable agest to scientifically orgamod ‘abour. 


SECTION V 
‘Tam ENPECTE OF BEPETON AND FAMIANTY 


Introductory Note. —The battle between the »- 
called classical and popolar tastes im music is raging 
‘more intensely to-day than ever before, iitated probabl 
bby the advent and the cocqvest of jazx. It is quite 
evident that if the battle is ever to be settled at all 
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tatishetorly it will be only though the intervention 
of telentisc experimentation. 

Jobn Ruskin draws two distinctions an art, the fist 
‘etween meal art and sham art, and the second between 
real ast that ie great and something else that is real 
art but not great. Philosophers, peychologise, and 
teatheicans have been attempting for centaies to find 
1 critrion, of crtmia, for sich « distinction between 
(ides of eathetic vaca 

‘For this problem, the studies presented in this rection 
ave very llomisatisg, ince all of them point to atleast 
ne criteson om the basis of which musical selections 
nay be clasied as to value. Two of the stodies centre 
about the relatively lasting quaties of varlous kinds 
of music, from the most widely popular to the mot 
severely clasical. Profewoe Washbara and her 
collaborators find thet when compecitions of various 
types are played end immediately copmted several 
tomes, the feult of the repetitions is that the degree 
of pleasure and interest wanes wore rapidly for the 
popular scletocs than for the clasen, the ext degree 
and antensity of the waning interest and pleasure 
pending upon the muskalness of the hearer 
Profesrs Gillland and Moore cazfirm there conclusions 
tnd also find fike results when sdections of diferent 
types are repented after considerable intervals of time. 
Proewt Downey and ber calsbeator gv the rs 
iy made on the result of repetition, namely, 
feos, cathe sogence of aube i  mmel 
Programme 

‘Again it {8 noteworthy ‘hat the Uhrse independent 
studies are stikinglywsiform in the cancluuons reached. 
Bore. 





CHAPTER X 
"THN EFFECT OF THOREDLATE REPETITION OM THE PLEASANT: 
REE OR UNPLEASMITIOESS OF MUSIC 


Marcaner FLoy WasuBuex, MARCARET S. CUILD, AND 
‘Twronoaa Maa> Am 


‘Tum effect of repetston om the agreeablenem or dite 
agreublenen of muse under ordinary circumstances 
1 umally that exerted by repetstions with a conmderatle 
‘me Interval between them. We hear the same ploce 
of music performed on different occasions mteratteatly, 
we da uot hear it cepeated again and agum on the uatoe 
cocusian The cond:bons under which the experamenters 
fn thas study had to work made tt ighly isconveuent, 
however, to secure reports from a large number of 
observers who came om & number of succemve occasions. 
‘Thereforn, the problem here investyated is that of the 
lect of ummediate repetition rather than that of 
dutnbuted repetitions. Its exact natere will be clear 
in the next sectios 

A section of a phonograph record was played, 
after an interval of thirty seconds, allowing time for 
‘evettung, xt was repeated. Thu procedure was continued 
‘until five performances of the section had been given. 
‘Then, after am anteryal of two mamutes, another sectan, 
of a different record, was suniistly treated. Right 
‘ecords were wsed in an experiment. The sections were 
‘always the first part of the records, and a0 chosen a8 to 
‘occupy about one ministe m playmg. They were always 
Jong mong ta allow for the completion of = thee, 
and thos powsessed osical completeness. 
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“The listeners were in groups, ranging in tse from two 
to twenty-four persons ox diferent occasions of the per- 
formance of the expeciment. It was explased to ouch 
‘posp at the beginning of the stung that the object 
‘of the experiment was to observe what changes m the 
attitde towards a selctin wonld coca sat was repeated 
five tumes Each penton wat provided with « abeet 
ruled 40 as to have exght vertical columns correspond 
ing to the eght records used ‘2 an expenment, and five 
hroriontal rows corresponding to the five repetstions 
(ven to each recocd. The cbuervers were ingrocted, at 
the deginning of an experznental siting, to record m 
the proper mua the degree of plessantoess experienced 
at each repetiton of a record, wang a scale of five, one 
Deing the lowest degree and five the highest degree of 
ploarantnats. They ware abo told to record any 
comments that oocurred to them regarding reasons for 
‘the change ix affective vlog, the pretence of imagery or 
emotional content, or anythin else that seamed relevant 
‘They were roqaested to abstract as far as ponsible from 
‘outade disturbances from the medius of the performance, 
from newer connected wath the phooagrph , {rom remy” 
‘hing, m abort, except the mite steel.” They were 
‘bo instructed not to compere judgments with ther 
eights, 

‘To counteract the elect of the time sequence of the 
compenitocs, involving thet of aflective contrast, 
Iualf of the experimental setings made with a given set 
of ecards, the order an time of the records was the 
reverse of that followed in the other half of the expen 
mental tings 

‘The experzienter, who wat rceponnible for starting 
and stopping the phonograph and for changmg the 
records, tood danng the playme with ber fooe turned 
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away fram the group of observers, m2 order not to serve 
asa source of disturbance and suggestions. 

In the course of the investigation, two sets of records 
were used, which vail be called Set I and Set II. The 
Plan of selection followed in both sets was the same, 
‘and the two sets were intended to be surslor m character. 
Each set mcluded four types of records, as fall 
severely clasical, seus popalar classical, easy popular 
lasucal, poplar The selectim wes made with the 
‘advice of a member of the muse department, a muscal 
‘expert of some dastincton and an authonty on the hustory 
and theory of music. The attempt was made to have 
‘the selections x2 unfamnbar as possible; where they 
‘were recogmuzed, the observers were to record the fact 

‘For the sake of cniformity, st was planned to use only 
orchestral selections. Owing to the difficulty of finding 
‘enough archestral records which met the other demands 
of the expermet, three violin records were introduced, 
‘two in Set I and one in Set IT 

a the cate of exch of the four types of records in set, 
‘one record of slow tempo and one of quick tempo was 
smelnded. 

‘The records used were the following "—- 
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All ofthe ustenors were young women cllegestodents, 
‘The attempt was made to divide them sato 2 mamcally 
ited and trained and a muncely untamed and 
‘ungated groep, according tothe answers to the ‘ellowing 
questionnry: 

1 Maggy ead mame te? wen? ho 7 

1, yor bave ad mane ms dl you bar ey hoping 

he eta? 

NY conyowcuny tase” 

1 Avago erat nd arming or mmc hry? How ag? 

id you eye 7 
1, Rae Jor dobeniy = enpng step when dancing) Doe 
‘ie you to Be ot of rap mine walang wh Syuae? 
Vt t'you Aly ene 
‘Vil Witney te whch or otatt uae? 
In adéston to the questumary answers, tbe expen 
meater’s penoml inowledge of the listeners wat used 
fas evidence wa a number of case. It x probable, 
Ihowaver, that the dison into smasical and wamusrcal 
troape was not very eccarate 
‘The star olor ted a ca wn 107 
‘The manber of serve Game os ama wae 1 

1 The Changes sm Plansantners of the Solactuons on 
Repebsron 

‘To show these changes, the following treatment of 
the reealta was aod, as beng better adapted to grve 
fell valae to uncbvadaal vanatioas, whuch ware naturally 
very couuderable ia degree, than the presentation of 
avertge: of the mamencal valves aungued to degrees 
of plessantness. For each selection the mumber of eases 
‘was counted where the degree of plansantoess at the fifth 
pertormance was reported by a stoner to be greatnt 
than the degree of plaasantness at the fost perfarmance 
‘These were called plat came, The xomber of caem 
was counted where a listemer had found the section 
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‘in questian lens agroesble on the ffth than at the Srot 
‘presentation ; these were called sinus cases. For each, 
selection, the number af plas canes was divided by the 
umber of riaus cases. The gave 2 eente of ratios 
‘whose vulue was greater in proportion 2s repetition 
tended to increase the pleasantnes: of & selection, and 
leu in proportion ss repetition tendod to diminish its 
pleasantness For it showld be noted that our method 
of studying the effect of mumediate repetitious xuther 
than that of wadely dutnbuted repetitions ad this 
advantage, that the variations in the degree of 
pleasantness assigned to 4 selection might, om the case 
‘of repetitions separated by hours or days, be due to = 
eat variety of causes, producing variations 1 the 
obvervar's affective state, while vanations in pleasantaeas 
‘when repetitions are separated only by turty seconds’ 
nterval must be due maialy to the repetition stself, 

‘The ratios obtained were as follows — 


new 1 
tear Companies 
Po rar cr ir Sree 
Geode 9) 18a te om Ms oo 
amen 
(aenber 6) 0 21 ERM Im 
aope tk 
bare Compote 
Mona i. 


8 
vey te es 


rn ee ed 





From ths table two unferences may be drawn — 
() Repetition may operate ether to raise or to lower 
‘the plnasantzess of a salecton 
(2) In the cate of popalar mae repetition tendé mare 
strongly to Jower than to ratse pleasaniness, 
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(Obnoasly, since the ratios are obttuned by dividing 
‘the naiber of prnons who found a wctian mote ator 
able oa the £fth than ax the fst presentation by the 
amber whe found i les agreeable on the fifth then on 
the fint presentation, where a rato 2 chose to mity 
‘he tendencies to rame and to lower pleamntaess oa 
repetition were about equal m amcust ” where ratio 
cexcenda way, there w a greater teadency to tate than to 
lower, and where a rato falls blow uaaty there va greater 
tendency to lower than (0 race} 

(3) Esoopt an the case of very popelar mute, fe 
Anunediate repetitions tave a socewbat greater temleney 
‘0 male than to lower the pleasantnes of w ection, 
Them are sateen rates above ty to seven below 
nity, 

‘We alt recorded for each penn and each composition 
‘the repetition at which tbe compouton reached its 
highest degree of pleumntues. By adding we found 
for each copoutem and cach repetition the number 
of ebuervers who had expenenced the qreatmt degree 
of plewsantuess at that repetition, The following tabla 
‘hows the ranits — 








croort 
compete 
Boa oe 
x @ 
ans 
pow won ava 
mre se o OG 
2 es eon Be 
BR & be bo 
mmo aa 
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now eon Bi 
Say ay ooh ay DOR 


1k should be noted that whenever a hstenar reported 
‘the maximum plauastna at twa diferent performances 
ofa selection, for instance, the stand tur, a maxamum, 
‘wat credited to both performances Ths explana 
‘why the colamos in the fregomg table do not add up 
1 the same totals 

‘From the table it may be sferrd that — 

(e) In the cae of the very populr selections (7 and 8), 
the tendency s to reach the maximum at an early 
performance; othe cae of the senoualy dass cam- 
Pontions (rand 2), the tendency to reach the maximum 
At a late peformance Tas, the condibons which 
Accreaye pleasantaass throug’: repetibon are more 
operative for extremely popolar mane those which 
increase it are mace operative for senoasly clasncal 

(1 The tendency to lose pleasantnest on repetition 
sets in on the whale sooser for the masical than for the 
sunmesical obverves. This not notreable in the 
seriously clmical compontions at al: at w shown 
{n the vay popular elections caly by a stwper ppg 
fof the suber from the frst to the Sth performance: 
af appears clay in every composvon of the otber two 
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pope (5 40d 6 inelutie) mith the exception of com: 
positon 6 fa Grosp TT, where the musical observers teod 
40 reach ¢ maxima pleaaze later than the unmuseal 
observers, The figures suggest the conclusion that 
sical abuervers re sooner satiated by immediate 
repetition of a compontion than uamuscal observers 
ary, expt i tha ease of seriously clasial compostizns, 
‘where the revere the case | With regurd to the excep- 
toa coustituted by compesition 6 of Group I, the 
{at as probably not without sigmtcance that this com 
‘peiition was by both muscal and unmuscal groups 
sssigned the Righeat degree of pleasantness of any 
compontion in either group, This point will be discumed 
‘alow. 


1% nfluances Cansing Change onthe Degres of Plassantnass 
om Repetition, 

Fatigue is the infivence unrversaly reported by our 
Tatanees' itroepections.as cansing a drop i the pleasant- 
nem of a xlection on repetition On the other band, 
‘Yan infloenees mtraspectvely reported as camsing « tine 
1m pleasantness are vaned. The mast frequently alleged 
remen accampanying increased pleosantness ia the 
occurrence of agreeable smagery. It was mentloned by 
oth musical and ummusical pervoas in 25 per cent of 
‘the inteompective comments oa nue of Ploasantres : 
more accurately, m 279 per ort in the case of the 
uamuncal pertons and 29°3 per oxat in the case of the 
imsica? pervous. 

For themauneal penton, the otber infuenoes mentioned 
‘were as follows — 

‘aernd compre of Ba patton, 18-85. 
Grape steam to mei 129% 

Tecra! fenahant, 83% 

Gomer seats 3 vie BK, 
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“caer wot 4 (rte oneal inset oe 
sat ists of dt ake 0% 
So 


For the unmusical pertoss, the other srfloences 
mentioned were as follows — 

Grater atanan to yt. 15 1%, 

Tmawuned asabanty 28 

Inepanet congo of Wa cmponon 1 
bs ron Big 
ered tetoe te met, 6.9% 

""Ympeoren eh beng” fo emaneabon, 4 #8 
“Ait pdr mad. 3 8 
‘amocadss, 2 7% 
rote atest pane, 2 9% 


‘The points of powible suguiicance, ix comparing 
recaical and ontitsical perwoon are that the muncal 
partons pay more attention to comprehension of the 
composition, to melody, to berroony end instrameutation, 
tnd to ndfestmeat of mood than do the anmusical 
persons The latter pay mare attention to famianty, 
to thythm, and to affechve adapiatous, 

‘An influence revealed nat by introspective reports but 
bby consideration of the varseical return is that of the 
‘origmal plessantness of the composition. There is some 
‘tendency to find that 1 composition mncreases n plensett- 
ness more the greater the degree of ts plensastnens at 
the outset. Thus tendency would no doubt appear 
more clearly tf it were uct forthe obvious fact thet when 
the fret hearing of « compotion resalts an grade § of 
pleasantness, the hoteners probably do not feel at liberty 
‘to go above 51m expecting the plasmatnes of tubseqient 
performances 

‘The evidence that the pleumnter compoutions wear 
‘etter than the less pleasant compositions is as follows .— 
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er hl en of pe etd op 
‘204, 205 (Group, Musical, Group I, Unmasral, Groap II, 
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ov urge nel i nn in ge 
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jmerease m pleasantuess on repetition, The averuge 
Sem of peace ge och cng 
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Ss Sra ad fie nso Se 
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Detter than less pleasent compositions, and that this 
tendency Is more marked in the case of toe musical 
‘persons, For the latter fact no explanation is suggeated. 
‘by any of our results. It will be recalled that the only. 
ezorption to the rule that the music listeners, for al 
except the most seriously clasical compositions, tended 
to reach the maximam enjoyment at an earlier repetition 
‘than did the unmuscal listeners, occurred am the case 
of compasitiun 6 of Group II, and that this compotion 
was the one whose ital plasamtnsss stood haghent 
‘of all the compontioos m both Group I and Group 11. 
Ite exteeme initia} pleasantness, together with the 
tendency of the rautical persons to continae enjoyment 
‘of compositions louger the greater thear instal pleasant- 
reas, may explain the cocarrence of ths exceptoo. 


sooury or asvirs 


For young women college stadents, five unmediately 
‘muentive performanems on the phonograph af orchestral 
selections about one minute long, and ranging through 
four grade from secondly clasacal to very popalar 
(both inclusive), produce infixeaces tending to raise 
aad ences tending to lower the pleasantness of the 
selection. 

‘Tn the case of very popular music, the influences 
tending to lower pleasamtness are more marked than 
‘those tending to raise it. 

‘The tmidency to low plessentotss ox repetition sete 
fn on the whale toon for matical than fer noa-nsmical 
obeervers, ifthe two groupe are separated acoording to 
their anomers to the qoestiosary on page 202 

Ttrospectioas report fatigue to be the came of 
ished pleacanizest on repetition. 
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‘The causes of increased pleasuutuem on repetition 
ara: agreeable imagery, increased comprehension of 
tha compoation, increased femilisrity, grester attention 
‘to rhytian, greater attention to melody, grester attention 
( instrumentation, greater attentwoa to harmony, better 
adjustment of observer's mood to that of the com 
Pottion “ getrng used to” the more unpleasant com- 
‘positions, that s, affective adaptation; “ associations", 
(eater attention to piano. 

‘Of these sources, better comprehension of the cos- 
position, greater attention to melody, to harmeny, and 
to mtrumestation, and better adjastment of mood 
‘were mentioned by more musical than uniaxial 
observers: creased familiarity, greater attention (0 
rhythm, and " gettiag used to at” were mentoned by 
‘ore wnmusical than musical obeervers, 

Teta sourees of increased pleatantnees explain why 
simple popular mase tended to decrease rather than ta 
increase in plaasantaeas with repetition Nearly all 
of them are influences which require complexity, in order 
‘hat attection may tum from one feature te another 
of the eompodtios. 

Especially for musical persons, the plensanter oom 
positions tend to increate m pleasantness on repetition 
‘more than do the less pleasant compositions, 
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‘An important iswwe before the musical pubbc to-day is 
‘that of classical vermis popalar rausic In the public 
schools, where the phonograph bas become « reoognized 
art of educational equipment ; to the home, where one 
form of musical activity is coming to be the abmost 
‘nrvariable rule; and even in te concert hall, the battle 
of claticsm and jaa, like that of good snd evil, ts being 
fought dally. Extreme supporters of out tendency 
‘ot the other tend to range thensseives in oppoting camps, 
and the BgBt % waged on the one hand with the mocal 
‘parpose of ridding calture of an alleged comm of 
Aegeneracy, tnd on the other with the cheerful determina 
‘ton to make clear the meaning of freedom in a democratic 
society. 

‘The mocal implications that have been cena into thin 
‘esthetic couttoveny ave produced more heat than light, 
‘As long as it remauns a queation of personal prejudice 
‘we shall never have a clear of a satisfactory solution. 
Jt remmns for experimental prychology to make its 
‘contribution toward the solution of the probless by an 
analysis of some of the more important factors, and by 
fm impartial Retement of cary gener) tendencies which 
are to be attnbated to either type of music. Here is 
a large, important and practically unexplared teritory, 
inviting scietlfe paychology to attecapt the conquest. 

‘The experiment here reported was suggested by the 
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sommmanly observed fact that a piece of socalled” jazz” 
‘mane ordinarily bar = mare immediate appeal to = mind 
‘hat is musially undeveloped than dors a pince of the 
sort that would be played at a sympbony concert. Not 
only 18 this troe, but experince seers to show that 
attempts at diect suppression of jazz interest ate likely 
tohave an abortive reat. The unconscious trends that 
‘operate in favour of treet mmle seem to struggle for 
expression. Supervisors of public school music testy 
‘hat the child who hes hed pure mune artcully foresd 
sm Jum will, on leaving school, at once revert to the 
cheaper monic that he has had to suppress. But the 
teatimeay of thusn sare supervisors is unanimous that 
while ehldrea eanaot be driven away from cheap music 
they can be tured xway from it, if only thea interert 
1m good mane is developed along eatural Hows. Nothing 
au deader than ast years popaler foxtrot, and nothing 
more vitally interesting than a favounte clgsic for one 
‘who enjoys good mene 

‘Our problem was to make a quantitative companton 
of certain effects of elaudead and faze move after the 
fiat and twenty-fifth bearings We made ute of four 
bonograph selections The two representing classical 
suse were & record of Beethoven's Futh Symphony, 
Fant Movement, azd one of Tichatkownly’s Sixth 
Symphony, the “ Pathetique’", First Movement. The 
twn selections representing popular ot yess causie 
‘were « for-tot, entitled “That's [tA For-trot ", and 
1 cuestep, entitled “ Umbeell to Mand". Each trial 
sontisted of five hearings of each of the foar records 
and the complete experiment connsted of Gve tnals, of 
teweaty-ivehearmgs Thurty-iveof the Sfty-four subjecta 
‘who began the expaiment were able to be present at 
covery tial. 
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‘The effect ofthe music was rocarded in Sve ways: 

1 A jndgment of the enjoyment valve of the pce, 
‘corded a1 an estimate on a scale of ten pens, 

2 A.recocd of the speed of tappag in a thirty-<econd 
‘tial before and aftr the hearing of the music. 

4 A cecord of strength of grip before ond alter the 
susie 

4 A record of the pulse best under ordinary con: 
itions and daring the tmsse 

$- A photograph showing the facial expreasiom whule 
the music was being beard. 

‘The {aittal famuuanty of the two types of muse was 
See Sn mene eco 3 Gee revere 
ver having heard either of the two casual putes, 
tnd only 4 of them felt that there was anythang fant 
boat either of the two jax selections 

‘The accompanying table grves the complete data for 
cach of te thirty-five subjectsfor the frst and last eftect af 
the four selections. The records ae tabulated in the order 
that the preces were always heard, marsely, Beethoven, 
Tochaikowaky, fox-trot, one-step The frat four columns 
following the mitals of the abject give his records after 
‘the first hearmg. The last fosr colamas give the corre: 
sponding records after the tweaty-Sfth hearing. 
Column 5 gives the esjoyment value of a puace after the 
first hearing ; column $ gives the enjoyment value after 
‘the last heanag Column 2 gives the tapping record 
fmmedeately after the frst hearing ; columa 6 the corre: 
spouding ‘wood after the last beanng Sunilly, 
colurans 3 and 7 give the frst and last records of strength 
of gap; and columns ¢ and 6 the frst and last records 
of the pale. The photographs followmg the tables 
{Sve the fist and last facal expreasons of the subjects 
for both the dass end the jase mane, 
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now we examine the averages of frst records at dhe 
end of the table we find that Beethoven with 518 and 
Techmkowsky wath $0 cot of « possible tea pomtz 
dave an wihal advantage m enjoyment value ovar the 
fax-trot with $00 and the oosetep with 437 The 
‘two Cassical pieces are thus ranked about 29 per cent 
Ingher at the ootuet by thus pariewlar group of subject, 
By the end of the twenty-Alth hearng this difference 
Ihud rien to 38 per cent, as the Beethoven rating had 
sen to 609, and the Techaikowky ratmy to 694, 
‘isle the jams ranks bad remained practically constant. 

‘The inital tapping record after heanng Beethoven 
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‘was 20753 and after Techaikowaky was 2087, an average 
‘of a08 tap pec thisty spomnds, The everage of the two 
popular pices was arr taps, thre more than for the 
‘luaueal ume. For the Sfty-one subjects who began the 
expenment there was an rota! diferencs of sx tape 1 
favour of the popalar muss. At the end of twenty-five 
earings thas differmce had alzast cticely disappaited 

Tie records of the strength of grip indicated in the 
Ahir and seventh calunes teb very ach the same sory 
4s the tapping teat At Sint there at a diference of 
kgm. or about 2 per cent mn favour of the effect of 
azz o0 ths type of muscalar performance The diflerence 
was at much at 33 per cent for the orignal Afty-foar 
fubyeets Bet the column 7 records show that twenty-five 
repetitions had eliminated this intial difference, and hed 
cover left 4 ght advantage wv favour of the cmtcal 
selections A test of steadiness given with a Bryan tracing 
bourd and an electric sounder reouted in anita! sores 
of 76 and 70 forthe ongizalKty-fur subjects ax they 
listened to the clasical selections The scares of these 
same mabycts were Detter by 8 per cent wbea the yaze 
runic was playing, AS this test could be given only 
at the begmnang of the experiment, no date appear under 
this head fn the table, bat it gave further evidence of 
a defite intial advantage in raotor innervation resoing 
from the hearing of jaxx rouse Presumably the ofoct of 
constant repetition would have been to grealy reduce 
ths diflerence 

The records mn columns 4 and & show that the Sint 
‘beanng ofa jaz secon given the pulse 25 more bests 
per munute than does the Sint hearing of « clantial 
flection And thas difference, carously enough, soems 
not to disappear with the repetiton of the edectisn. 

The last comparison was tht af the eflects ofthe ta 
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Junds af masic on facial expression and bodily posture, 
‘Smal groups of eubjects were photographed while 
Ihstening to each of the four selections and were tald 
10 give their attention to the music wamndful as far a8 
possible of the fact that they were being photograpbed 
The first two photographs show pictores of tes groups 
3 they listened for the frst tame to the two classical 
‘elections The next two show the sume persons bstening 
for the first time to the two yarr mconds Exact 
qeantitative comparisca 1 imposnbe here, but a close 
nupecton of the photographs reveals some intereating 
contrasts of athtude, In listenmg to the unfanilar 
clasncal muse there is datinetly more tendency to lower 
the head, to avert tbe gaze, und to asnume a alghtly 
Puziled, uncomprehending expression There 1 tho 
conmiarubly less tendency towards srcling lines ubout 
‘the moath, A eompanson of the last two seta of photo- 
graphs presents quite a diferent contrast Agua we 
Dave (wo Wentical groups of subjects, but photographer 
mths cage whe Intenng for the twenty-titth time, 
Note the grenter erectzea of postare, the greater direct- 
reas of gaze, and other subtler evidences of interest are 
Aefiitely ta favour of the casscal records So fer us the 
Photographic evidence gos it tends to show that 
famihariation with clasucal masc produces an atstade 
favourable to the beat type of morale, whereas famubriea 
tion wth asx makes for a lstless attitude Baefy. 
the question ruwed by the camera in regard to cus 38 
whether at better to go from a condita of pezled 
strum to one of dert attention or from one of cam 
prebending Jenty to one of bored Istlesmess The 
‘qeettion is » poated one as regards phonogreph records, 
for repetition is the inevitable rale with evaything 
pertaining to the phonograph 
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Covewusions 

“The data here presented tend to show that an unselected 
sroup of college andegraduates incines to prefer the 
‘est clasncal artic to the average jazz selection And 
this preference increases repsdly 2s the two type of 
selection are repeated again and again Tdeed the 
experiment wat seriously endangered at one tine by 
repeated threats of a few of the subjects that they would 
‘renk the jane recards if they were to be required to listen 
to them many more times It x not, however, 40 evident. 
that the twenty-ive bearings made the group a9 a whole 
Jove jazz les, bat rather that tt made then: love Beethoven 
and Tachaikowalky moce. 

Jezs records ovidenoe thea pecabar fitnees for dancing 
Dy the greater motor innervation which they occasion, 
and by the more capid puke count thet accompanies 
‘them. They alsomspare becoming levity of countenance 
rmott favourable to certain types ol social occanon, 
But repetition as deeadedly more favourable to the classical 
selection, whether we approach the coroparnoa fram 
the standpomt of exjoymest, of motor inmarvation oF 
of facial expreanon. 

‘Two educational conciumons seem to be ample’ by 
cur reslts The fst ia thet since the strongly martced 
rhythm of street mone bas sch an ammediate eurmalating 
‘aloe, it is wnportant to select as our first musi for the 
chuld ofthe muscally emmature preces that have a strongly 
mucked rhythm, as well es melodse, barmonic, oF 
strwctara) merit, Tt a8 the shytton that wi fat get the 
chikt’s spontaneous attentum, and the other musicel 
‘values wail gradually unfold themtglves to a he hears 
‘the selection repeatedly. The second eooclusion is thet 
sunce good music apparently tends to develop intereat 
‘when itis heard eepestedly with ax uapeeyadiced mind, 
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it is umportant not to inject any moral controversy into 
the matter of appreciating reusic, Mf a boy s faced 
with a puece of classical music that xs slightly beyond 
‘is comprehension, and told that unless be enjoys it 
‘there is something wrong with him, he may aasly 
vet up defence mechaniams aguinet all classical mune, 
Bot though we may find that it does not my to 
take a moralsing attitude in the teaching of good munc, 
‘we should not lose mght of the ultimate fact suggested, 
bby our photographs, that the appreciation of good mun 
oes tend to make for improved morale. The great 
ascriocsneas ith which the Germans took their group 
‘music was the occasion of much amused comment during 
‘the eazly months of the war; bat one can hardly question 
now that masic was used to better paychological effect 
by them than by ether the Breach or the Beith And 
the réle of mane in time of war has after all moch an 
‘common with its rile an time of peace Senousness of 
‘mind in crowds 28a rare phenomenon without the ad of 
uric, and it is becomug ancreanngly evident that 
‘sengns crowd purposes are 15 insistently needed at 
resent as they were even in August, 2954 

‘The superficial commercial argument from our data 
night pethape be that it would be of more profit to the 
manufacturer of records to pat his main emphass on the 
(ype of selction for which the appeal wil shortly dedline, 
‘in the hope that new cutiosty for other preces may keep 
‘up the most continous iad of demand Against this 
stands the conalderabon that the purchaser whe has grown 
fond of 2 classical salocton wall pay mach move for the 
‘ecord that he so strongly desires; and the further con= 
‘aderaton thet the man whe has found durable pleasurms 
in the field of phonograph music is hkely to be more 
curious about exploring the whole field further. The 
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influence of fashion ix cmicel tastes is undoubtedly 
great factor in altering temporanly the enjoyment 
vvaloes of certain Kinds of prces, bat inasmoch 3s all 
fashions are temporary, we may faurly aneumye that the 
progress of cojoyment 2£ dascibed im a laboratory 
experiment i characteristic of the long-run effects on 
multe from decade to decade, We may infer thea that 
the manufacturer who expects to develop 2 steuy, 
regular trage, in which he wil supply te hghest grade 
‘of workmanship ia more yustiéed in selecting clanacal 
‘umsic for the reason that these records will continue 
‘to make ther appeal, and hence will constantly tempt 
‘the purchaser (o explore new possibilities in the field. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘AND OF SRQUENCE GF SELECTIONS 


Jone E. Dowwey ano Gzoncs E Kwarr 


(One of ueveral definitions of music Geaeribes It as the art 
of expresung thought in tone Hi we accept this state- 
‘ment ax a premuse, we may say that tone, which is sound 
regulated to definite pitch, can be made to exprent 
‘thought ; and the way an which tone 1s made ta mxpress 
thought is the bass for Masical Form 

In order that mane may convey the thought winch 
anspured the composer, it necessary that the listener 
Tpave some foundation for appreciation, whether 10 his 
trainng, expenence, or native endowment ; and the 
vay jo which music may be considered by the Satener 
se the basis for Musical Appreciation 

To an obgerver whose eye is trunod, farma of archi- 
tecture are recognitable and can be described intllgently, 
To a listener whose ear is traned, forms of mune are 
recognizable, and can be described intelligently. To 
‘the untrained eye, forms of architecture may produce 
‘some emotional reactons which can be described only 
‘with incoherence. To the untrained esr, forms of music, 
Dkewite, may produce effects winch cansat coherently 
De explained 

"The experiment deacibed sx thes chapter wat condacted 
‘with a view to recording in americal form the effects 
produced by repetition of a programme of musical 
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compositions m vaned order upon the indinduals io 
a chats of college students, The compositions were 
played on a phonograph, the records being chosen to 
represent the prigcapa) forms of masc 

Tn the book What We Hear in Mune", by Anne 
Shaw Faslkner-Oberndorfer, there are outhned four 
fundamental ideas which mane can expres These ure 
National Feeling: Patriotism, Ocrupations of the 


People, Folk Dances 
Poetic Tuought. Retypoc, Love, Kappines, 
Trangoaltey, te 

Proframmoe Mase Lmuixtioa in Mase, Gnef, Humout, 
ate 


Formal Construction March, Dunoc Forms, Sonata, 
ee, 

‘Unng this divinon 4s a basis for clavsiication, com- 
pontions were selacted, tex in all, which were grouped 
as follows . 

‘National Fsing 

(a) Marche Slave-—Techaskowsky—Orchesta, 
(®) Columbia, The Gem of the Oceas—D T Shore— 

Miktary Baad 

Poetic Thought : 

(@) Medstation from "Than" Mansenat—ViolinSolo. 
@) Kathleen Mavourseen—Crosch—Vilin, ‘Cell, 
and Piano 

Programe Masie 

(@) Overture to "A Midsummer Negit's Dream "— 

Mendstaoba—Concert Oreste 

(0) Drmm Pictares—Lumbye—Band 

(6) In Clock Stare—Orte—Concert Orchestra, 
‘Formal Construction 

(s) Pomp and Cercamstance—Eigar— Band. 

0) Invercargill Mer —Tithgow—Band. 
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‘Vaclasiied 
Cantonese Soag—Chineso—Voice and Chinese 
Orchestra. 

1 will be moboa! ‘a the programme as Lsted shove 
that the Gat mmber of exh of the Sixt four groupe 
4s the more subtle or volved example of the form xt 
represents, while the second number is the miott obrumah 
eqample that conld be found. In one group, thxt under 
programme cals, three aclections wece ited, the thind 
‘number being az exceptionally trong decciptive com- 
position, In addition to the clsmfad groups the record 
of the Chinese 400g was played n order to obtain some 
recor af responses from dsnonance and ierepular time, 
‘in strong contrast fo the melodious and ordeny sections 
in the fous groups 

‘The appeal to the listeners was made solly through 
‘hythm, melody, and barony, na voeal selections being, 
wed which eould suggest moods other than those caused 
by absolute rune. The Chinese record it partly vocal, 
‘but was aot understandable by anyone io the class 

“The musical programme oatlmed above was given ut 
the Afuric Studio at weekly intervals (6 o'clock every 
‘Tumday morning) for five werk Tae auditors were 
thingy-theee students 12 prychology, all of oome and 
few of considerable training in peycholopsal observation, 
‘Only Ware of the group tad moro thas a paaiog 
scquaintance with mune. The Sesshore test fr musical 
talext showed the groap to be, oa the whole of average 
cores than average masial ebiity. 

‘The onder af presentation Jor the diferent groups of 
‘lection waa varied according to a defiate procedure, 
‘except for the Cantonese Song, wach was always Put 
fast and not included st all in the third programme 
“The first presentation conformed to the programme 
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outlined shove: the National Festing group frst. For 
he three following programmes each group was wilted 
‘op one ploce; the Sst groep going to fonrth plioe. 
Within each group the subs and abyows selections were 
alternated a8 part of the shift in order The fit order 
cof asrangement wes 3s follows. Thats, Midsummer 
[Night's Daum, Marche Slave, Romp and Circumstance, 
Kathleen Mavoursees, Dream Ptures, Invercanpll 
March, Columbia, and Ta « Clack Shop 

For each prograrume the audators were furnished with 
a record blank arlar to the ope repredaced below, 
‘A pause followed each muneal number ta permit recortng 
‘the afective padgment and the imaginal response 


























fof musical sections Marc your responses to each one 
‘by patting a dash in the proper squares You are to 
amaie three reports: fst, on the degree of pleasontness 
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co unpleasantness of the selectim you heard ; and second, 

‘and thd, om the vividness and quality of imagery it 
aroused. Detailed ustrospections amy be given on 
f separate sheet.” 

Included among other entrances on the record blank 
‘was a statement whether or mot each selection was 
familar one and i so, whether its name was known. 

“Every suggestion that the sume compositions were to be 
heard on successive Tuesdays was avolded so that it was 
posible to tell when the selection took on the femebarsy 
character 

‘The following summary shows the extent to whch each 
selection was recognized as fomshar on the Grst diy 
The name was not necessarily known, 





Cate 3, 

Taverarpt Mach, 29 ecm by a fm secant 

Tew 2. Net veopmae by ala fae 
‘hevoora beatg 

Cantona Sag, 12 Recgaied Dy al ss Sahar othe 
‘wena 


aon Maroaen, © NGtvecopaund fy A a 
‘hard beerag 

Pomp aus Ccamatance7 Mut romputed by Mab fab td 

Marte Bn, 





mn Peta 3 oc reaped bY of fest wn 
‘ord ear 
Matson Nights Dear, 2 Net regen by lair 
foxe heron 
‘As no names were given to the selections during the 
experiment, the ttle did not infiaenoe remults greatly 
‘Table { ges in convensent form a numencal summary 
of affective judgments entered on the record biazks, 
For each selection, for each of the five days, an algebraic 
um was obtained which represented the total afective 
‘response te that composition Totals are alas given for 
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‘te five hearings of each telaction ; and a total which 
represents the aflecnve response for cach day on all 
compositions taken together. The uumbe ia 
‘pareatheses indicate the peaition on the programme of 
‘ech election for the diferent experimental sexions 

Inspection of this table reveals « mumber of interesting 
facts: 

(1) The prelered selections were Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Tavercangill March, azd Thais The preferred group 
that of Poetic Thought. 

(@) The least prefered selections were Midsummer 
Night's Drea, Marche Sieve, and Pomp and Circums 
stance, Toe least preferred group that of National 
Feeling, 

@) The Cantonese Soog was felt to be definitely 
‘npleasant A few persons complained that an antepa- 
thon of hearing it operated to reduce their emoyrent 
ofthe programme as@ whole. 

(4) Except for the second programme there was 
contionout increase in the total pleamantness of the 
‘macal responses. 

(6) So general, all af the selections partipated in the 
increased pleamatness, bot somewhat uooqually, 

“The greatest increase in pleasantoess is evadent forthe 
followiag eumpostions 

(e} Moet Neh's Des. 
{Pomp ane Grcvaance 
(¢ Drea Berne, 


(Kath Movocrea 
Ot 7 


‘Withla each group, except Posie Thought, the subide 
compostion gained more by ‘repetition than did the 
obvious composition. The composition of highest 
‘exthetic value gained most ofall 
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‘Only one number decreased in efloctive vale, from the 
fist to the fifth hearing, uaraely Columba, 

‘The general coochusion suggested by the table in that 
eepetition witha the Limits of the present experiment 
‘operated definitely to increase the pleasantness of bearing 
‘these musical selections and that, relatively, the more 
sible or metherie compontions golned the most by 
repetition. Io a very loag series of tests it would be 
Ponate to discover whether in tine the compontions 
‘of the greatest artistic valve would come to e strongly 
prefered even by nea-niuncal pereons to hove less 
artistic, and whether obvioas compositions would entiely 
cease to please. 
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‘The way in whack repetston operates to increase the 
Pleasantnem of muncal compomtiess will be considered 
in more detail later. At this posnt attention is called 
‘to the fact that Table T shows thet while family is 
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a very coandertle factor in determining the mamaria 
totals, i i not the only fartor 

‘ABectve contrasts also infivesce the mumencal 
ratings of the dierent munical sections 

For each of the first four programmes diferent 
group of selectins was placed fist Table T shows that 
this order of beanag tad its fect Undoubtedly, 
inthe pasing of judgments of pleasantness~spleasnt- 
‘ett, the standard of refermeorf a shifting one : probably 
‘the fit selections constitute the standard by reference 
to which later ones are evalaated. 

‘The must dafirtely peelerted group in the preseat 
tuperiment was the Poet: Thought group. This group 
of compontions was place frst on the second programme 
nd eat the standard of evaluation for that day, with 
‘the result that there was a fall in the total elective 
value It is probably more effective to have a 
Pleasantnes rated op an eacending vule rather than o2 
4 dencending scale 

‘The same thing is shown from the other side by noticing 
the total values forthe Nationa Fechng, of last preferred 
‘group, when it stood first and last on the programme 
Ta the vocond cave contiast had sts most deleterious 
fect, so far as the Marche Slave was concerned. 

Tn the Gtth programe where the sulde compomtions 
‘were given frst and then the chviows one, iis ely Dat 
Ail greter incase in the afectve total would have 
‘been found by placing Thais fourth instead of frst 
and Kathleen Mavourneen ninth 

Table I also sugges that, other things being eal, 
1 pontion midway of the programme = les advantageous 
than ome at begzming ox end fit 

Jn planning a programme lor antic efect or for 
‘taining for musical spprecatzon the andience would 
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need to be conmdered carefully. A highly popular 
‘number should not be green eatly sx the programme 
‘With an audience musically uncultored a light “ encore” 
may serve to decreas the affective rating of lew obmous 
‘sequent numbers With ¢ muscelly cultured audience 
an occasional light wlecton may eabance the valun of 
rmoce esthetic selections. Tu trating for musical 
appreciation a carefs! study should be made of aflctive 
contrasts In the expenment under ditcumoc, the 
fect of placing the Cantonese Song first should have 
been tned. 

“The auditors in the reported investigation vere eked 
‘to keep records of the kind and vividness of their umaginal: 
responses to the mupeal numbers as a crude indication 
the eflct of repetition upon the potency ofthe imagery 
‘aroused and of the influence of imagery-arousing music 
‘upon sequent numbers. 

Table MT sanamarises the retuls fn umeneal form, 
‘Each record of the presence of an umage was multiplied 
by 3,2, x, depending upon the degre of vondnem entered 
‘oa the chart and the totals obtained. 

‘The chart records represent an unanalyzed mass of 
‘material. The consistency of the Individual records 
{ndoeate, however, the carefulnese wath wlach the repert 
‘was made and the practice in ebservng mages which 
fhe group as 2 whole bad. It is not, however, likely 
‘hat the hearers suceeded n any degree in distinguishing 
fimaginal Srom actully senuahoal experience. In the 
case of reports of motor matenal there is, probably, 
A failre %0 ditimish very accarately mncpient cove 
ments from motor images, but the groser overt 
movements, sich as tapping of the fect, movements of 
the bend and head, would be readily eliminated, The 
same cuertioa might be made for argue proceeet 
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‘Table II gives the imaginal totals and the visual and 
motor value of each selection for each programme 
‘the per cent of motor and of visual process for each 
‘musical compoution; and the rating of the selections 
{for imaginal potency and for pleesentnen, 

To summanze: 

G) The most strongly umsgmal selections were the 
Tnvercargil March, Columbia, and In a Clock Shop; 
‘he most strongly visual, In 2 Clock Shop, Tavercargul 
‘March, and Columbia. 

(2) The least imagina) mumbers wee Pamp and 
Cueursstance, Dream Pictures and Marche Slave; the 
east visual, Poop and Circumstance, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Marche Slave. 

(3) There was, celatively, aasch motor material aronsed 
by the Invercargill March, Pomp and Circumstance, 
‘and Columbia ; litle by Kathleen Mavournecn, Md- 
‘sommer Night's Drea, or Thais. The strongly accented 
rhythms were mote productive of a motor response, 
‘actual or imaged, which was frequently translated into 
reual terms 

(4) Tho unpleasantness of the Cantonesa Song operated 
‘many times to inhibit a response. That frequently 
‘the velection was simply thrust out of conmiomaness 8 
evident fram the mamerous cases in. which no record is 
‘made for this wlection apart from the fact of its great 
‘umpleasontnes ; there tsa failure to enter even a negative 
smapese. 

{5) The totals for imagery reveal 2 less constant eect 
de to fansbiazity than was evident on the affective tide, 
‘There a, however, evidence of increasing visual material 
‘with some decrease io motor material. Possibly there 
in a growing tendency to translate motor reactions into 
the mbller optical-netor form. 
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‘The different selection gave, however, diferent result 
0 far as magne! material wes concerned. There some 
indication ofan merease in magical responses foc the more 
sible selection and of decrease for the mare obo 
mes. Companng the reeords for Programmes I and V, 
it appear that Kathleen Mascurneen, Invercargill 
March, Pomp and Gicumstence, Midsumence Night's 
‘Dream, and Marche Slave show coasderable gain in 
jnugival potmcy ; there is practically no change for 
‘Thais, Dream Pictures, and the Cantonese Seng; some 
decrease for In 4 Clock Shop and Cotambia. 

46) The ratings for affechve valve and for imaginal 
potmcy Indicate wo very close relationship 

Tt was thought in planning the experiment that the 
Imaginal totals might be extensively affected by the 
elections placed at the begiaaing of the programme, 
For onc of the wnters of the puper this is so definitely 
‘the cage that & masical compontion strongly visual in ts 
suggestions may set the reponse to ¢ whole programme. 
Since programme music is for her most apt tobe wim in 
content, there was anticipated iocreased imagery, 
articolarly visval Imagery, on the day when the 
Programme-msic was placed frst, aamely, the thard day, 
‘The imagisal total for the day 1s bigh. bat not as high 
as on the Ath day and prachcally the same as on the 
fourth day The selection placed fist, Midsummer 
‘Night's Dream, was, however, sot imaginally potent for 
‘the chew asa whale The group most potent In arouting 
rotor processes when placed fst, served pasubly to 
actually Gecrease motor cesponse to sequent selections. 

‘Annew factor operated m the later programmes, namely 
memory of ages prevouly experience’, Wath growing 
familianty with 2 composition tock imagical eects art 
for certain perioas cumulative; others record a feeling 
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fof latent Imagery For another and lets flsnble type 
‘of person there is a stereotyping of imagery, quite sirmlar 
to the stereotyping of beckgrounds found an literary 
responses 

The relation of famliaity, affective coutasts, and 
‘magma responses to musical enjoyment Is avery 
complex one. The introspective notee of the class 
reveel some interesing tendencies. But intead of 
tabulating them, the notes of one expert listener, not 
included in the tabolar summary, ae produced in part. 
For this person there Is ¢ very great interest io novel 
etlcts. A rapid waning ic plessantness accompanies 
repetition of a compostion unless the music is very rch 
and complex 


Excerpts from the reports forthe five days are given 
Programme I Greatly interested in text. Good 
physical condition “‘Seactoas all fazaliar 

Mast complete absorption m Thaxs. Turned away 
trom group; complete detachment Ne iowgizal 
rexpouse 


Greatest amount of xmagery for ProgrammeMuse 
Group. Dream Pictures prodoced more smapmnative 
‘matenal than In a Clock Shop The images aromsed by 
lattec were memory images, often with a defimte temporal 
elerenee. 

‘Mood became defnutely objective and matter-of-fact 
during the playmg of the Invercargill March ; Park 
Mow; ‘moterd the movements and atitedes of the 

Cantunese Soug was slightly picasant becouse of the 
curiosity it aronsed | Same of the wntervals are interesting 

Programme IT. Objective, alert, stienbfic attitude : 
exoaleat physical condition 

Almost no tendency to become absorbed in music 
found programme pleasent because of general pleasant 
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yea of mood Attention contrad on tone, mulody, 
shythm, and strocture* very litle emotional ar imaginal 


appeal. 
ina Clock Shop. Moderately pleasant, due to detached 
leassntzen of tones and to restfal sounds, not to cou 
onition of eelection. Dad ast get the wealth of vanual 
Tatarial noticed the week befare alubongh T romemrad 
ft. “Very font visual glimpses of wan winding clock 
and faint glmpee of big dock face. Many aseociative 
‘dens und words — Stevenson's story (what's the name ?) 
and memory (with atmosphere toxing) of evening a & 
Chicago Art-Gallery with many chiming clocks in the 
‘eighbourhoed, and the wards “Cuckoo!” and 
™ Whintling "”" Verbal Description of what each repee- 
seatation was of. Affective, not sethetic pleasantness 
‘Dream Pictures, moderately pleasant No imaginal 
response, elthough I reeal! ‘of pacturen previously 
smmaged: these images jst the threshold of 
Attention and would emerge if I wanted them. Con 
entae ins onthe fee, och ssa fees then 
J remembered it and on fhe mdody which in rious 
Ieanng of selocton was only an eccompanizent to 
‘Sie pictares "This third herng of thecompostion, 
‘winch is defintely waning in value. Gloyingly sweet 
Columbia. Shgbtly ploasant at fet; then moderately 
‘unpleasant because of fosrfold repestion of melody. 
At fist just an sccompamiest to dnfting thought. 
‘Then docarue insistent and empleanast 

Marche Slave. Moderately pleasant ; interesting; a 
relist from the moootny of preceding record, But 
record itself dsappointing. 

Cantonese Song. Moderately pharant. T like the 
shythm and the organic effect of certain tones and glides. 
Programme I. Clear brgit mood, but eyes fatigued 
‘rom lack of sleep, which probably increased the amount 
of visua! imagery. The ‘mitial programmemosic va 
‘ave 2 vital set to conscioomess. 

Dretm Puture. Viesbmoter images of dancing 
fairies; visualization is largely of flzay floating drapenes 
and sisuoos figures advancing and reteabag. Flower~ 
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bells seen, large white bel, nino mn the moonlight 
4d saying is the breeze At final movement fairies 
tna fem the ower bells and dante again. 

Some lovely waltz and march ects and at one place 
fa delighttly ‘staccato reveral af movement ; ad 
advance and retrest of fasnes with military pression 

‘Colusa. ‘The repetition of the themne is intolerable 
Four tines! Teae'v stand itl Attentin wanders 

Programme 1V. Mood compesed, cheesal. Fhyneal 
condition 

Marche Slave. Fits organic tempo but fas to bald 
attention. 

Tavercargill March, Jost an accompaniment of my 
‘thoughts, 

Cofunina, Just an accomparment to thought of 
{WHEY DO DISLIKE REPITTION OF A THEME 80 FXTREMELY? 

‘Marche Slave Contrast to Calumbna Very pleasing 
go much more interesting bot intervalb did not 
armonse with fans at 

Kathleen Mavournen. Complete insti ela 
‘ion; times are 

‘Thais, More 
quckened breathing aod pte. 

Widsuremer Nights Drears. Lovely putures; dancing 
faunes and dancing motes in sunlght. Foret prrced 
vith shaft of light darko toes nod felt. 

‘Dream Prctures ' Too familar and alberplored; 00 
tance mood aa before 

‘Cantonese Song —interesting, but made head ache 

Programe V. Bad phymcal condition Fagged, 
strangcup, organic tension, very coascoes of beur-beat. 
‘Believe Iam in « definite key. 

‘Thain Of organic hey Teitated me 

Midsomer Night's Dream. Tune and hey better 
suited to argunic condtion, 

Marche Slave. Exactly my Mey this moming Did 
ot fe! dsappnted in record as elore 

‘Pomp and Circamstance. First and lst part made 
Iumart-beat too apparent to be plang, mndale art 
fduced relaxation. 








oo bnght, measured and monotonous 
Columtaa Have been dreading this m anticipation 
Allowed attention to be dutracted by thoughts on the 
Therapeutic Value of Munc Music served ‘uirly well 
‘ag an accomparament to this prose theme. 
Cantonese Song Very exiting and frghifully 
snteresting “Hurt Heart” 

‘As a whole the music improved physical condhtion ; 
1 is, however, evident that if mawe is to be used for 
‘therapentic porposes, some very exacting studies wal 
ba necessary. 


‘The relation of famalianty and novelty t0 the wstbetie 
‘esponse bas been approsched from a musnber of diferent 
Angles, 

‘With respect tothe at prooctitself bas been shown 
that power to maintan its plesnng quality wane mict- 
tion of real wsthetic value. Bt why should the wethetie 
fin on the merdy pleasing from greater familiarity 
withit? This brags us tothe question ofthe ividaa, 
‘whe responds tothe art product. 

Fomilaity ie in itll a pleasant dekng ; tt snvolves 
the rcopmiiee thrid which ix part a fering of mety, 
of being at home. So strong a factor in tening a stustion 
may mere famiuasity be that even a peronal enemy 
seen In a strange environment may be welcomed, xs 
beaatifully exmplied in the story of the southern 
fendist who lett his native haunts to seek his enemy, 
inteneing to "shoot on sight "bat who, overcorme with 
felght on seeing 2 feyliar face in the wideress of 
4 meat city, indulged in an embrace instead of a murder? 
With too pret acqueintance, bowever, fuziliasty pest 
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inte tteness and pleasinguess washes out. The only 
protection against sock waning in value s'6 very tich 
content in the object. 

Novelty is a second factor which forces attention 
tnd brings in tain the joy of adventure Yn order that 
the feauiar may not pass over into the Sie, xts content 
mast be 90 rich, v0 complex, a to insure continued 
iscevery of new beautes, or subtleties not to be grasped 
from one presentation. But 5 variational factor in 
{individuals operates here to further complicate the 
situation, With certaua persons, familanty 2 eo potent 
4 factor that everything departmg from the sccustomed 
{is (ait to be groteaquc, ditagreable Because atrange 
tt is unpleasant, an unpleasantness which may obliterate 
(he real elements of beauty For euch individuals all 
Lighly original productions of art or of nature will be 
disagreeable, just becanse new No cew artferture 
will be appreciated until its unaccustomedness bas worn 
away For other persona the new or stmnge or bixarre 
hasan obsesive value which gives them a thrill not to be 
obtained feom the old and familiar Such persons make 
Taste to welcome novel movements in ert, bal each 
‘new school of poetry or peinting as sspreme. 

‘The varying value for diferent indinduals of novelty 
and famibanty bas long been recognized by writers 
fon msthetics, partoularly in comexion with their die 
cussions of the classic and romantic temperament, 
‘Bt from the paychologicl ide little effort hes boen made 
(0 identity the lactors that operate to place an individual 
in one group or the other A profitable suggestion 
appears in an invesugation by Myers and Valeatine*: 


1h ead off Indentaat Dibemcen cs Anta” 
Bes fone of Pecbeay al 
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“The influence of familiarity on appreciation is moat 
marked 1 subjects who make frequent wie of the 
a 


to semvory content Four meln aspects of perceptual 
responses ara recoguized (0) the attzn-aubyective expect 
) the objective expect. (6) the character espect and 
the amocitive aspect. Under the intrantubjective 
aupect thera are a number of sub-aspects, two of which 
fare the physiological and the couative The character 
aapect Is the most intimately aesthetic It is “not 
dependent on the catraabjective or associative aspects, 
mature and origin It is ud generis” 

‘The character aspect of seesory catertal & stremed 
somewhat racly. Tae amtconpective notes of the 
lishenera of the present experiment indicate very 
eat emphasls of the ssmociative uapect except by 
the ope expert Tstener Under soch circamstances 
re may expect famibarity to operte in increasing 
Pleasantoess asic fact it did. 

‘An analysis of the latroepective reports revealed the 
inflamoe of the axtociative factors, 

1) Memorial images were frequently experienced ; 
glimpses of surroundings im which the compasition bed 
‘een heard prenously ; or visualization of the instrument, 
‘the muskian or the band thet bed played it. Memory 

+ secret 
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of the whole situation in which it was heard operated to 
sive the selection the connotation of a parade, a rally, 
28 patriotic meeting, a social gethering and the lke 

Sometimes the associations evoked by the music 
produced a commen effect upon a sumber of suditers 
‘Thus, in the Clock Shop record, there are many reports 
that am early mamuing scene is desenbed, thongh there 
‘ay be no memory of the time indicated by the stricng 
of the docks Several insise that it should be aix o'lock 
1m the morng, although they think xt two ar four by 
the elocks 

{8) Sterootyping of images gave un increasingly 
reminiscent favour for same persons. 

() When the tite was koown this opernted to call 
‘up asociations m addition ta those doe to the stunolas 
of the music The eflect of the ttle 29 euggesting 
sawociatocs was axasingly shown in anc case where the 
Iistener made a mistake in entying a selection The 
revere ade of the recoed, In a Clock Shop, is devoted to 
‘A Hunting Scene The person had confused the two 
selections and reported rich imagery illustrative of 
Irunting wnstead af the amagery so appropnataly evoked 
by the Clock Shop record! Those who Knew the 
Cantooete Sang by mame reported at times Onental 
Settings, the pleasantness of which overcame, 1n part, 
‘the tonal dimooances 

4) Strongly accented time farmbed a framework for 
moter classification of msxcal compasitions, « possiblity 
‘which exbamces the pleasantnen of strougly motor 
compositions 

(6) Anticipetion of melodic phrases gave a feeling af 
mastery which increaned the pleamure in hearing a 
‘composition. 

‘The present investigation contnbutes somewhat to 
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am understanding of the coune of development to 
bbe apticistad from repented bearing of musical 
sdlections, The experiment should be cemed out on 
‘musically culture’ persans to discover how far a simular 
ccnditlon holds ior them. Familiarity certainly increased 
‘ha aflective value ofthe more swbde musical compositions 
fand might be counted upon as 4 factor ia trainieg in 
‘muscal appreciation 

Farther experiment in the making of programmes is 
necessary in order to determune in, deta: to what extent 
‘one may employ affective contrast in eakancing the 
pleasurablensss of a particular composition or x whole 
Programme, 


SECTION VI 
RVMIOTS OF MUSIC MESIDES AVOTIORY AND ORGANIC 


Introductory Noe —Paychologists are stil ia dimgroe- 
‘ment concerning the sane that faction mest character- 
lutially in the asthetic experence. At aoe extreme 
are those who maintain that it is only the so-called 
Ligher senses, vision, and beanag, that are the trun 
esthetic senses, while at the other ead of the scale are 
‘those who find the seat of the experience of Denuty 
in the socalled lower exnsee, pain, temperstare, equi- 
Hoctom, anesthetic, and organic. Between these two 
‘extremes is the camp of those who steer a middle course 
and ettibote to ll moos fomction in the appreciation 
of et. 
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‘The studies presented in this section are of much 
intenest and value in that they iodicate the part played. 
‘im the munsical experience of other ceases than that of 
Tbearing. Both studies wre very suggestive of further 
problenss for research and investigation —Eorron, 


CHAPTER XI 
‘Orzo Orruann 


Jn dlscuasing the nan-euditory responses, the general 
peyeho-physlological principles underlying whe three 
stages sensorial, perceptual, and imaginal—need at 
Darepeated The analysis of these principles for audition, 
holds, in wubetance, foe ony other sensory. Seld, 
‘Accordingly, whereas the auditory respanse 16 limited 
to one field, the non-eudhtory dbvide mo the vasious 
ron-auditory sensa departments visual, Jomestbetic, 
‘olfactory, and gustatory 

‘Of these, vision is, for our purposes, (he most umportant. 
In its baste stage, the sensorial, two elements function: 
Deightnens and colour The gold of the harp, the bnllinnt 
Inne of the brass instruments, the soft grey light of the 
‘auditocium, the delicate pk of Mes. Smith's new eveaung 
(gown, are coloar seatations that very few coocert-goare 
do not recerve. The list could ready be extended. 
‘Axe these sensations lont 7 Unfartunataly, not at all! 
They land into vienal perceptive response: just ag 
auditory smsatioos lead into snditory perceptive 
responses. And with this development thar importance 
in musleal appreciation inereases. The movements of 
‘the orchestral conductor, the facial expressions of the 
singer, the bowing of the violinist, and the Kay-attack 
ff tho pianiat, aro all viseal stimalations And the 
extent to which such factors determine car musical 
enjoyment, cumot be better Tuetratod than by facts 
such u8 the following, 

see ager 
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Of sux musical persons. foar of them professional 
‘musicians, four had decided not to attend the concerts 
of the Symphony Orehestra because the movements 
of the conductor destroyed their pleasure in the mune 
‘AU admatted a reasouable artntc worth of the meaical 
endian Yet in spite of the latter, the silective 
tone of the visaal stmalos was sofiziently strong to 
comunteract completely that of the anditory stinulss, 
Remarks sach ag “ doesn't be look sweet 1" "his face 
is a study”, and the lke, are known to every cancert- 
treet and need no further explanation. I cannot relrain 
from appending an instanoe where wasual reaction bas 
Inada deplorable etiect. A blind violinlst of metit 
‘quotes from a letter to his father from musical managers 
in England: "Don't bring your tom to England; the 
Engliah public does not wish to se a blind man on the 
tage” ‘The violist had met a similar attitade ia 
‘his country. 

In order to agcertain in a general way the ratio of 
saditory cespoase to non-euditary in the normal concert 
fuvience, a count wat taken at follows: Unielectod 
members of the audiences were observed sufciently ong 
for thelr attitude to be facly well ascertained : whether 
they were listening entirely or were using their eyes 
dunng the rendition of the rausic. Doubtful cases were 
ccxclnded. Only those cases were counted as pure 
auditory in which all use of the eyes was absent. Since 
‘the type of espoase of any individual changes, 8 we have 
seo, this method of procedure introduces an efor. 
However, sxeo counts were takes at three diferent 
concerts, and were not restricted to any one part of the 
mudiece, this eror & < compensating, and not & 
eumulative one. The ctuits obtained, allowing again 
‘or amy dovbtfol cases, stl showed leas than 4 per cent 
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of pare anditary respente aod apprexicsatay 90 per cant 
‘of viaual response. Of core, this val response does 
not necetmrily excleds auditory reppomse, bot it docs 
‘mean that wusved impreslons were received, and bence 
reacted to 

‘Another proot of the extent of visual responses ts 
found in the sale of thekets for puuno recitals, The 
Pianist invariably sts oo that eazy pertons on the right 
side ofthe ball (acing the stage) cannot see the Keyboard 
not the a‘tint's hands. Uf teeing the keyboord and the 
‘hands plays a part in our musical enjoyment, we sould 
fenpect mace vats oo the left side of the ball to be wold 
‘than on the right side ; or, if all resol, that thoes oa the 
loft nde are wold rst. Ingizy brought to light the face 
‘that this is true, without exception, In fact, tbe visual 
response has become $0 distinctly habitual that this 
left-side preference was found to apply also to three 
‘operatic performances, in which, of courve, no visual 
advantage was derived. The request printed on the 
rogrunmes of the symphony concerts: Ladice are 
Jandiy roquented 10 remove their hata” is not printed 
for acoustical reasoas : nar is the turning on of the 
Jootlights, when the singer appmass un the stage, intended 
‘toimprove the voice. 

‘And finally, the entice peinted programme is 9 visual 
stimulant, fram the simile allegro gryeto or adage 
fetctico or even from the ummodified prado or lento 
‘to the peges of notes minately describing a modern 
tone-poem. An inteligent deaf person, versed in the 
Taian terminology, and watching the gestures of ceinia 
orchestral conductoss, has no dificlty in datinguishing 
‘the slow mosic fram the fast, the geatle from the vigorous, 
‘the graceful fram the majestic, though not a sound be 
‘beard, An unmusical adult, who was a rerlar attendant 
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at symphony concerts, wes asked why she applauded 
enthusiastically an invclved Strauss Tone poe and act 
8 Beethoven Syeapboay. “I'm not musical enough 
to appreciate Besthoves,” she repli. “But the 
‘Tone-poem, after I have read the programme, gives 
‘me anmething to thine about. T can picture and enjoy 
all the happenings, and do not used to fellow the muse 
0 closely.” This is a case of appreciation not of the 
‘music, but almost in spite of the manic. And what is 
‘more is that, in a modified fom, this response is typical 
sf mot « mzall portion of oar symphony audiences 
Tnstances of non-auditory responses to the preventation 
of musle are not restricted to vition The mouldy 
stage smal, the Durning mcense in the oriectal scent 
the delicate (°) aroma of our perfumed neighbour, are 
rot withont effect upon ar response to the music of 
the opera. Seabin desires bis Prometheus to be 
performed to the accompaniment of changing lights, 
and his Mystery, to the accompananent not only of 
colours but also of odours, both of which, he bebeves, 
chance the response 

‘Not does such non-avdory response stop at the 
perceptual stage. It is often elaborated ints an imagizal 
form which Tends to complexes 0 remote from the 
fctaal music ax to seem Tadicrons So Jong 29 these 
esponses are analysed by the individual, an4 properly 
cassified as mos-anditory responses, tbey fall beyoad 
the scope of the present analyeis Bat often they 
sve not thot anslyzed, and are attributed, albeit in 
‘vague sort of way, to the music itself. They then give 
ise to ems forma of reciprocal types, éescnibed later. 

If now, we extend now-crasicel reaponses to inclade 
‘the spoken oF sung werd, as opposed to the purely tonal 
aspect, we broeden the Seid of nom-tonal response cam 
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siderably Many songs owe their flect not to the sous, 
Det to the words Ths w particularly true of many 
‘bymns of to-day All vocal ssuaic, opera, in fact any 
tonal utterance derbed by a sugle word, is to that 
extent not parcly tonal The latter aspect of the art 
of mutic ay practaed to-day, is therefore redoced ta 
‘rather inconslderable mlm. There s, unfortunately, 

‘20 purely tonal art. A concert of sovalled obslaie 
muse, stictly speaking, would have to be given in 2 
lightlns hel, without printed or announced programme. 
Such am experiment, carcfally made, and compared 
‘with the myval form of concert presentation, would 
furnish unmistakable evidence of the widempread existence 
‘of non-auditory effects of mule A peyctolagy of musical 
ngoyment val be adeguais only when we cous 4 ali 
tonal somes ihe efects winch take ner ro in nontonal 
fils, 

‘Tous far we have kept distinct the two main forms 
‘of response, Ube auditory and the nos-aucitory. But, 
ssnce we ate dealng with the responses of a highly 
{tegrated organi, we find 20 clear definition of types 
actually exiting. Instead, auditory stimuli cause « 
response which may lead over, through assodations, 
anta non-auditory fields; and son-euditory stim may 
aurea response which leads over into the auditory 
firld Tae former constitutes the compound response- 
type: the latter, the recyocal response-type. 


“Two tru force thesis upon the investigator of 
rexponcetypes exly in the mventgaton. The SIs a, 
that ne payeho-phylagteal type st aay time abruptly 
und decisively seperated from other types; amd the 
decood i, that stun exch inva the ype ebanges 
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Consequently, not oxly does the sensorial eficct lead 
gradually arto the peroptual, and this in tur, to the 
imaginal, but ments of the one are practically always 
prove in the other. Tt the cmtral mamiestation 
‘that determines the designation of type. Thus we may 
Ihave a sensorial-perceptual auditory response, of = 
pereeptuslamagimal auditory response, or any other 
combiaation of two or more of the procenss involved, 
Tow interclation st cot limited to audsticn, bat also 
connects the snditery with the non-cuditary responses, 
producing the compound types 

Assocation between auditory and non-auditery wansi~ 
ton, prodwoes, for instance, the semsora-censorial 
type Synasthens, in its most elementary form, iy an 
imrtanee of this type of response When a tone, or an 
\unanaly2ed chonl, but not a toaality, suggests © mere 
colour, such ag blue, red, ora taste such as sour, sweet 5 
oF & kell much as aromatic, allaceous, the amociation 
is between two originally relatively fundamental sensa- 
‘tons. Such associations aze not indrequently met with 
Thos to one penton D. a dark brown, viclet; b— 
dark dive; a—hybt hive; a—echreyeliow ; light 
‘yellow, ¢¢—mbiti yellow with a touch of rome ; other 
‘Peroons, in a more general way, find bigh pitches white, 
‘middle pitches grey, and low pitches black To some case, 
‘passing from low ta high, the order of colour amoci 

‘is black, dark brown, brown-red, red, orange, yellow, 
White, In the subjects tested, exlour syarsthesia woo 
ford in 28 per cent. Another subject, when the tones 
‘were given on the piano found E, to F,, sweet: «to ct 
banasa, ct toch, insipid. 

This type of cespocce extends further and results in 
perceptual renervation in nom-anditary feds Thus 
a person responding tothe tone of aD tun whistle found t : 
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“fe Christinas candy,” and to the pisnc tones Ay to Ey 
‘Yaka toast, soaked is water”, Ia vison, when blue 
becomes“ te bine of an October sky“, or whim i sell, 
‘the sound suggest a" salt water siver with ever trafic”, 
‘we have not only 2 percepts! image fimage of roemry) 
bat, probably, aso a productive smaginalefict. These 
coropornd types may be called, for purposes of analyein, 
the senscrial-perceptual, and the sengoril-imeginal 
‘An example of the latter is furnished by introspections 
ach as the folowing : “I must have been dreasning 
was started by a jolt, asif the train had started. 1 was 
sitting in « ralicad coach, mapping cut my next sales.” 
‘The eubject in this case was w wmlesman ; the jolt he 
received was probably & fortinsimo chord, used in @ 
eatively quiet exviroammt, Thin chord constituted 
‘the sole auditory stimalus, and it was caztied over 
‘mmotiately into a nawauditory Geld, moreover, into 
4 Giekd chest im auocintion for this sobyect Again 


te 


the piano and allowed to dimish freely, produced the 
following rexponses m four pupils —[2) 
It does not mean anything. Not pretty, not ugly." 
(Ugh! Thate itt Sounds wrong! (3) " Net 
specially nice. Could perhaps be used better with other 
choed." (4) "love itt It remads me of the suit of 
‘Decerber, when ali the whistles are Mow at mud." 
‘This lati an example of the seoscrinlapaginal response 
‘A cond class of compound response is that originating 
in the peceeptal response of audition, and leading 





the following chord 
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(trough imagery) to the sensorial, perceptual, and 
Jmaginal responses in the nos-anditery f4ld, snd termed 
mang: On peers; | poset 
pereeptuaHimaginal. To the fist of these 
oe aes name ans oes eee 
in which tones of particular instruments of of particular 
tonalities amaken colour, tate, smell, or Knesthetie 
sensations. One person (2) Snds the tone of the ‘callo, 
indigo bive; the boman yaice, green: the trumpet, 
ed; the fute, caret; the violin and the viola ultca- 
aasine; the clarinet, yellow; the oboe, reserved ; the 
freseh harn, purple; and the bassoon, violet, Other 
eroons are affected <iflerestly. Of cotee, it in quite 
onuible, in fact probable, that some ofthese associations 
fre originally darived from noceaditnry tical, in 
which case we bave examples of reciprocal responses, 
“at whatever the orignal anccintion, whether nvditarally 
Initiated er not, it forms a compound type, one form of 
‘which a tbe reciprocal ofthe other; for every type which 
\we are bare considering bas ts recprocal type in each 
other nerwory fe. 

‘The type of response sbown by the phenomenon ot 
so-called characteriatica of hays is en example of compound 
‘eapouse. The particular type of this compound response 
depends upon the explanation whch we adopt. The 
syumsthesic theory, according to which timality suggests 
caloum, tastes, or nels directly, males i a perceptual 
sr imaginal-setanal response |The physiological theory, 
which explains the characteristics on the basis of physio- 
logical resonance of partials present in the clangs, makes 
it a vensorial-ensorial o 5 sensorial -perceptaa! reeponse, 
‘The woca! theory maices it a sensoral-ensorial response 
the notatioe theory, a reciprocal response originating 
fm the viual field; and, finally, the historical theary, 
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‘which explains Ley-characteitca through the se of 
vertain keys in well-known compositions, may make it 
a nonauitecy maponse ently. The exact compet: 
type can be determined only when the particular 
sumociatios-complex is inewa, Tf tooality or key is 
tuditorally perceived, chen the reapocte begins with the 
auditory-pereptoal type. Hf, on the other band, the 
‘key is given in the programme, and tbe persoc respands 
on the basi of the Bistorial thecry, the reaction 38 
catiely non-eoditory. Thus, fx composition announeed 
fa E niajoc awalecs associations with Ste through the 
nomandtory recall of Wagoe’s " Feseczaber", bot 
‘not an image of the mmsic, we have an exxmple of a pon- 
auditory response, Or if the key of C munor is known, 
‘but uot through the eer, and suggests fate through the 
fucciation with the Fith Symphony of Beethove 
nowa to be in C minor, th, too, is a nom-autory 
‘response entirely. 

‘As to the degree to which translet fom andition to 
non-eudition takes place, it is diffealt to make an 
stigma. In the imagery test, wkendy refered to, 
which waa glven to several hundred persons, who were 
asked to give as many appropnate titles as possible 
to five short, charncterstic compositions played on the 
plano, the appronimate pereastages of ttlet for each 
the five, which showed auditory imagery mmistakably 
were 45% SB%, SEM, 75%, and 48% These gums 
are apprommate only. In a groap of x periss io 
which doubt as to the character of their imagery wat 
removed by eubeeqsest questioning, the percentages 
of auditory imagery Jar the same composition were: 
38%, 63% 9%, 78% 589% The perceatsl distribution 
sven, coupled with the fact that the quantity of imagery 
of any Kind vatied fram ane piece to another, bows 
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that neither the quantity nor the kind (anditery ot 
noc-anditory} of the imagioal response is Gxed. Both 
ate determined by the particular stems, and vary 
with the individual, Two specific caves may serve as 
‘iustrations. The Gest llatrates 4 change from 100% 
vinual amagery to 2 100% avdstory imagery in the same 
subject, “The Little Nymphs," “The Beantful 
Faiting” “Playday,” "Dance of the Leaves,” and foe 
another composition * The Great Battle" The Thunder- 
stomm,’" “The Rearing of the Waves.” Ths second ease 
lustrates vanation wath the stimalus in richness of 
soagmy. For the frst compontion  Sowtakes,” 
“ Raindrops," “ A Meadow Brook," Woodland Sprites, 
ane for the other campuation “Cradle Song” Or, 
from the replies of another person “The Indian's 
The Fiynng Bird," " The Wisard," " The Tey 
Train,” and for the other composition “The Storm” 
‘A third type of compound response in that originating 
fn the inaginal-anditory reeponse, and Yeading, through 
aamocation, into one or more of the stages of the not 
auditory fld, "Tans entiapatioa, ot maged variation of 
auditory stizul by the lutener, may suggest actviien 
fn non-andition. This type of response w not widespread, 
chiefly because ite auditory Dass sett represente a 
specialized main type of response | Physioiopeally it has 
1 beau simsla tothe compound perceptual eflectsalredy 
fected, with the eiflerence that in the former the 
anditory stimulis is an image (sobjective in ong) 
sand in the latter itis perception (objective ia origi). 
‘The farsiar cbeervation of having & "tine manning 
‘rough my heed "i leads to imagery in mon-avditory 
fidlés is an exxmple of the imaginaFimaginal eect 
Non-auditery associations aromed by an otigial com- 
position before this ix cbyectiony beard, are farther 
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fnstancea ; and often suggest the title of a new work 
(to the composer. 

‘The compound responses Jeading to innesthesi chou 
‘be empbasized on account of the important réle that they 
Play in mwmica) effects. The ature of amc demands 
reproduction for its appreciation, Reproduction 
involves technique, end technique mmcana Kinzsthexin, 
‘Kinnetbetic associations, therefore, are the dominating 
‘type for sll instrsmental performers, The particular 
type of Kisesthetic auocuation depends upon the 
{ngtrament used ; the ager will eve vocal saociaton, 
the planist wil have ager associations, end the hom. 
player, lip associations, “I cannot see «phrase without 
feeling it im my finger,” is a familiar remark of good 
fightreaders. Tt is posuble that emch am avociation 
‘may not even touch the suditory field, wltboogh io 
‘most cases, the suditory image exists along with the 
‘vinnal and knantbetc images 

‘These are special types of kinesthetic responses, When 
the latter are general, they give rise to what has bem, 
called the motor type of response. The auditory sources 
for thin type are found cot oniy in rhythm but in the 
atlive described by melodic motion, and the strain 
‘ng relaxation involved im dissomance and consonance, 
fan well as in crascendo and diminuendo. And, since 
movement Js perhaps, the most effective of all mmsical 
ements, hinmathetic sensations are © very important 
type of voo-aoditory respame, They, lke the viral, 
are far more vsna! than is generally admitted, and form 
‘the trun basis of many responses that are ily traced to 
anditory sosress. 

‘Fiutlly, a fow words chould be seid about what may 
De termed reciprocal types. i our anaiynis bad been. 
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cancemed primacy with some ther sense department 
‘han audition, all the compoand-types which have 
‘been described woald become reciprocal types for that 
other sens department. In the competsd typ ths 
far deceibed. the origisal stunoles, in each came, ip 
sualtory Tn the reciprocal typet the orgmal stimulus 
‘is nomanditary and leads over into anditon inthe same 
‘manner ia which the auditory stinules lads over into 
wonranitory Sede. Accondingly, avdhtory imagery may 
‘be Brought into play whic ix exurely at variance with 
‘the auditory stimnlns actually prevent. To this class 
belong thoes caves, for example, in which pathological 
tondition of the lwstener results in a transfer of 
shanctenstics of bodily coodition to the music. “The 
‘music wan tmatereating, bot then I was tied, and Ta. 
‘not sure how mach this influenced the musk.” Or from. 
‘the reaction of & physically wub-oormal child to a com 
positian of rather bright character: “It soma to be 
‘telling a story of wor.” Asother pervoa, listéning to 
‘a pearelal Adagio, remarked that certam parts had had 
rates, eazy, foreboding of evil character, Sub- 
sequent questioning showed this character to. have 
remlted from 2 futtenag beast, from which the subject 
‘was muflersg Tis conmesion, Dowever, was not 
amspected by the subject 

Other asociatons are those transfering visa of 
Ainasthetic form and movement to the anéitory fd, 
‘A certain motion maggets a ceetain melody ; a emtain 
form mggests a certin compustion This type of 
response is the procedure followed when a landscape, 
4 Poem, or a dance inspires a musical oompoattion. 
‘zamples of this type of reqpoase are wellknown and 
ot infrequent. 

“The presaoce of auditory imagery, therefore, ln not 
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proof of 2 purely, or essenttlly, anditory cexponse. 
Nor need we explain thus imagery on auditory grounds 
‘Thos, the entice mood of the music may be changed 
through nonanditery tinh At < eng recitel an 
‘which the singer stremed the histrionic aspect at the 
expense of wl else, songs, the muse of which was 
lundoobtedly serious, assured the character of guicty 
(end Indicromneas for many of the auditors Ths 
remulted trom a vimual stumslation—the gestures and 
facial expresion ofthe artst Tae case of the orchestral 
conductor already cited, is 2 tether llstration of the 
influence of a non-auditory stimulus upon auditory per 
ception, and through that, upos musical enjoyment. 
‘And this response type furnishes also the explanation 
of the albtoo-frequent diferences of opimon as to the 
real musical warth of a composition or a perlarmance. 
Avery small part of the wodieace goes to a concert n 
ouncaBy unbuased attitude, And the greater the 
‘moncal trumng, the greater the buts, msually. Like 
or dulike of particalsr style of comporition, national 
Gitlerences, petty jealousies, ike or dishike of the socal, 
ethical, or moral status of @ manoan ell cary 
ver, with teling effect, into the appreciation of that 
‘musician's purely musical attainments, apd ilustrate the 
reciprocal type of reapocse To this type belong also by 
far the greatest mumber of responses of our music cities, 
‘ost of which cannot be explained on andhtory ground. 
‘The reciprocal types are compomnd-types, They difer 
from the other compound-types in their non-auditory 
origin and they difer from the son-auditary wan 
‘etponse, which remsine non-atditory, in their transfer 
of this origin ta the auditory Sed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A STUDY I TUE USE OF SIMILES FoR DESCRIBING MUSIC 


Eerazx 1 Garawoon 


-Revonts of cancers and mauc revewsol vanous land 
bound 1m deveriptive terms wach Bave litle of 0 
elation to mune steel. Many of them are tema 
descemptive of sensations other than thase of audition. 
To cal them figures of speech 1 not an expazation of 
their we. Muncans and artes are partiewarly fond 
ff elaborate descrptony m sach term, whle thove who 
are more promic minded often coneder them merely 
dcalate interpretations peculiar to temperamental 
rrmscians, Does the nse of soch terms bright, Iyrca, 
colourful, py, gracehl, mean anything, and aC 90, ws 
thee a dafinte meaning attached to wach tet, 10 
ebnite that ane can interpret obyectrely these terme 
‘When used by varios wnters? 

‘The purponsof this stady isto investigate the adequacy 
of certain Squrative exprenivas and the relabibty and 
consistmcy of their wee. How universal is the tendency 
to cava the eyoyment of mic, ether ommaouly 
‘er uaconsciouly, into terms of other personal experences? 
Can nach deserptive terms be clamied into types or 
groupe? Have they some orgunic charatmistic or 
relation? Are they used consistently on diferent 
cvcasions ? 

‘An Edison leboratary model instrament was used to 
reproduce the programe of musical selections, Exght 

pa 
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cdections, representing types of muse differing in xhythn, 
‘Volume, instrumentation, tempo, were played. No vocal 
amanabers were included. The selections were 23 follows: 


‘Volunteers’ March (Sons). 
Mositation~Thass (Massa). 

On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn). 
‘Somewhere m Naples 

art I, Nut Ceacker (Greg) 
[Norwegan Echo Song (Toren). 
aroreeque (Dvorak) 

Ride of the Valkynes (Wagner). 


‘Dwelve young women, students of Clunbia University, 
most of them advanced or graduate students, volanteered 
to listen in the experionect. The bout chosen wus that 
Immediately following dumer m the evening, a tine 
which war usually devoted to recreation, often to muse, 
sm the dormitory. Ths young women were comfortably 
seated in the room, provided with data sheets (hie the 
socompanying istration), and instructed to Leten 
‘until each musical mmaber was fnicbed, and at the close 
to roc their desenptons without cosaitation or 
comparison of opinions. 

“The descriptive terms wntten oo the data sheets are 
arranged in groups, the lsteners being instricted to score 
cen from each group, whichever one best fitted the muse 
just heard. This method givas an objective means 
of comparison of the dexxiptions of several people, 
“There were eight mincal sumbers oo the first programzae, 
‘These same selections were repeated, with the exception 
sf one, the Overture Miniature, from the Nut Cracker 
Suite, efter en interval of five days, The scotagy from 
fone hearing of the Overture Miniature are given in the 
last colar of Table I. Ife penou felt that none of the 
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‘terms of given group fitted or described the selection 
{just heard, she was to leave the whole space blank. 
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“The account of agreement betwen tbe descriptions 
of vations people ia even greater thea cat might expect. 
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‘Table I shows in just what items and to what extent 
‘hare in agreement for each music number. 

‘An o sign in the table indicates thet snoce then half 
of the Iiteners characterized the selection by the term 
<oppoate which theo sgn stands, not only on ope bearing, 
Twat on both. ao indicate that the plurality was is the 
ratio of az, or more. 30 indicates thet the plurality 
‘wat in the ratio of $3, or more. No figure opposite 
the term indicates that the descriptions recorded in the 
two hearings did not tally ; in otber words, that the two 
reparta were inconsistent. The large muber of 30's 
evidence of the fact that most of the hearers agreed in 
thelr descriptions of the muse, particularly within 
certain groups. This would mean that there is « definite 
‘meaning attached to these terms when med to describe 
uc. It means in addstion thatthe description whieh 
4s given when heanng the musi ove time 1s, ix general, 
the same a the description given when hosing the 
suse at another time, 

Tt would seem that odour and colour do not have this 
Gvcrimsnating value. Taste, weight, and the seasoon 
tho are not useful x8 compared with the others, Tt 
in a litle surpelamg that weight does not show greater 
GiGerentisting value, as it {4 term one commonly 
finda in descriptions of music. Coloor and the seasons 
‘would perhaps abow & Little more agreement If they 
‘wore asvanged in pairs ax the other toms were. For 
example, sping opposed to entumn, summer opposed 
to winter, woud doubtless dhow mace consistent 
‘tage. Likewiss the election of ove of seversl colour 
does not sbow the consistency found in other grvaps. 
Those terma which define linear form, distance, tem- 
‘perature, movement, literary form, dramatic form, 
snd odsur give more consistent renulta In discuming 
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‘the werk at the tine, odour wes the one group to which 
‘the steer greatly objected, saying that they com see 
‘bo csnaesion between that ead amc. However, 
J the tabulated resis it ie used very often and with 
(gester coovstency than any other set of terms Tt 
eena a Bete murpising that ght and grey do net how 
more agreement. These terms, ke weight, ae vay 
cmmenly wed by thermic ite 

Soma comparions are more defxitly amociated with 
smacie than other Tis lactis brought oot by a com- 
parison of the miabity of mack type of gure. The 
‘elihitty 9 calculated by taking the var of al the times 
that observers marked the saDe ime on second hearing 
‘which each mahed oo fit beating of the section; 
amahiply this gue by 2, nd dive by the total mumber 
of cocurrances of tbat abmile $2 al records, Table IT 
shown the relative rial ofeach ze 
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‘Ths colama-headed Deviation shows the difference in 
relabuity (m perceotage) between the highest and tbe. 
lowest individual meow. Siz items show more than 
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seventy-five per cent relishility, All but one (seuson) 
show more than Sfty per cent. The diflercace of cor 
Siatency within any group, that is, the deviation between 
the highest and the lowest individual, i signdicant, 
eis motable thatthe similes which rank highest all show 
‘very low deviation, with the single exception of odour. 
‘A small deviation would seem to be further evidence 
fof the rehalslty of the uso of these terms. 

‘The number of listeners is too small to allow a com 
parson of separate selections. Individuals show but 
lite variation in the average totals of consistant report 
1 dexeripbon, Using at the common deuominator 96, 
‘which represents the totel posible manber of consistent 
Aescriphions, the individual totals show only a range 
of from mxty (60) to seventy (70) par cent, « very eal 
range for mdivdual reeords. Colour, seanan, taste, 
and dSetance keep the tots! percentage somewbat salar 
thas it would be otherwise 
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‘The consustency between the two bearings from the 
standpoint of agreed report, that is, not individual, 
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‘but collective jxigmeot, is calculated on thn basis of 
4 total of 67, the sumber ofeclections heard twnce (seven), 
runfiphed by th» sumber of persons whe heard each 
twice Table IIT shows the consistences between the 
‘to hearings and the rank of each simdc. 

‘Table THT, ke Table TZ, shows that movement, 
temperature, sine, literary form, greys moar compansaas, 
light, and waght simile appear comistently. Just at 
tm the calealation of indrviual consistency, 20 10 the 
talculation of connstency of collective judgment, for 
ach record, colocr, season, taste, and distance show 
low counstancy. 

‘The two moet impertant factor to be conaldered in 
‘a study of thus kind are, first, the cousstency with which, 
the terms wre toed by difermat poaple und by the save 
people at different time, and second, tbe ducrumnatmg 
valve of the simile used, how well do they dhshnguith 
fone type of manc from another. How much meanung 
‘or interpretutie value 15 attached to each ? 

‘Ths descnptve method doc seem to ducnmunate 
vary wall between different wane types, for example, 
Detmeen such a saltction as the Overture Minature foe 
the Not Cracker Soite and the Ride of the Valkynes 
‘Tuusparticalarly notroeabie that the desonptons,m terme 
of similes, of mascal selections which are very simulsr 
sm objective musical attnbates are practrally wentietl, 
eg Volunteers’ March and Somewhere in Naples are 
Gescnbed ww exactly the samme terms. ‘These are both 
seythmc and ther fundamental appeal) us phymcal 
The volume, tempo, and instrumentation, t00, are Very 
ibe On the other hand, the Nut Cricker Sute, 
snd the Ride of the Valiynes are dewcibed in 
simost exactly oppomte terms, and theic music is of 
opposite Kind. 
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Motitation—Thaia, and On Wings of Seng, both melodie 
vviohm solos, aze described in the some terms, excepting 
that the Meditation ss desenbed as small, 12 addition 
to ats other terms, and the other, On Wings of Song, 
ia desenbed 35 erm, These two Sgures show a 
GQiferentinting value which docs distinguish the two 
muscal selections. A similar anstance is shown by 
comparsoa of Hzmoresqes, and On Wangs of Song. 
‘Both are described by curved lines, rar, focy, tragedy, 
aad fragrance, bot the Humoceaque has in addition 
mali ight, whit, near, aa lacks sect nd repose which 
characterize On Wings of Song These descriptions 
show mort adequately the mmnilrity and contrast between 
the two types of musi. 

An interesting and selol clasifcation as given by 
competing all those selections which are desenbed by 
the same terms. For example, those adections: which 
‘Practically all perms desenibe as poetry are the Medita- 
tian—Thass, Ou Wings of Song, the Nat Cracker Suto, 
and Humoresque. These are all selections for strings 
with the exception of a little wood-wod in the Nut 
Cracker Suite The only one described us prove was the 
ecknveally diftelt Nocwegian Echo Song The 
‘elections wach were desenbed as being full of overeat, 
or represeating movement, are these with obvious: 
rhythm and dycamic force, the Volunteess’ March, 
the Nut Cracker Suite, azd the Ride of the Valiyticn 
‘On the other hand, those winch were described by vapors 
ate the Meditatioo—Thais and On Wings of Song, 0 very 
fiferent type of music from the precoding group. Tha 
mime two are the ouly ones described as sweat fin the 
taste group). There was cascimoos agreement that 
the Ride of the Valkyries was cold. Tt i perhaps the 
suggzition of the wind which ase gets from the immatent 
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diatonic runs and the constant movement that prodaces 
‘thin eet. 
‘Only two selections showed marked (3. 1) consistency 
fn the weight simle for the two heanaga, Thess two 
selections show a mice contrast and danty in Ohe use of 
the terms. One, the Homoresgue, is defined os ght, 
‘the other, the Ride of the Valkyries, as Aamy. One 
cannot dispute this classfcation. The latter 12 ab 
defined in proper consstency, 28 dark and Hach, 
‘linear devcription, thote dafined ns stray are the 
Volunteers’ March and Somewhere in Neplea, These 
are the melectons which bave « marked and ever rectmsihg 
rhythm, which drives straight oa to the end. ‘Those 
described as curoed are the Meditation, On Wings of 
Song, the Nut Cracker Scite, Narwegian Echo Song, 
‘and Humocesqe Each of these is characterised by 
shift io movement (movement m the technical wente) 
fand a freedom of rhythm shifting one way ot another, 
according to the melody. 
‘Tha threa selections defined as small are tose which 
‘have small absolute volume, 1m other words, which are 
jn common terms played scitly. Two of them are 
‘notin solos, the third as played by string orchestra 
{with only » minor introduction of the wood wind). 
They are the Meditation, Hnmeresque, and the Nut 
Cracker Suite, On the other band, those defined as 
erge ure those which are actually load, ond which 
include many instruments—the Volunteers’ March, Some- 
‘where m Naples and the Ride of the Valkyries 
‘concosions 
‘The se of similes in dexaibing the effet of 
‘the mume to which one Hstene i justifiable. Certain 
figures of comparison (wclading size, linear form, 
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‘movammt, temperarre, odour, bterary form, rey, 
Ibght) are used with considerable connstency by 
floret individuals when dneribing the same selections 
Some music sbows greater uniformity wn this regurd 
han does other mosic (Table I 

Individual comalstency from time to time ix also great 
‘enough to be sgmificent, This means that the explana- 
‘ton and dascxiption which the individual gives to himself 
of the mum, is objechve enough that it is defined in 
‘the sume terms the wext tune xt i heard. 

Certain sumles prove to be more signiicant, more 
valuable in discriminating between mosic types, than 
others. For example, odour, although bemg used with 
yemazkable consistency by various Lsteners and on 
Auierent occamous, nevertheless does not have any vatoe 
in differentiating one selection or one type of selection 
from another. It means practically nothing to aay that 
‘most music i ike a fragrant odour 

‘Bach of the different forms of uensatson are cepresented 
‘on the data chart. These show perhaps more explicitly 
‘the axtent to which the music expenence 1s translated, 
‘or interpreted aa terms of other xentations. A fev other 
samules are included which relate to personal expenence, 
Dit net in the form of direct uensatons, It ig teresting, 
to note the high consistency and reliability of size, line, 
‘and movemént—all three af which are elements of the 
Tnnmsthetic sense. Waglt, which is ako a Inesthete 
‘term, shows very low descriptive use. There is, however, 
sulicient suggestion of the use of kinesthetic terms bere 
to warrant further study of this parbeular problem 

‘That the listener usually copverts his enjoyment 
of music into terms of sensations other than those of 
fantition geen evadent. He interprets in terms of okt 
experiences. Does the expresion, "We do aot under- 
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stad music, we fed it”, mean this unooescious con 
vertiog of the muscal expenence nto other personal 
tera with which we aremore familiar? Or docs it mean 
‘more specifically that the musical experience has © 
ganthetic parallel? 

‘A lange proportion of our music has its moet prominent 
appeal in arousing bodily moverpeuts of = tendency to 
movemmnt. To some people that is the only appeal 
‘which asic ever makes. The exotious! and ideatioual 
ects, however, which make up so small part ofthe total 
tect of mesic could searcly be accounted for on the 
inesthetic basis, but that inmesthens is a part of etch 
emotional experience seems certun 

There is no avditory vocabalery, univenally under- 
stood, whertby musical experience can be described. 
We describe them in terms of the responses which the 
‘niuce arenes and in terms of other axperienses which 
the present one resembles or rearoases, Those terms 
which sre built up of perianal seasory experiences, 
Particularly Kingathetc, are more adequate and ate uted 
‘with greater uniformity than those which depend on 
the many individual expeciental factors, not primary 
secuory. The interpretation of mic depends, there- 
fore, on the nature of oar own experiences—both personal 
tnd erivad—tod oar silty to relate the proentstizonlug 
to them. 
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